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Art. I.— Arrican Lire. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa ; including 
a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. 
By David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. London: Murray. 
1857. 


ISSIONARY zeal, trading enterprise, and love of sport, 
together with the native restlessness and spirit of adventure 
animating the Anglo-Saxon race, will soon bring us acquainted 
with the whole habitable surface of our globe, and with all the 
varied forms of human society—savage, semi-civilized, and 
civilized. We are gradually mapping the whole earth ; and our 
children may live to see railroads across the desert, unless some 
new method of locomotion, as superior to railroads as railroads 
are to coaches and caravans, should arise meanwhile. Africa, in 
the last few years, has been explored with great energy and great 
success, by missionaries, geographers, and hunters. Besides 
opening new prospects for commercial and missionary enterprise, 
these explorations have furnished a mass of precise information 
which materially modifies our previous conceptions of the African 
races; and conspicuous among all these works stands the 
admirable narrative of Dr. Livingstone, the missionary who is an 
honour to our country. He is a man with keen eye to see, and 
large heart to sympathize—a man of unaffected modesty, energy, 
courage, and sweet unobtrusive piety. There is not a superfluous 
page in his volume, which is a perfect repertory of valuable observa- 
tions on natural history and human manners. He calls up vividly 
before the reader the aspect both of the lands traversed and of 
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the people met there. He sees and understands the characters 
of the races with whom he comes in contact, and we are made to 
understand them also. With these primary requisites for all 
literature—namely, matter to communicate, and a direct vivid 
manner of communicating it, we are amused to find him, with 
his accustomed modesty, apologizing in the preface for the want 
of “ greater smoothness of diction,” which many persons absurdly 
imagine to be the requisite of literature, instead of seeing that 
it is really the least important of all qualities. One _per- 
petual charm in this volume is its directness, its freedom from 
anything resembling literary slang, the penny-a-liner’s eloquence 
and amplification. Whenever we see a writer more solicitous 
about his manner than his matter, we instinctively distrust his 
matter, not feeling assured that he may not be arranging that 
also for effect. In Dr. Livingstone’s pages we feel perfect confi- 
dence that what he narrates really did present itself to his mind 
in the way he mentions; his interpretation may be erroneous, but 
his evidence is trustworthy, as far as it goes. 

And a strange story he has to tell. From first to last it has 
the interest of romance. The sturdy Highland lad begins his 
career low down in the world—a mere factory boy; but, like 
many other energetic factory boys, resolute to carve a pathway 
for himself. With a part of his first week’s wages he buys 
Ruddiman’s “ Rudiments of Latin’—a strange book, and having, 
it may be thought, no practical bearing on his occupation; for 
what could a factory lad do with Latin? Nevertheless, he studied 
it with unabated ardour, both at the spinning-jenny, to which he 
attached his book, glancing off sentence after sentence while his 
nimble fingers moved amid the threads, and also at the evening 
school, where, from the hours of eight to ten, he toiled in class, 
Even that did not suffice for his ambition. “ The dictionary 
part of my labours was followed up till twelve o'clock, or 
later, if my mother did not interfere by jumping up and 
snatching the books out of my hands.” So studious a youth 
would of course never confine his reading to Latin. Young 
Livingstone read everything that came in his way, except novels 
and religious books. ‘The former exception is less intelligible than 
the latter: he probably considered novels to be useless, because 
they did not instruct him ; and the religious books he found equally 
barren. Nothing was to be got out of “ The Cloud of Witnesses,” 
or the “ Fourfold State ;” nothing but weary words, and this boy 
hungered for knowledge. In vain did his father advise, threaten, 
even punish—the boy was stubborn, and the last application of 
the rod was on his refusal to read Wilberforce’s “ Practical 
Christianity.” 

This seems an unpromising commencement for a missionary ; 
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yet in due time a change came over his spirit, and he resolved to 
devote his life to the alleviation of human misery and the spread 
of Christian principles. China was the field his imagination 
selected for his labours, and he began to train himself for this 
career, attending medical as well as theological lectures. No 
better training could have been devised than that which made 
him alive to all natural phenomena, and initiated him into the 
mysteries of diseases and their cures. His botany, zoology, and 
geology were amusements which hereafter were to become 
important advantages. His knowledge of medicine not only 
found beneficial application in his own person, and in that of 
those dear to him, but greatly strengthened his usefulness and 
importance among the savages. 

By the time he had completed his studies, theological and 
medical, and was equipped for missionary labours, the opium war 
had broken out, and completely closed China against him. 
Through the influence of his father-in-law, Mr. Moffat, the 
African missionary, he directed his thoughts towards Africa, and 
in the service of the London Missionary Society, set out for 
Kuruman, the farthest inland station from the Cape. He thence 
proceeded to the Bakwain country, where, in order to attain an 
accurate knowledge of the language, habits, laws, and modes of 
thought of the Bechuanas, he isolated himself from all European 
society during six months. Returning to Kuruman, thus enriched, 
he selected the beautiful valley of Mabotta as the site of a mis- 
sionary station. This was in 1848; and “here an occurrence 
took place concerning which I have frequently been questioned in 
England, and which, but for the importunities of friends, I meant 
to have kept in store to tell my children when in my dotage.” It 
is not often that the importunities of friends lead to the publica- 
tion of anecdotes so interesting as the one which follows. Of all 
the stories we have read of encounters with lions, it is by many 
degrees the most valuable. An alarm of lions had called him out 
with his men, and on returning unsuccessful to the village he saw 
a lion sitting on a rock behind a bush, at a distance of about 
thirty yards. He aimed deliberately, and sent the contents of 
both barrels into the animal's body. 


“The men then called out, ‘He is shot, he is shot!’ Others cried, 
‘ He has been shot by another man too; let us go to him!’ I did not 
see any one else shoot at him, but I saw the lion’s tail erected in 
anger behind the bush, and, turning to the people, said, ‘Stop a little 
till I load again.’ When in the act of ramming down the bullets I 
heard a shout. Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just 
in the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height; he 
caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we both came to the ground 
below together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a 
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terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. 
It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of pain nor 
feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all that was happening. 
It was like what patients partially under the influence of chloroform 
describe, who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. This 
singular condition was not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking round 
at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora ; and if so is a merciful provision by our bene- 
volent Creator for lessening the pain of death. Turning round to 
relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the back of my 
head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot 
him at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed 
fire in both barrels; the lion immediately left me, and, attacking 
Mebalwe, bit his thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved before, 
after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while 
he was biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and caught this man by the 
shoulder, but at that moment the bullets he had received took effect, 
and he fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few moments, 
and must have been his paroxysm of dying rage. In order to take out 
the charm from him, the Bakatla on the following day made a huge 
bonfire over the carcase, which was declared to be that of the largest 
lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching the bone into splinters, 
he left eleven teeth wounds on the upper part of my arm.’’—pp. 12, 13. 


Dr. Livingstone adds another detail which is not without its value, 
namely, the poisonous influence of the lion’s tooth, which makes 
its bite approach in a minor degree to that of the mad dog. 
The wound made by a lion’s tooth is generally followed by 
sloughing and discharge, and pains are periodically felt ever after- 
wards. The man who was bitten on the shoulder, in this affair, 
showed the wound actually bursting forth afresh on the same 
month of the year following. But Livingstone’s wounds healed 
without having produced any of these symptoms ; and he attributes 
the difference to the fact, that he wore a tartan jacket, which 
must have wiped off all the virus from the teeth. That he is cor- 
rect in this supposition is the more probable, because the bite of 
a mad dog, which is fatal on the hand, is often harmless on the 
clothed leg ; the teeth passing through trousers and woollen drawers 
are wiped clean of their virus. 

Dr. Livingstone attached himself to the tribe of Bakwains. 
Their chief, Sechele, embraced Christianity and became an 
assiduous reader of the Bible, the eloquence of Isaiah being 
peculiarly acceptable to him, and he was wont to say “‘ He was a 
fine man, that Isaiah; he knew how to speak.” But his people 
were not so ready for conversion, although he calmly proposed to 
have them flogged into faith: ‘Do you imagine,” he said, 
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“these people will ever believe by your merely talking to them? 
I can make them do nothing except by thrashing them; and if 
you like I shall call my head men, and with our litupa (whips of 
rhinoceros hide) we will soon make them believe altogether.” 
As this was declined, conversion did not extend. 


“In the hope that others would be induced to join him in his 
attachment to Christianity, he asked me to begin family worship with 
him in his house. I did so; and by-and-by was surprised to hear how 
well he conducted the prayer in his own simple and beautiful style, 
for he was quite a master of his own language. At this time we were 
suffering from the effects of a drought, which will be described further 
on, and none except his family, whom he ordered to attend, came near 
his meeting. ‘In former times,’ said he, ‘when a chief was fond of 
hunting, all his people got dogs and became fond of hunting too. If 
he was fond of dancing or music, all showed a liking to these amuse- 
ments too. Ifthe chief loved beer, they all rejoiced in strong drink. 
But in this case it is different. I love the Word of God, and not one 
of my brethren will join me.’ One reason why we had no volunteer 
hypocrites was the hunger from drought, which was associated in their 
minds with the presence of Christian instruction ; and hypocrisy is not 
prone to profess a creed which seems to ensure an empty stomach.” — 
p- 17 

One of the climatal curses of Africa is drought, and one of the 
most deeply-rooted superstitions is the belief in the gift of ‘‘ rain- 
making.” In every tribe there is a rain-doctor. Andersson, in 
his “‘ Lake Ngami,” gives a humorous account of the cheats the 
rain-doctors practise, and the shifts they are put to when their 
efforts fail. Livingstone says that Sechele was a rain-doctor, and 
found it more difficult to relinquish his faith in this power than 
in anything else which Christianity commanded him to abjure. 
In the following dialogue, Livingstone graphically, and with his 
usual truthfulness and candour, exhibits the state of opinion on 
the subject, which in a country like ours, where rain is still 
prayed for in churches, cannot be undeserving of attention :— 


“ Medical Doctor.—Hail friend! How very many inedicines you 
have about you this morning! Why you have every medicine in the 
country here. 

“ Rain Doctor.—Very true, my friend ; and I ought ; for the whole 
country needs the rain which I am making. 

“ M. D.—So you really believe that you can command the clouds ? 
I think that can be done by God alone. 

“ R. D.—We both believe the very same thing. It is God that 
makes the rain, but I pray to him by means of these medicines, and, 
the rain coming, of course it is then mine. It was I who made it for 
the Bakwains for many years, when they were at Shokuane; through 
my wisdom, too, their women became fat and shining. Ask them; 
they will tell you the same as I do. 
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“ M. D.—But we are distinctly told in the parting words of our 
Saviour that we can pray to God acceptably in His name alone, and not 
by means of medicines. 

“ R. D.—Truly! but God told ws differently. He made black men 
first, and did not love us, as he did the white men. He made you 
beautiful, and gave you clothing, and guns, and gunpowder, and horses, 
and waggons, and many other things about which we know nothing. 
But toward us he had no heart. He gave us nothing, except the 
assegai, and cattle, and rain-making; and he did not give us hearts 
like yours. We never love each other. Other tribes place medicines 
about our country to prevent the rain, so that we may be dispersed by 
hunger, and go to them, and augment their power. We must dissolve 
their charms by our medicines. God has given us one little thing, 
which you know nothing of. He has given us the knowledge of certain 
medicines by which we can make rain. We do not despise those 
things which you possess, though we are ignorant of them. We don’t 
understand your book, yet we don’t despise it. You ought not to 
despise our little knowledge, though you are ignorant of it. 

“ M. D.—I don’t despise what I am ignorant of; I only think you 
are mistaken in saying that you have medicines which can influence 
the rain at all. 

“ R. D.—That’s just the way people speak when they talk ona 
subject of which they have no knowledge. When we first opened our 
eyes, we found our forefathers making rain, and we follow in their foot- 
steps. You, who send to Kuruman for corn, and irrigate your garden, 
may do without rain; we cannot manage in that way. If we had no 
rain, the cattle would have no pasture, the cows give no milk, our 
children become lean and die, our wives run away to other tribes who 
do make rain and have corn, and the whole tribe become dispersed and 
lost ; our fire would go out. 

“ M. D.—I quite agree with you as to the value of the rain; but 
you cannot charm the clouds by medicines. You wait till you see the 
clouds come, then you use your medicines, and take the credit which 
belongs to God only. 

“ R, D.—I use my medicines, and you employ yours; we are both 
doctors, and doctors are not deceivers. You give a patient medicine. 
Sometimes God is pleased to heal him by means of your medicine: 
sometimes not—he dies. When he is cured, you take the credit of 
what God does. I do the same. Sometimes God grants us rain, 
sometimes not. When he does, we take the credit of the charm. 
When a patient dies, you don’t give up trust in your medicine, neither 
do I when rain fails. If you wish me to leave off my medicines, why 
continue your own? 

“ M. D.—I give medicine to living creatures within my reach, and 
can see the effects though no cure follows ; you pretend to charm the 
clouds, which are so far above us that your medicines never reach 
them. The clouds usually lie in one direction, and your smoke goes 
in another. God alone can command the clouds. Only try and wait 
patiently ; God will give us rain without your medicines. 

“ R, D.—Mahala-ma-kapa-a-a!! Well, I always thought white 
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men were wise till this morning. Who ever thought of making trial 
of starvation! Is death pleasant then ? 

“ M, D.—Could you make it rain on one spot and not on another ? 

“ R. D—I wouldn’t think of trying. I like to see the whole 
country green, and all the people glad; the women clapping their 
hands and giving me their ornaments for thankfulness, and lullilooing 
for joy. 

oT . D.—I think you deceive both them and yourself. 

“R. D.—Well, then, there is a pair of us (meaning both are 
rogues).”’—pp. 28—25. 

Nor have we any ground for contempt on hearing that the 
Bakwains attributed the continued drought to the presence of 
“ God's Word” in the country; for did we not attribute the famine 
in Ireland to the endowment of Maynooth? and the cholera, to 
the omission of the words Defensor Fidei on the new coin? Is 
the one superstition less barbarous than the other? 

Instead of making rain, Livingstone suggested to Sechele that 
he should make a canal from some never-failing river, and irrigate 
the gardens with it. The suggestion was adopted, and the whole 
tribe moved to the Kolobeng, a stream some forty miles distant. 
The experiment succeeded admirably during the first year; but 
when a second, a third, and a fourth year of continuous drought 
followed, the Kolobeng itself ran dry, and the grain could not be 
brought to maturity. In vain they dug down in the bed of the 
river, deeper and deeper; as the water receded, the supply gradually 
diminished, and no rain fell. Needles lying out of doors for 
mouths did not rust. The leaves of indigenous trees were all 
drooping, soft, and shrivelled, though not dead; and the leaves of 
the mimosa closed at mid-day just as they do at night. In the 
midst of this dreary drought, where a thermometer three inches 
under the soil at mid-day stood at 132° to 134°—a temperature 
which killed all beetles—the ants were as active as ever. 

“Where do these ants get their moisture? Our house was built 
on a hard ferruginous conglomerate, in order to be out of the way of 
the white ant, but they came in despite the precaution ; and not only 
were they in this sultry weather able individually to moisten soil to 
the consistency of mortar for the formation of galleries, which in their 
way of working is done by night (so that they are screened from the 
observation of birds by day in passing and repassing towards any vege- 
table matter they may wish to devour), but, when their inner chambers 
were laid open, these were also surprisingly humid; yet there was no 
dew, and, the house being placed on a rock, they could have no sub- 
terranean passage to the bed of the river, which ran about three 
hundred yards below the hill. Can it be that they have the power of 
combining the oxygen and hydrogen of their vegetable food by vital 
force so as to form water ?’—pp. 21, 22. 


We do not think it necessary to recur to an extremely hypothe- 
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tical combination of oxygen with hydrogen, by means of the 
“vital force,” to explain this phenomenon. The chemists who 
endeavour to reduce all physiological processes to those of 
simple chemistry, are, it is true, accustomed to talk of this direct 
formation of water in the organism by combustion; but without 
turning from our path to discuss so intricate a question, we may 
suggest that the ants get their moisture from a very obvious 
source, namely that of the vegetable matter on which they feed. 
However severe the drought, it cannot have robbed plants of all 
their moisture, or the plants would have utterly perished ; and the 
ants feeding on them of course removed the moisture from them. 

Dr. Livingstone notices the indigestion which follows an ex- 
clusively vegetable diet, and finds it to arise from the absence of 
salt. The native doctors, aware of the cause, prescribe salt in 
their medicines. Either meat or milk has the same curative 
effect as salt, only not so rapidly. On two occasions, when 
deprived of salt for nearly four months, Livingstone says he felt 
no desire for salt, but a great desire for milk or meat, which con- 
tinued so long as the diet was exclusively vegetable ; and on pro- 
curing a meal of flesh, although boiled in perfectly fresh rain 
water, “it tasted as pleasantly saltish as if slightly impregnated 
with that condiment.” Nay, even a small quantity of milk or 
meat, removed entirely the excessive longing and dreaming about 
roasted ribs of fat oxen, and bowls of cool milk gurgling forth 
from calabashes. 

A very unfavourable account is given of the Boers, who are 
really the greatest obstacle to the success of missions among these 
tribes ; but we cannot pause to consider what is here said of them, 
as we have to accompany our traveller across the desert. Before 
quitting the Bakwains, however, let us hear one more notable fact 
recorded of them :— 

“Tt is noticeable that the system of espionage is as well developed 
among the savage tribes as in Austria or Russia. It is a proof of 
barbarism. Every man in a tribe feels himself bound to tell the chief 
everything that comes to his knowledge, and, when questioned by a 
stranger, either gives answers which exhibit the utmost stupidity, or 
such as he knows will be agreeable to his chief. I believe that in this 
way have arisen tales of their inability to count more than ten, as was 
asserted of the Bechuanas about the very time when Sechele’s father 
counted out one thousand head of cattle as a beginning of the stock 
of his son.” —p. 36, : 


The exact position of Lake Ngami (pronounce Ingami) had 
been correctly indicated by the natives for at least fifty years ; 
but no European had ever reached it. Dr. Livingstone deter- 
mined to do so, and accompanied by his wife and children, Mr. 
Oswell, and Mr. Murray, succeeded in the attempt. The great 
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Kalahari Desert, which they had to traverse, has been called a 
desert simply because it contains no running water, but only wells. 
Instead of vast sand plains, it is covered with grass and a great 
variety of creeping plants, with here and there patches of bushes 
and even trees. ‘Ihe whole region is remarkably flat, intersected 
at different places by the beds of ancient rivers. Prodigious 
herds of the antelope, which require little or no water, roam over 
the trackless plains; and tribes of Bushmen and Bakalahari prey 
on the game, as well as on the countless rodents, and small 
species of the feline race which prey on these. 

“The quantity of grass which grows on this remarkable region is 
astonishing, even to those who are familiar with India. It usually 
rises in tufts with bare spaces between, or the intervals are occupied 
by creeping plants, which, having their roots buried far beneath the 
soil, feel little the effects of the scorching sun. The number of these 
which have tuberous roots is very great: and their structure is 
intended to supply nutriment and moisture when during the long 
droughts they can be obtained nowhere else. Here we have an 
example of a plant, not generally tuber-bearing, becoming so under 
circumstances where that appendage is necessary to act as a reservoir 
for preserving its life ; and the same thing occurs in Angola to a species 
of grape-bearing vine, which is so furnished for the same purpose. 
The plant to which I at present refer is one of the cucurbitacee which 
bears a small scarlet-coloured eatable cucumber. Another plant, 
named Leroshiia, is a blessing to the inhabitants of the Desert. We 
see a small plant with linear leaves, and a stalk not thicker than a 
crow’s quill; on digging down a foot or eighteen inches beneath, we 
come to a tuber, often as large as the head of a young child; when 
the rind is removed, we find it to be a mass of cellular tissue, filled 
with fluid much like that in a young turnip. Owing to the depth 
beneath the soil at which it is found, it is generally deliciously cool 
and refreshing. Another kind, named Mokuri, is seen in other parts 
of the country, where long-continued heat parches the soil. This 
plant is a herbaceous creeper, and deposits underground a number of 
tubers, some as large as a man’s head, at spots in a circle a yard or 
more, horizontally, from the stem. The natives strike the ground on 
the circumference of the circle with stones, till, by hearing a difference 
of sound they know the water-bearing tuber to be beneath. They 
then dig down a foot or so, and find it.”—pp. 47, 48. 

There is also the water-melon, which in a rainy season literally 
covers the plains, and rejoices the heart of almost every animal 
as well as of man. ‘The elephant and the rhinoceros, vegetable 
feeders, revel in this fruit, but so also do the animal feeders, 
lions, hyenas, jackals, and mice. It is the only fruit we ever 
heard of the lion eating. 

The inhabitants of the desert are Bushmen and Bakalahari. 
Respecting the Bushmen, Livingstone dissipates many an error 
current in Europe, They have not the striking affinity with the 
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baboon which we have been taught to believe; nor are those 
specimens which have been brought to Europe to be considered 
as representing the race more accurately than the English race 
would be represented by the squalidest and ugliest specimens a 
Barnum might pick up for exhibition. They are often small, but 
not dwarfish; are exceedingly enduring; and their thin, wiry 
frames are capable of great exertion. An unconquerable love of 
independence makes them a nomadic, hunting race, feared by their 
neighbours on account of their warlike character. They are 
dreaded by lions as well as by men. When they observe evidence 
of the lion’s having made a full meal, they follow up his spoor so 
quietly that his slumbers are not disturbed :— 

“ One discharges a poisoned arrow from a distance of only a few feet, 
while his companion simultaneously throws his skin cloak on the 
beast’s head. The sudden surprise makes the lion lose his presence of 
mind, and he bounds away in the greatest confusion and terror. Our 
friends here showed me the poison which they use on these occasions. 
It is the entrails of a caterpillar called N’gwa, half an inch long. 
They squeeze out these, and place them all around the bottom of the 
barb, and allow the poison to dry in the sun. They are very careful 
in cleaning their nails after working with it, as a small portion intro- 
duced into a scratch acts like morbid matter in dissection wounds. 
The agony is so great that the person cuts himself, calls for his 
mother’s breast as if he were returned in idea to his childhood again, 
or flies from human habitations a raging maniac. The effects on the 
lion are equally terrible. He is heard moaning in distress, and becomes 
furious, biting the trees and ground in rage. 

“ As the Bushmen have the reputation of curing the wounds of this 
poison, I asked how this was effected. They said that they administer 
the caterpillar itself in combination with fat; they also rub fat into 
the wound, saying that ‘the N’gwa wants fat, and, when it does not 
find it in the body, kills the man: we give it what it wants, and it is 
content’—a reason which will commend itself to the enlightened 
among ourselves,”’—p. 171, 


In curious contrast to these hunting savages are the Bakalahari, 
formerly belonging to the Bechuana tribes, and retaining even in 
the desert the peaceful agricultural habits of the Bechuanas, 
Although living on the same soil as the Bushmen, enduring 
the same privations, and subsisting on similar food for centuries, 
they have never lost their distinctive character. ‘ They 
hoe their gardens annually, though often all they can hope for is 
a supply of melons and pumpkins; and they carefully rear small 
herds of goats, though I have seen them lift water for them out of 
wells with a bit of ostrich egg-shell or by spoonfuls.” 

After discovering Lake Ngami, and being frustrated in his 
desires to push further, and visit Sebituane, the great Makololo 
chief, he returned to Kolobeng; and soon after made another 
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expedition, in which Sebituane came to meet him. An interesting 
account of this remarkable chief is given ; and Livingstone then 
commences the narrative of his last and longest expedition with 
a view of finding some healthy district which might serve as a 
centre of civilization, and open a path to either the west or east 
coast from the interior. He sent his family to England, promising 
to rejoin them in two years. Five years elapsed before he saw 
them again, during which he saw and endured enough to furnish 
a whole tribe with adventures for a life. This journey extended 
from the southern extremity of the continent to St. Paul de 
Loanda, the capital of Angola, on the west coast, and thence 
across South Central Africa in an oblique direction to Kilimane 
in Eastern Africa. He thus describes the usual routine of the 
journey :— 


“We get up a little before five in the morning; it is then beginning 
to dawn. While I am dressing, coffee is made ; and, having filled my 
pannikin, the remainder is handed to my companions, who eagerly 
partake of the refreshing beverage. The servants are busy loading 
the canoes, while the principal men are sipping the coffee, and, that 
being soon over, we embark. The next two hours are the most 
pleasant part of the day’s sail. The men paddle away most vigorously ; 
the Barotse, being a tribe of boatmen, have large, deeply-developed 
chests and shoulders, with indifferent lower extremities. They often 
engage in loud scolding of each other, in order to relieve the tedium 
of their work. About eleven we land, and eat any meat which may 
have remained from the previous evening meal, or a biscuit with honey, 
and drink water. 

“ After an hour’s rest we again embark and cower under an umbrella, 
The heat is oppressive, and, being weak from the last attack of fever, I 
cannot land, and keep the camp supplied with flesh. The men, being 
quite uncovered in the sun, perspire profusely, and in the afternoon 
begin to stop, as if waiting for the canoes which have been left behind. 
Sometimes we reach a sleeping-place two hours before sunset, and, all 
being troubled with languor, we gladly remain for the night. Coffee 
again, and a biscuit, or a piece of coarse bread made of maize meal, or 
that of the native corn, make up the bill of fare for the evening, unless 
we have been fortunate enough to kill something, when we boil a pot- 
ful of flesh, ‘This is done by cutting it up into long strips and pouring 
in water till it is covered. hen that is boiled dry, the meat is con- 
sidered ready Before leaving the villages entirely, we may 
glance at our way of spending the nights. As soon as we land, some 
of the men cut a little grass for my bed, while Mashauana plants the 
Sage of the little tent. These are used by day for carrying burdens, 
or the Barotse fashion is exactly like that of the natives of India, 
only the burden is fastened near the ends of the pole, and not sus- 
pended by long cords. The bed is made, and boxes ranged on each 
side of it, and then the tent pitched over all. Four or five feet in 
front of my tent is placed the principal or kotla fire, the wood for 
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which must be collected by the man who occupies the post of herald, 
and takes as his perquisite the heads of all the oxen slaughtered, and 
of all the game too. Each person knows the station he is to occupy, 
in reference to the post of honour at the fire in front of the door of the 
tent. The two Makololo occupy my right and left, both in eating 
and sleeping, as long as the journey lasts. But Mashauana, my head 
boatman, makes his bed at the door of the tent as soon as I retire. 
The rest, divided into small companies according to their tribes, make 
sheds all round the fire, leaving a horseshoe-shaped space in front suf- 
ficient for the cattle to stand in. The fire gives confidence to the 
oxen, so the men are always careful to keep them in sight of it. The 
sheds are formed by planting two stout forked poles in an inclined 
direction, and placing another over these in a horizontal position. A 
number of branches are then stuck in the ground in the direction to 
which the poles are inclined, the twigs drawn down to the horizontal 
pole and tied with strips of bark. Long grass is then laid over the 
branches in sufficient quantity to draw off the rain, and we have sheds 
open to the fire in front, but secure from beasts behind. In less than 
an hour we were usually all under cover. We never lacked abundance 
of grass during the whole journey. It is a picturesque sight at night, 
when the clear bright moon of these climates glances on the sleeping 
forms around, to look out upon the attitudes of profound repose both 
men and beasts assume. There being no danger from wild animals in 
such a night, the fires are allowed almost to go out; and as there is no 
fear of hungry dogs coming over sleepers and devouring the food, or 
quietly eating up the poor fellows’ blankets, which at best were but 
greasy skins, which sometimes happened in the villages, the picture 
was one of perfect peace.” —pp. 248, 244—250, 251. 

It would be impossible within our limits to give anything but 
the meagrest outline of this great expedition, and as the volume 
contains on almost every page information both interesting in 
itself, and easy of separation, for our reader's benefit we shall 
group together, according to subjects, such passages as may help 
the reader to some understanding of the races and animals of 
Africa. 

And first of the people. His picture of the moral no less than 
the physical aspect of the various tribes is very different from 
what we had been led to expect. Some are warlike and marauding, 
others peaceful and agricultural, but all are unequivocally en- 
dowed with the same faculties and tendencies, and in the same 
degree, as Europeans. In intelligence they certainly equal that 
of any race known to us, if, instead of allowing our conceptions 
of the race to be exaggerated by the eminence of a few individuals, 
and by the immense superiority which an accumulated store of 
traditional knowledge gives even to the mediocre, we measure the 
intelligence of the race by that which is exhibited among the 
uncultivated masses. In virtue, they seem like the rest of the 
world, of a mingled yarn, good and evil, generosity and egoism. 
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At times Livingstone has to record cases of ferocity, selfishness, 
low cunning, and heartless indifference ; but he has also cases of 
noble impulse, disinterested generosity, brave devotion, and un- 
shaken attachment. He is by no means disposed to idealize the 
negroes, but his sagacity, truthfulness, and abundant experience 
enable him to detect and to present the character of these men in 
a very different light from that in which they have hitherto been 
presented. Nor does he even accept the ordinary physical 
description as accurate. With every disposition to pay due 
deference to the opinions of ethnologists, he feels himself unable 
to believe that the exaggerated features usually put forth as those 
of the typical negro characterize the majority of any nation of 
South Central Africa. “The monuments of the ancient Egyptians 
seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhabitants of Londa 
better than the figures of any work of ethnology I have met 
with.” What he says on the colour and dialects of the various 
races is worth noting :— 


“The people who inhabit the central region are not all quite black 
in colour. Many incline to that of bronze, and others are as light in 
hue as the Bushmen; who, it may be remembered, afford a proof that 
heat alone does not cause blackness, but that heat and moisture com- 
bined, do very materially deepen the colour. Wherever we find people 
who have continued for ages in a hot humid district, they are deep 
black, but to this apparent law there are exceptions, caused by the 
migrations of both tribes, and individuals; the Makololo for instance, 
among the tribes of the humid central basin, appear of a sickly sallow 
hue, when compared with the aboriginal inhabitants ; the Batoka also, 
who lived in an elevated region, are, when seen in company with the 
Batoka of the rivers, so much lighter in colour, they might be taken 
for another tribe; but their language, and the very marked custom of 
knocking out the upper front teeth, leave no room for doubt that they 
are one people. 

“ Apart from the influences of elevation, heat, humidity, and degra- 
dation, I have imagined that the lighter and darker colours observed 
in the native population, run in five longitudinal bands along the 
southern portion of the continent. Those on the seaboard of both 
the east and west are very dark; then two bands of lighter colour lie 
about three hundred miles from each coast, of which the westerly one, 
bending round, embraces the Kalahari Desert and Bechuana countries ; 
and then the central basin is very dark again. This opinion is not 
given with any degree of positiveness. It is stated just as it struck 
my mind in passing across the country, and if incorrect, it is singular 
that the dialects spoken by the different tribes, have arranged them- 
selves in a fashion which seems to indicate migration along the lines of 
colour. The dialects spoken in the extreme south, whether Hottentot 
or Caffre, bear a close affinity to those of the tribes living immediately 
on their northern borders : one glides into the other, and their affinities 
are so easily detected, that they are at once recognised to be cognate. 
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If the dialects of extreme points are compared, as that of the Caffres 
and the tribes near the Equator, it is more difficult to recognise the 
fact, which is really the case, that all the dialects belong to but two 
families of languages. Examination of the roots of the words of the 
dialects, arranged in geographical order, shows that they merge into 
each other, and there is not nearly so much difference between the 
extremes of east and west as between those of north and south; the 
dialect spoken at Tete resembling closely that in Angola.”—pp. 
338, 339. 


They are superstitious, of course, and the northern tribes have 
sanguinary superstitions. But although they have certain funeral 
rites, and vague ideas of a future state, not intelligible because 
not yet formulated in any doctrine, they seem to have nothing 
like a cultus. They have rain-doctors, and diviners, but no 
priests. When Livingstone upbraided a chief for selling and 
killing men, and asked him if he did not know he would be 
judged in company with those he destroyed by a Lord who is no 
respecter of persons? he replied, “‘ We do not go up to God, as 
you do; we are put into the ground.” Nor could Livingstone 
ascertain that even those who have a distinct perception of the 
continued existence of departed spirits had any notion of heaven ; 
“they appear to imagine the souls to be always near the place 
of sepulture.” 

On the Zambesi, the tribes seem to have a distinct idea of the 
soul's continued existence, and visit the graves of departed rela- 
tives, bringing food, beer, &c., as offerings. They also believe in 
a Supreme Being, the Maker and Governor of all things, to whom 
they make sacrifices after deliverance from any danger. When 
undergoing the ordeal, they hold up their hands to heaven as if 
appealing to God to assert their innocence. Apropos of this trial 
by ordeal, which it is curious to meet with among these savages, 
Livingstone gives the following statement :— 


“When a man suspects that any of his wives have bewitched him, 
he sends for the witch-doctor, and all the wives go forth into the field, 
and remain fasting till that person has made an infusion of the plant. 
They all drink it, each one holding up her hand to heaven in attesta- 
tion of her innocency. Those who vomit it are considered innocent, 
while those whom it purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death 
by burning. The innocent return to their homes, and slaughter a 
cock as a thank-offering to their guardian spirits. The practice of ordeal 
is common among all the negro nations north of the Zambesi. This 
summary procedure excited my surprise, for my intercourse with the 
natives here had led me to believe that the women were held in so 
much estimation that the men would not dare to get rid of them thus. 
But the explanation I received was this. The slightest imputation 
makes them eagerly desire the test; they are conscious of being inno- 
cent, and have the fullest faith in the muavi detecting the guilty alone; 
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hence they go willingly, and even eagerly, to drink it. When in 
Angola, a half-caste was pointed out to me, who is one of the most 
successful merchants in that country ; and the mother of this gentle- 
man, who was perfectly free, went, of her own accord, all the way 
from Ambaca to Cassange, to be killed by the ordeal, her rich son 
making no objection. The same custom prevails among the Barotse, 
Bashubia, and Batoka, but with slight variations. The Barotse, for 
instance, pour the medicine down the throat of a cock or a dog, and 
judge of the innocence or guilt of the person accused according to the 
vomiting or purging of the animal. I happened to mention to my 
own men the water-test for witches formerly in use in Scotland: the 
supposed witch, being bound hand and foot, was thrown into a pond; 
if she floated, she was considered guilty, taken out, and burned; but 
if she sank and was drowned, she was pronounced innocent. The 
wisdom of my ancestors excited as much wonder in their minds, as 
their custom did in mine.” —pp. 621, 622. 


It is very note-worthy, especially for those who maintain that 
morality must necessarily be dependent on religion, and that 
unless men believe themselves to be under the eye of God, and 
under the fear of hell, they will never subdue their native ten- 
dencies to evil, that all these tribes have not only some of the 
highest moral qualities, but also the most jealous desire to be 
always justified in their acts. The warlike Makololo were always 
restrained from violence by the consideration that the guilt would 
be on their side if they began the strife. “ This,” says Living- 
stone, “is a favourite mode of expression throughout the whole 
country. All are anxious to give explanation of any acts they 
have performed, and conclude the narration with ‘I have no 
guilt, or blame ;’ ‘ They have the guilt.’ I could never be positive 
whether the idea in their minds is guilt in the sight of the Deity, 
or of mankind only.” One chief is always anxious to have his 
conduct explained to any other chief; and it was purely owing to 
this fixed idea of right that Livingstone was enabled to pass 
through countries of hostile tribes, with a party of the very men 
who had destroyed villages and massacred inhabitants, but who 
now came on no hostile intent, and would not allow a quarrel to 
be fastened on them. 

The Makololo who accompanied him to Loanda were in ecsta- 
_ gies of wonderment at the marvels of the white men’s houses, 
ships, and all the accessories of civilization, but they seem to 
have been less impressed by the religious ceremonies :— 

“On the 15th there was a procession and service of the mass in the 
cathedral; and wishing to show my men a place of worship, I took 
them to the church which now serves as the chief one of the See of 
Angola and Congo. There is an impression on some minds, that a 
gorgeous ritual is better calculated to inspire devotional feelings than 
the simple forms of the Protestant worship. But here the frequent 
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genuflexions, changing of positions, burning of incense, with the 
priests’ backs turned to the people, the laughing, talking, and manifest 
irreverence of the singers, with firing of guns, &c., did not convey to 
the minds of my men the idea of adoration. I overheard them, in 
talking to each other, remark that ‘they had seen the white men 
charming their demons ;’ a phrase identical with one they had used 
when seeing the Balonda beating drums before their idols.” —p. 392. 


Polygamy is of course universal. The notions of the con- 
jugal relation are very curious, and we know not what Europeans 
will say to the following glimpse of injured husbands and their 
feelings. On returning from the expedition to Loanda— 


“My men were exceedingly delighted with the cordial reception we 
met with everywhere; but a source of annoyance was found where it 
was not expected. Many of their wives had married other men during 
our two years’ absence. Mashauana’s wife, who had borne him two 
children, was among the number. He wished to appear not to feel it 
much, saying, ‘Why, wives are as plentiful as grass, and I can get 
another: she may go;’ but he would add, ‘If I had that fellow, I 
would open his ears for him.’ As most of them had more wives than 
one, I tried to console them by saying that they had still more than I 
had, and that they had enough yet; but they felt the reflection to be 
galling, that while they were toiling, another had been devouring their 
corn. Some of their wives came with very young infants in their arms. 
This excited no discontent ; and for some, 1 had to speak to the chief, 
to order the men, who had married the only wives some of my com- 
panions ever had, to restore them.’’—p. 496. 


The marriage and funeral ceremonies are thus described :— 


“The chief recreations of the natives of Angola are marriages and 
funerals. When a young woman is about to be married, she is placed 
in a hut alone and anointed with various unguents, and many incan- 
tations are employed, in order to secure good fortune and fruitfulness. 
Here, as almost everywhere in the south, the height of good fortune 
is to bear sons. They often leave a husband altogether, if they have 
daughters only. In their dances, when any one may wish to deride 
another, in the accompanying song a line is introduced, ‘ So and so has 
no children, and never will get any.’ She feels the insult so keenly, 
that it is not uncommon for her to rush away and commit suicide. 
After some days, the bride elect is taken to another hut, and adorned 
with all the richest clothing and ornaments that the relatives can* 
either lend or borrow. She is then placed in a public situation, saluted 
as a lady, and presents made by all her acquaintances are placed around 
her. After this she is taken to the residence of her husband, where 
she has a hut for herself, and becomes one of several wives, for poly- 
gamy is general. Dancing, feasting, and drinking on such occasions 
are prolonged for several days. In case of separation, the woman 
returns to her father’s family, and the husband receives back what he 
gave for her. In nearly all cases a man gives a price for the wife, and, 
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in cases of mulattoes, as much as GOl. is often given to the parents 
of the bride. This is one of the evils the Bishop was trying to 
remedy. 

“In cases of death the body is kept several days, and there is a 
grand concourse of both sexes, with beating of drums, dances, and 
debauchery, kept up with feasting, &., according to the means of the 
relatives. The great ambition of many of the blacks of Angola is to 
give their friends an expensive funeral. Often when one is asked to 
sell a pig, he replies, ‘I am keeping it in case of the death of any of 
my friends.’ A pig is usually slaughtered and eaten on the last day of 
the ceremonies, and its head thrown into the nearest stream or river. 
A native will sometimes appear intoxicated on these occasions, and, if 
blamed for his intemperance, will reply, ‘ Why! my mother is dead!’ 
as if he thought it a sufficient justification. The expenses of funerals 
are so heavy, that often years elapse before they can defray them.”— 
pp. 412, 413. 

This reminds us of a dramatist, who, on Jerrold’s asking him 
why the public had seen none of his blood and thunder of late, 
replied, ‘ Oh, I'm comfortable now ; my mother's dead.” 

Apropos of mothers we learn :— 


“ All the Makalaka children cleave to the mother in cases of separa- 
tion, or removal from one part of the country to another. This love 
for mothers does not argue superior morality in other respects, or 
else Intemese has forgotten any injunctions his mamma may have 
given him not to tell lies. The respect, however, with which he 
spoke of her, was quite characteristic of his race. The Bechuanas, on 
the contrary, care nothing for their mothers, but cling to their fathers, 
especially if they have any expectation of becoming heirs to their 
eattle. Our Bakwain guide to the lake, Rachosi, told me that his 
mother lived in the country of Sebituane, but, though a good spe- 
cimen of the Bechuanas, he laughed at the idea of going so far as 
from the Lake Ngami to the Chobe, merely for the purpose of seeing 
her. Had he been one of the Makalaka, he never would have parted 
from her.’’—p. 309. 

Andersson in his work on “ Lake Ngami,” does not give so 
favourable a picture of the moral character of the tribes he 
visited ; yet he describes the Ovambo as a perfectly honest race, 
which appears to regard theft with horror, and to punish it with 
death. ‘* Without permission the natives would not even touch 
anything, and we could leave our camp free from the least appre- 
hension of being plundered.” As a proof of this honesty he 
relates that some of his servants left a few trifles behind them, 
on departing, yet these were actually sent after them by mes- 
sengers to a very considerable distance. No pauperism is in the 
country, and the crippled and aged are carefully attended to. The 
people are very hospitable and generous. 

Besides the moral characteristics already mentioned, we may add 
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that Livingstone only once during his long residence among the 
Bechuanas saw a man strike another, except when armed; and 
the religious truthfulness of the Makololo is indicated in their 
trials :— 

“No oath is administered; but occasionally, when a statement is 
questioned, a man will say, ‘By my father,’ or ‘ By the chief, it is 
so. Their truthfulness among each other is quite remarkable; but 
their system of government is such that Europeans are not in a 
position to realize it readily. A poor man will say, in his defence 
against a rich one, ‘I am astonished to hear a man so great as he 
make a false accusation ;’ as if the offence of falsehood were felt to 
be one against the society which the individual referred to had the 
greatest interest in upholding.” —p. 183. 

Although a missionary, and a man pious as well as benevolent, 
Dr. Livingstone has none of the missionary delusion that savages 
will welcome the Gospel, and be converted by eloquent preaching. 
That they need the teaching of Christians, he fervently believes ; 
but he is too sagacious and too candid to believe that this 
teaching will ever effect anything worthy of the labour, unless 
the tribes are prepared by some civilization; and the basis of 
civilization he sees to be commerce. Unhappily, commerce is in 
the most rudimentary condition, and the means of commerce are 
scanty. The first step is to find pathways to the coast. The 
second will be to establish a currency. At present the universal 
system is one of barter, a system to which some fanciful theorists 
during 1848 wished to reduce European commerce. If the 
reader happen to remember La Foire aux Idées, that gigantic 
buffoonery of the Palais Royal Theatre, in which Proudhon and 
the libre échange were ridiculed, he will laugh once more as 
memory recalls the ludicrous figure of Ravel, after having his 
hair cut, presenting the coiffeur with a crocodile as payment, 
sublimely asking for the “change!” This is somewhat the state 
of things in Africa. Dr. Barth, in his “Travels in Central 
Africa,” describes, in several passages, the fatigue and vexation 
of marketing, even in the capitals. You wish to buy corn ; if 
you have only dollars you must first buy shells with them ; with 
the shells you may buy shirts; and after a good deal of bartering, 
you may exchange your shirts for corn. “The fatigue to be 
undergone in the market,” says Dr. Barth, “is such that I have 
often seen my servants return in a state of the utmost exhaustion.” 
Unhappily, your shirts are only exchangeable in some districts ; 
and Dr. Barth thus describes his difficulty :— 

“Tn order to employ my leisure time, I took a walk to Bigari, the 
village above mentioned, it being market-day: and I was glad, con- 
sidering the little civilization which is to be met with in these regions, 
to find a good deal of traffic going on in the market. There were 
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about twenty head of cattle, between sixty and eighty sheep, and 
about a dozen asses to be sold; there were, moreover, a good assort- 
ment of black and white tobes, a tolerable supply of butter and 
honey, besides millet, beans, and ground-nuts ; the latter, especially, 
were very plentiful, and bore ample testimony to the fact, that in 
these regions, also, this valuable article of commerce grows in great 
quantities, and forms a considerable portion of the diet of the natives ; 
but as for cotton, the supply was rather limited. 

“The staple commodity of the market were tobes, half-tobes, and 
single strips of cotton, or firda, about three inches wide, and from 
three to four dra in length. Unfortunately, I was destitute of this 
kind of money, the people rejecting with contempt those miserable 
little shirts, or déra, which I had brought with me from Bérnu; so 
that, notwithstanding the good supply of the market, I might have 
remained unprovided. I however succeeded in buying a few farda for 
some needles, paying four needles for each farda. I bought also a 
little butter for some beads.”—Vol. iii. pp. 334, 335. 


Even among those tribes which have so far approximated to 
money as to have a fixed standard, in cowrie shells, the operation 
of counting is described by Barth as very tedious in Central 
Africa, where the cowries are not fastened together in strings of 
one hundred each, as in some regions near the coast, but are 
separate, and must be counted one by one. Even those sacks 
made of rushes containing twenty thousand shells each, which 
are packed up by the governors of the towns, will not be received 
without counting the shells one by one. When to these diffi- 
culties we add the extreme ignorance of the people of anything 
like value, it will be seen that commerce is as yet but in a rudi- 
mentary condition. Such explorations as those of Livingstone 
and Barth, however, by pointing out the available paths by which 
the various countries may be reached with safety, and gvods 
transported with profit, will ere long introduce active trade into 
these districts, and with trade the rest will follow. 

The government of these tribes is patriarchal. The chief is 
father of his people. They build their huts around his, and his 
importance increases with the number of these huts. Hence 
children are looked upon as blessings, and large families mean 
greater wealth and importance. Near the centre of each circle of 
huts there is a spot called the “ kotla,” which has a fire-place, 
and serves the purpose of forum and café: it is here the people 
work, sit. eat, and gossip. The poor man attaches himself to 
the “ kotla” of a rich man, and is considered as a child by the 
latter. An under-chief has a number of these circles round his, 
and the collection of “ kotlas” around the great one in the centre 
of the whole which belongs to the principal chief, constitutes the 
town. The circle of huts immediately around the “ kotla” of the 
chief belongs to his wives and his blood-relations. He attaches 
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the under-chiefs to him by marrying their daughters or inducing 
his brothers to marry them. 

The country is almost everywhere luxuriant in vegetation, and 
in animals of all kinds, not always the most agreeable to man. 
Not to speak of serpents, scorpions, and the destructive tsetse—a 
fly which kills all cattle, and of which Livingstone gives several 
interesting details—there are two toe-eating insects whose acquaint 
ance one would respectfully decline. The first of these is the 
tampan, a kind of tick, which Livingstone describes as selecting 
the inner parts of the toe or finger for the infliction of its bite ; 
in size it ranges from a pin’s head to a pea, and is common in all 
the native huts in Ambaca. It sucks the blood until quite full, 
and is then of a dark-blue colour, and its skin is so tough and 
yielding that no amount of squeezing with the fingers will burst 
it. The effects of its bite are a tingling sensation of mingled 
pain and itching, which commences ascending the limb until the 
poison reaches the abdomen, where it causes violent vomiting and 
purging ; where these effects do not follow, fever sets in, and 
sometimes death is the consequence. The second insect is 
described by Dr. Barth as a tick which takes up its abode in the 
little toe, and eats it gradually away, beginning at the joint, so 
that the limb has the appearance of being tied up with a thread. 
Scarcely one man in ten has more than four toes in the districts 
where this insect appears. 

We do not mention lions, because, although they are very 
numerous, Livingstone speaks with contempt of any danger from 
them. It is only when they are wounded, or in the last exas- 
peration of hunger that they attack men. So also the lordly 
elephant, the unwieldy rhinoceros, the stupid but impetuous 
buffalo, and the timid hippopotamus, run away before man, and 
are only terrible when wounded, or when their young are menaced. 
It must be a grand sight to look upon a broad plain on which 
vast herds of elephants, buffalos, elands, and antelopes are quietly 
feeding ; and it is piteous to think how these noble creatures are 
gradually vanishing from the face of the earth, as firearms are in- 
troduced among the savages. ‘To those who are interested in 
these animals, Dr. Livingstone’s pages will be found full of 
delightful matter; and we feel some embarrassment in choosing 
extracts, so numerous are the passages which invite us. What 
he says of the horse-sickness (peripneumonia), which renders it 
difficult to keep horses anywhere between 20° and 27° S. during 
December and April, is noticeable, although his conclusion may 
be questioned. It is only during the winter (which begins in 
April), that horses can be preserved, and there is danger of their 
all perishing before December. This disease is almost always 

fatal, though one attack, if survived, prevents the occurrence 
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ofa second. Cattle are also subject to it, but in a less degree, 
and at intervals of some years. 

“ When the flesh of animals that have died of this disease is eaten, 
it causes a malignant carbuncle ; which, when it appears over any im- 
portant organ, proves rapidly fatal. It is more especially dangerous 

over the pit of the stomach. The effects of the poison had been 
experienced by missionaries who had eaten properly cooked food, the 
flesh of sheep really but not visibly affected with the disease. The 
virus in the flesh of the animal is destroyed neither by boiling nor 
roasting. This fact, of which we have had innumerable examples, 
shows the superiority of experiments on a large scale to those of acute 
and able physiologists and chemists in the laboratory, for a well-known 
physician of Paris, after careful investigation, considered that the virus 
in such cases was completely neutralized by boiling.” —p. 102. 

The fact here brought forward is assuredly of great importance, 
but Dr. Livingstone seems to us hasty in concluding from it that 
the experiments of physiologists are untrustworthy; because 
although this particular virus may poison those who eat flesh 
tainted with it, nothing can be better established than the fact 
that many other kinds of poisoned meat are innocuous, not, as 
he implies, because roasting or boiling destroys the virus, but 
because the mucous membrane of the stomach will not absorb it. 
Horses that have died of the “ glanders” have been frequently eaten 
with perfect impunity. And those savages who kill their game 
with poisoned arrows, eat the poisoned game without ever suffer- 
ing from it. The reason is simply this: the very poison which, 
when injected or absorbed into the blood, produces death, may 
be swallowed or injected into the intestinal canal with impunity : 
it is not absorbed from the stomach, and passes away harmless.* 

Dr. Livingstone calls attention to the dislike of springbucks 
and cattle for tall grass, which seems to fill them with a vague 
terror. “When oxen are taken into a country of high grass, 
they are much more ready to be startled ; their sense of danger is 
increased by the increased power of concealment afforded to an 
enemy by such a cover; and they will often start off in terror at 
the ill-defined outlines of each other.” The springbuck, possess- 
ing this feeling in an intense degree, becomes uneasy as the grass 
grows taller, and the Bakalahari tribes take advantage of it, and 
burn away large patches of grass to form spots for the spring- 
bucks to range over. 

The following will be especially interesting to physiologists— 
and mothers :— 

“T have examined several cases in which a grandmother has taken 
upon herself to suckle a grandchild. Masina of Kuruman had no 





* The reader may see this subject treated in detail by Claude Bernard. 
Lecons sur les Effets des Substances Toxiques. Paris. 1857. 
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children after the birth of her daughter Sina, and had no milk after 
Sina was weaned, an event which usually is deferred till the child is two 
or three years old. Sina married when she was seventeen or eighteen, 
and had twins; Masina, after at least fifteen years’ interval since she 
last suckled a child, took possession of one of them, applied it to her 
breast, and milk flowed, so that she was able to nurse the child en- 
tirely. Masina was at this time at least forty years of age. I have 
witnessed several other cases analogous to this. A grandmother of 
forty, or even less, for they become withered at an early age, when 
left at home with a young child, applies it to her own shrivelled breast, 
and milk soon follows. In some cases, as that of Ma-bogosing, the 
chief wife of Mahure, who was about thirty-five years of age, the child 
was not entirely dependent on the grandmother’s breast, as the mother 
suckled it too. I had witnessed the production of milk so frequently 
by the simple application of the lips of the child, that I was not there- 
fore surprised when told by the Portuguese in Eastern Africa of a 
native doctor who, by applying a poultice of the pounded larve of 
hornets to the breast of a woman, aided by the attempts of the child, 
could bring back the milk. Is it not possible that the story in the 
‘Cloud of Witnesses,’ of a man, during the time of persecution in 
Scotland, putting his child to his own breast, and finding, to the 
astonishment of the whole country, that milk followed the act, may 
have been literally true? It was regarded and is quoted as a miracle ; 
but the feelings of the father towards the child of a murdered 
mother must have been as nearly as possible analogous to the maternal 
feeling; and as anatomists declare the structure of both male and 
female breasts to be identical, there is nothing physically impossible 
in the alleged result. The illustrious Baron Humboldt quotes an 
instance of a male breast yielding milk ; and though I am not con- 
scious of being over-credulous, the strange instances I have examined 
in the opposite sex make me believe that there is no error in that 
philosopher’s statement.’’—pp. 126, 127. 

The mystery of the ants is one which baffles all philosophy. 
Those persons who are content to accept a phrase in lieu of an 
explanation find no difficulty in accounting for the marvels 
exhibited by these insects; they call the acts “instinctive,” and 
discussion is closed. But those who do not see that any light 
whatever radiates from such a phrase, and who want to detect the 
organ which performs each function, must feel themselves at 
a complete standstill after examining the tiny nervous thread 
with its knots, in the body of the ant, and then reading any of the 
observations of the ant’s habits and procedure, such, for instance, 
as the following account of the black soldier-ants, returning from 
their marauding expedition :— 


“ These I have often noticed before in different parts of the country ; 
and as we had even at Kolobeng an opportunity of observing their 
habits, I may give a short account of them here. They are black, 
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with a slight tinge of grey, about half an inch in length, and on the 
line of march appear three or four abreast ; when disturbed, they utter 
a distinct hissing or chirping sound. They follow a few leaders, who 
never carry anything, and they seem to be guided by a scent left on 
the path by the leaders; for happening once to throw the water from 
my basin behind a bush where I was dressing, it lighted on the path 
by which a regiment had passed before I began my toilette, and when 
they returned they were totally at a loss to find the way home, though 
they continued searching for it nearly half-an-hour. It was found 
only by one making a long cireuit round the wetted spot. The scent 
may have indicated also, the propriety of their going in one direction 
only. Ifa handful of earth is thrown on the path, at the middle of 
the regiment, either on its way home or abroad, those behind it are 
completely at a loss as to their further progress. Whatever it may 
be that guides them, they seem only to know that they are not to 
return, for they come up to the handful of earth, but will not cross it, 
though not a quarter of an inch high. They wheel round and regain 
their path again, but never think of retreating to the nest, or to the 
place where they have been stealing. After a quarter of an hour’s 
confusion and hissing, one may make a circuit of a foot round the 
earth, and soon all follow in that roundabout way. When on their 
way to attack the abode of the white ants, the latter may be observed 
rushing about in a state of great perturbation. The black leaders, 
distinguished from the rest by their greater size, especially in the 
region of the sting, then seize the white ants one by one, and inflict a 
sting, which seems to inject a portion of fluid similar in effect to 
chloroform, as it renders them insensible but not dead, and only able 
to move one or two front legs. As the leaders toss them on one side, 
the rank and file seize them and carry them off. 

“One morning I saw a party going forth on what has been sup- 
posed to be a slave-hunting expedition. They came to a stick, which, 
being enclosed in a white-ant gallery, I knew contained numbers of 
this insect ; but I was surprised to see the black soldiers passing with- 
out touching it. I lifted up the stick and broke a portion of the 
gallery, and then laid it across the path in the middle of the black 
regiment. The white ants, when uncovered, scampered about with 
great celerity, hiding themselves under the leaves, but attracted little 
attention from the black marauders, till one of the leaders caught 
them, and applying his sting, laid them in an instant on one side in a 
state of coma; the others then promptly seized them and rushed off. 
On first observing these marauding insects at Kolobeng, I had the 
idea, imbibed from a work of no less authority than Brougham’s 
Paley, that they seized the white ants in order to. make them slaves; 
but having rescued a number of captives, I placed them aside, and 
found that they never recovered from the state of insensibility into 
which they had been thrown by the leaders. I supposed then that 
the insensibility had been caused by the soldiers holding the necks of 
the white ants too tightly with their mandibles, as that is the way 
they seize them; but even the pupe which I took from the soldier 
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ants, though placed in a favourable temperature, never became de- 
veloped. In addition to this, if any one examines the orifice by 
which the black ant enters his barracks, he will always find a little 
heap of hard heads and legs of the white ants, showing that these 
black ruffians are a grade lower than slave-stealers, being actually 
cannibals. Elsewhere, I have seen a body of them removing their 
eggs from a place in which they were likely to be flooded by the 
rains ; I calculated their numbers to be twelve hundred and sixty ; they 
carried their eggs a certain distance, then laid them down, when 
others took them and carried them further on. Every ant in the 
colony seemed to be employed in this laborious occupation, yet there 
was not a white slave-antamongthem. One cold morning, I observed 
a band of another species of black ant, returning each with a captive : 
there could be no doubt of their cannibal propensities, for the ‘ brutal 
soldiery’ had already deprived the white ants of their legs. The fluid 
in the stings of this species is of an intensely acid taste. 

“T had often noticed the stupefaction produced by the injection of 
a fluid from the sting of certain insects before. It is particularly 
observable in a hymenopterous insect called the ‘ plasterer’ ( Pelopeus 

ickloni), which in its habits resembles somewhat the mason-bee. It 
is about an inch and a quarter in length, jet black in colour, and 
may be observed, coming into houses, carrying in its fore-legs a pellet 
of soft plaster, about the size of a pea. When it has fixed upon a 
convenient spot for its dwelling, it forms a cell about the same length 
as its body, plastering the walls, so as to be quite thin and smooth 
inside. When this is finished, all except a round hole, it brings seven 
or eight caterpillars or spiders, each of which is rendered insensible, 
but not killed, by the fluid from its sting. These it deposits in the 
cell, and then one of its own larve, which, as it grows, finds food quite 
fresh. The insects are in a state of coma, but the presence of vitality 
prevents putridity, or that drying up, which would otherwise take 
place in this climate. By the time the young insect is full grown and 
its wings completely developed, the food is done. It then pierces the 
wall of its cell at the former door, or place last filled up by its parent, 
flies off, and begins life for itself. The plasterer is a most useful in- 
sect, as it acts as a check on the inordinate increase of caterpillars 
and spiders. It may often be seen with a caterpillar or even a cricket 
much larger than itself, but they lie perfectly still after the injection 
of chloroform, and the plasterer, placing a row of legs on each side of 
the body, uses both legs and wings in trailing the victim along. The 
fluid in each case is, I suppose, designed to cause insensibility and 
likewise act as an antiseptic, the death of the victims being without 
pain.”’—pp. 537-539. 

We have no space to quote from the various botanical and 
geological passages liberally scattered through these volumes, but 
must restrict ourselves to what is said of the vitality of the Baobab- 
tree, which seems the nearest approach to indestructibility yet dis- 
covered. The natives make a strong cord from the fibres of the 
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bark of this tree, consequently the whole of the trunk, as high 
as they can reach, is often quite stripped. With any other tree 
this would be inevitable destruction, but on the Baobab it has no 
other effect than to make it throw out a new bark, which is done 
in the way of granulation. This stripping of the bark is repeated 

again and again, so that it is common to see the lower five or six 
feet of the trunk smaller in dimension than the parts above. 
Even portions of the bark which have been broken in the pro- 
cess of tearing off, and are separated from the roots, though con- 
nected with the upper part of the tree, continue to grow as 
vigorously as ever. 

“No external injury, not even a fire, can destroy this tree from 
without; nor can any injury be done from within, as it is quite com- 
mon to find it hollow; and I have seen one in which twenty or 
thirty men could lie down and sleep, as in a hut. Nor does cutting 
down exterminate it, for I saw instances in Angola in which it con- 
tinued to grow in length after it was lying on the ground. Those 
trees called exogenous grow by means of successive layers on the 
outside. The inside may be dead, or even removed altogether, without 
affecting the life of the tree. This is the case with most of the trees 
of our climate. The other class is called endogenous, and increases 
by layers applied to the inside; and when the hollow there is full, 
the growth is stopped—the tree must die. Any injury is felt most 
severely by the first class on the bark—by the second on the inside ; 
while the inside of the exogenous may be removed, and the outside 
of the endogenous may be. cut, without stopping the growth in the 
least. The mowana possesses the powers of both. ‘The reason is, 
that each of the lamin possesses its own independent vitality; in 
fact, the baobab is rather a gigantic bulb run up to seed than a tree. 
Each of eighty-four concentric rings had, in the case mentioned, grown 
an inch after the tree had been blown over. The roots, which may 
often be observed extending along the surface ofthe ground forty or 
fifty yards from the trunk, also retain their vitality after the tree is 
laid low; and the Portuguese now know that the best way to treat 
them is to let them alone, for they occupy much more room when cut 
down than when growing.’’—p. 163. 


Compare this with the ephemeral existence of the Kalomo snow- 
drop, which suddenly starts into life and whitens the whole sward 
for a few hours. Every morning a fresh crop appears, and when 
the day is cloudy they do not expand till the afternoon. In an 
hour or so they droop and die. The variations in the vitality 
possessed by animals is not less remarkable ; and to these varia- 
tions must be added those of withstanding wounds, which is by no 
means commensurate with ordinary length of life. 

“ Antelopes, formed for a partially amphibious existence, and other 
animals of that class, are much more tenacious of life than those which 
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are purely terrestrial. Most antelopes, when in distress or pursued, 
make for the water. If hunted they always do. A leche shot right 
through the body, and no limb-bone broken, is almost sure to get 
away, while a zebra, with a wound of no greater severity, will probably 
drop down dead. I have seen a rhinoceros, while standing apparently 
chewing the cud, drop down dead from a shot in the stomach, while 
others shot through one lung and the stomach go off as if little hurt. 
But if one should crawl up silently to within twenty yards of either 
the white or black rhinoceros, throwing up a pinch of dust every now 
and then, to find out that the anxiety to keep the body concealed by 
the bushes has not led him to the windward side, then sit down, rest 
the elbows on the knees, and aim, slanting a little upwards, at a dark 
spot behind the shoulders, it falls stone dead. 

“To show that a shock on the part of the system to which much 
nervous force is at the time directed, will destroy life, it may be men- 
tioned that an eland, when hunted, can be despatched by a wound, 
which does little more than injure the muscular system; its whole 
nervous force is then imbuing the organs of motion: and a giraffe, 
when pressed hard by a good horse, only two or three hundred yards, 
has been known to drop down dead, without any wound being inflicted 
at all. A full gallop by an eland or giraffe quite dissipates its power, 
and the hunters, aware of this, always try to press them at once to it, 
knowing that they have but a short space to run before the animals 
are in their power. In doing this, the old sportsmen are careful not 
to go too close to the giraffe’s tail, for this animal can swing his hind 
foot round in a way which would leave little to choose between a kick 
with it and a clap from the arm of a windmill. 

“ When the nervous force is entire, terrible wounds may be inflicted 
without killing ; a tsessebe having been shot through the neck while 
quietly feeding, we went to him, and one of the men cut his throat 
deep enough to bleed him largely. He started up after this and ran 
more than a mile, and would have got clear off, had not a dog brought 
him to bay, under a tree, where we found him standing.”’—pp. 256, 257. 


But we must cease before we have half exhausted the delight- 
ful store of information contained in this work. The brig at last 
reached Kilimane, and bore our adventurous traveller away from 
these lands he had so successfully explored. His faithful 
Makololo wanted to cross the sea with him; one petitioned so 
hard that Livingstone had great. difficulty in refusing. “ You 
will die if you go to such a cold country as mine,” said Living- 
stone. ‘That is nothing,” replied the faithful negro; “let me 
die at your feet.” One of them he did consent to take with him, 
and the others are still awaiting “their father” at Zete, to take 
them back, when he returns, to their chief. The one he selected 
was Sekwebu, a very intelligent and affectionate man, who had 
been of great service to him. 


“ When we parted from our friends at Kilimane, the sea on the bar 
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was frightful even to the seamen. This was the first time Sekwebu 
had seen the sea. Captain Peyton had sent two boats in case of 
accident. The waves were so high that, when the cutter was in one 
trough, and we in the pinnace in another, her mast was hid. We 
then mounted to the crest of the wave, rushed down the slope, and 
struck the water again with a blow which felt as if she had struck 
the bottom. Boats must be singularly well constructed to be able to 
stand these shocks. Three breakers swept over us. The men lift up 
their oars, and a wave comes sweeping over all, giving the impression 
that the boat is going down, but she only goes beneath the top of the 
wave, comes out on the other side, and swings down the slope, and 
a man bales out the water with a bucket. Poor Sekwebu looked at 
me when these terrible seas broke over, and said, ‘Is this the way you 
go? Is this the way you go?’ I smiled, and said, ‘ Yes, don’t you 
see it is?’ and tried to encourage him.””—pp. 682, 687. 


Sekwebu’s delight and astonishment at the ship and all he saw 
may be imagined. ‘The sailors and officers made much of him, 
and he said, “Your countrymen are very agreeable; what a 
strange country is this—all water together!” But alas! the 
excitement was too much for him. ‘To understand the following 
it is necessary to know that “ Ma-Robert” means Mrs. Living- 
stone, and Robert her son. 


“The constant strain on his untutored mind seemed now to reach 
a climax, for during the night he became insane. I thought at first 
that he was intoxicated. He had descended into a boat, and, when I 
attempted to go down and bring him into the ship, he ran to the stern, 
and said, ‘No! no! it is enough that I die alone. You must not 
perish ; if you come I shall throw myself into the water.’ Perceiving 
that his mind was affected, I said, ‘Now, Sekwebu, we are going to 
Ma-Robert.’ This struck a chord in his bosom, and he said, ‘ O yes; 
where is she, and where is Robert ?’ and he seemed to recover. The 
officers proposed to secure him by putting him in irons, but, being a 
gentleman in his own country, I objected, knowing that the insane 
often retain an impression of ill-treatment, and I could not bear to 
have it said in Sekelebu’s country that I had chained one of his prin- 
cipal men, as they had seen slaves treated. I tried to get him on 
shore by day, but he refused. In the evening a fresh accession of 
insanity occurred—he tried to spear one of the crew, then leaped 
overboard, and, though he could swim well, pulled himself down hand 
under hand, by the chain cable. We never found the body of poor 


Sekwebu.”—p. 683. 


The importance and variety of the information which Living- 
stone has amassed during his sixteen years’ labour in these lands 
cannot easily be estimated, but the main results of his work may 
be stated in few words. First, we have the most explicit testi- 
mony to the fact which every philosophical mind must, @ priori, 
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have deduced—namely, that missionary enterprise is futile unless 
based on a commencement of civilization. The Africans must be 
civilized before they can be christianized; and for civilization 
there must be commerce. But Livingstone has not only proved 
the necessity of commerce, he has also proved its practicability. 
And this leads us to the second result of his labours, which is the 
discovery of a water-path from the eastern coast into the interior. 
The Zambesi river—a magnificent stream, which permits naviga- 
tion all the year round—during five months of the year for large 
vessels, and during the low-water months for smaller vessels of 
about the size of our Thames steamers—and which extends six 
hundred miles, with only one rapid as an interruption, is certainly 
as fine a path into the interior as commerce could desire. The 
highlands are healthy, and the tribes friendly. A chain of 
stations might be formed on the Zambesi, having communications 
with the coast. The country is well adapted for cotton, and by 
distributing seeds of a better kind than is found indigenous, there 
is every reason to hope that the natives would be stimulated to 
cultivate it, if certain of a ready market. “ We ought to 
encourage the Africans,” says Dr. Livingstone, “to cultivate for 
our markets, as the most effectual means, next to the Gospel, of 
their elevation.” The slave trade would then be no more, and 
England would have gained the object for which she has made so 
many sacrifices. 
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Modern Spiritualism : its Facts and Fanaticisms, its Con- 
sistencies and Contradictions. With an Appendix. By E. 
W. Capron. 1855. 


Experimental Investigation of the Spirit Manifestations, 
demonstrating the Lxistence of Spirits, and their Commu- 
nion with Mortals. Doctrine of the Spirit World respecting 
Heaven, Hell, Morality, and God. Also the Influence of 
Scripture on the Morals of Christians. By Robert Hare, 
M.D., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Graduate of Yale College and Harvard Uni- 
versity, Associate of the Smithsonian Institute, and Member 
of various learned Societies. Partridge and Brittan. New 
York. 1855. 


. The Healing of the Nations. By Charles Linton. With an 


Introduction and Appendix, by Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, late 
United States Secretary, and Ex-Governor of Wisconsin. 
Third Edition. Published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Spiritual Knowledge. New York. 1855. 


. A Discussion of the Facts and Philosophy of Ancient and 


Modern Spiritualism. By S. B. Brittan and Dr. B. W. 
Richmond. Partridge and Brittan. New York. 1853. 


The Great Harmonia: being a Philosophical Revelation of 
the Natural, Spiritual, and Celestial Universe. By Andrew 
Jackson Davis, Author of “The Principles of Nature, her 
Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind.” Benjamin 
C. Mussey and Co. New York. 1853. 


. Spiritual Telegraph. A Weekly Paper, devoted to the illus- 


tration of Spiritual Intercourse. Partridge and Brittan. 
New York. 


. Christian Spiritualist. A Weekly Newspaper, published by 


the Society for the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge. 


. Review of Spiritual Manifestations. A Paper read before 


the Congregational Association of New York and Boston, 
at its Session, in April, 1858. By Charles Beecher, Pastor 
of the first Congregational Church. G. P. Putnam. New 
York. 

Observations on Mental Education. A Lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Professor 
Faraday, F.R.S. J. W. Parker and Son. London. 1854. 
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10. Superstition and Science. An Essay. By the Rev. 8. R. 
Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A. Rivington. London. 
1855. 

11. Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph. 

12, Spiritualism. By John W. Edmonds, and George T. Dexter, 
M.D. With an Appendix, by Nathaniel P. Tallmadge. 8vo. 


13. Table-moving Tested and Proved to be the Result of Satanic 
Agency. By Rev. N. 8. Godfrey, 8.C.8S. London. 1853. 

14. Table-talking ; Disclosures of Satanic Wonders and Pro- 
phetic Signs ; a Word for the Wise. By Rev. N.S. Godfrey. 
London. 1853. 

15. Table-turning, the Devil's Modern Masterpiece ; being the 
Result of a Course of Experiments. By Rev. E. Gillson, 
M.A. London. 


LL who inhabit this vast metropolis—the high table-land of 
civilization—will remember the extraordinary exhibitions 
which distinguished it in 1853. An epidemic had spread through 
all classes—at least all those classes which had leisure to be 
affected by it,—and the higher the class the more fiercely did it 
rage throughout it. In calling it an epidemic we do not neces- 
sarily prejudge the character of the phenomena; for truth as 
well as falsehood often manifests itself in an epidemic form, 
spreads irrespective of its evidence, and gets itself established 
through that sympathetic sensibility by means of which one mind 
passes on its impressions to another. An opinion, formed nobody 
knows where, spread by nobody knows whom, will suddenly, like 
a wave, overflow society, and before we have recovered from our 
astonishment, will as suddenly recede, leaving sometimes few or 
no vestiges of its influx, sometimes very sad ones. The parti- 
cular instance we are referring to was that singular and wide- 
spread epidemic which bore the name of table-turning. Sud- 
denly, and without previous agitation, it swept over the country, 
and seized upon every class, until it was as rare to find a man 
who had not spun tables, as in the railway mania it was to find 
one who had not fingered scrip. Among the distinguishing differ- 
ences of classes, none are more characteristic than their plea- 
sures ; but now great and little, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
professional and non-professional, cleric and laic, peer and prole- 
taire, were brought to the same level of enjoyment,—all absorbed 
in one universal pastime. 

But while the harvest was thus rapidly ripening and giving 
such great promise of a varied and rich abundance, there sud- 
denly came over it a blight, in the shape of a letter from Professor 
Faraday. Not more suddenly did the verbosa et grandis epistola, 
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asJuvenal calls it, which came from the tyrant at Caprea, cast down 
the worthless imperial favourite from his bad ascendancy, than did 
Professor Faraday's letter, in 1858, arrest and reduce almost to 
nothing the ascendant marvel. The two capital features of this 
famous letter were these: first, it indicated a mechanical test, 
whereby the operators might discover whether the movement of 
the table originated by unconscious pressure from themselves, or 
was due to some other cause; and, secondly, it expressed a 
strong opinion that the real source was such a pressure, and 
conjoined with that opinion a solemn rebuke of the national 
ignorance which allowed “ educated” people to rush to conclusions 
utterly inconsistent with their uniform experience and most 
certain knowledge. The letter produced immediate results: of 
the serious inquirers, some applied the test, and were convinced 
that their tables moved from unconscious pressure; others dis- 
dained to use it, and persisted in attributing the movement to some 
mysterious cause; but the masses, too idle to use the test with 
which they were furnished, awed moreover by the Professor's autho- 
ritative remonstrance, and began to think they were doing some- 
thing foolish, as they before had thought they were doing some- 
thing wise, and abandoned their new pursuit with the same pre- 
cipitancy with which they had embraced it. But among those 
who continued faithful, many were the murmurs and much the 
scorn. Of these, a gentleman, much versed in theological criti- 
cisms, the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A., has 
been one of the most conspicuous. For reasons derived from 
professional views, this gentleman has a nervous antipathy to 
anything that abridges the prerogative of faith. He revels in 
believing on hearsay; he especially delights in believing anything 
that puts science to rout and confounds the philosophers; to 
believe a thing because he has seen it with his own eye, is a sad 
necessity and sordid satisfaction; to receive it on the authority 
of another, is a blessed operation and a supreme delight: he 
eagerly believes Dr. Elliotson, when he says that he had a 
patient who “could predict numerous things relating to others;” 
he believes a Mr. Prichard, who says “he has witnessed several 
tables taken off their legs and mounting into air;” he believes 
the Rev. Chauncy Townshend, and the Rev. Mr. Godfrey's 
wonders,—anything, or anybody, if he be not a philosopher with 
his apparatus, which he regards as an appeal to the lowest form 
of evidence, the evidence derived from the senses. He does not 
pretend to assert that Professor Faraday's test did not meet the 
jJacts known at the time of its invention; but he sneers at it, for 
affording no solution of much more wonderful facts, such as 
Mr. Prichard's, at that time unknown. How a gentleman who 
reasons in this way should have got among the philosophers and 
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be entitled to write F.R.S. after his name is no concern of ours: 
why we allude to it at all is, partly to call attention to that 
aversion to positive science, and that exaltation of evidence, at 
second-hand, which abounds among men who, unfortunately for 
us, are in the position of teachers; but principally, to note that 
we shall be much in error if we suppose that table-turning, or 
that group of asserted phenomena which, in this country, is 
embodied under that name, and which in America assumes the 
loftier title of spiritualism, in ceasing to occupy the attention of 
the public generally, has also ceased to occupy the attention of 
every part of it. The fact is very much otherwise. Our readers 
would be astonished were we to lay before them the names of 
several of those who are unflinching believers in it, or are 
devoting themselves to the study or reproduction of its marvels, 
Not only does it survive, but survives with all the charm and all 
the stimulating attractiveness of a secret science. Until the 
public mind in England shall be prepared to receive it, or until 
the evidence can be put in a shape to enforce general conviction, 
the present policy is, to nurse it in quiet and enlarge the circle of 
its influence by a system of noiseless extension. Whether this 
policy will be successful remains to be seen, but there can be no 
doubt that, should ever the time arrive for a revival of the 
movement, the persons at its head would be men and women 
whose intellectual qualifications are known to the public, and 
who possess its confidence and esteem. 

In Partridge and Brittan’s Spiritual Telegraph, published 
weekly at New York, there is a letter from a gentleman who 
signs himself J. Jones, and who, under the date of September 
23rd, 1856 (by an amusing misprint, 1756), writes from “ Peck- 
ham, (London, England),” on the state of spiritualism in Eng- 
land. According to this authority, “there is a strong under- 
current of wish and anxiety to witness the phenomena of spirit 
power among thousands of the community, and before long that 
wish must be satisfied. The American spiritualist newspapers 
are beginning to be read, but are complained of as abounding in 
generalities, and deficient in facts. But what is wanting is facts.” 
Meanwhile great efforts are being made. Mr. Jones gives an in- 
stance which corroborates what we have said, which we have no 
doubt, from what has reached us, is perfectly true. He was 
present, he tells us, on the evening of the 4th of September, at 
the house of a Professor belonging to one of our Colleges. The 
party consisted of nine persons, six of whom were mediums. 
The object of the meeting was to convince the Professor of the 
existence of spirit power. The means taken were these: first, 
the arms of one of the mediums began to rotate like a wheel; 
then, a medium, laying hold of a Bible, pointed to a passage, and 
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on going to the light it was found to be Ezekiel x. 1,2. Mr. 
Jones then proceeds to show how the prophecy was applied : 

“ As the Professor is the occupant of a scientific throne at one of our 
universities, and knowing the powerful hold he has upon the minds of 
the scientific portion of Great Britain, I asked, ‘ Does this mean that 
the Professor is to go into the difficulties of the circle and spirit power, 
collect facts, and ‘ scatter them as coals of fire’ over the heads of the 
people ?’? At once the Bible-medium beat a ran tan joyously with his 
hands on the table, so as to cause a hearty laugh from the circle. 

“The wheel-motion was given to one medium, the Bible-passages 
to another, and, all being correctly done, seemed much to please the 
power acting on the mediums.” 


Mr. Rymer, in his “Spirit Manifestations,” has also named 
a group, or circle, consisting of “Sir David Brewster; Mrs. 
Trollope, the authoress; her son, Thomas Trollope ; my brother, 
a man of intelligence; a friend, a collegiate; Mr. Home (in 
whose presence wonderful phys::al manifestations took place) ; 
and the members of my own family.” Sir David Brewster had 
quite enough of it in one sitting, and could not be prevailed 
upon to come again; but Mrs. Trollope was of a more teachable 
spirit, as she has taken the pains to show in two or three unlucky 
chapters of her last novel. It is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Rymer, while he had pen in hand, did not favour us with some 
short notice of his relations with the famous medium Home, 
alias Hume—now, alas! sunk into obscurity—instead of giving 
us some forty pages of that trashy talk which is in so marked a 
way the vernacular of the spirits as to have excited in the minds 
of some of the most enthusiastic believers the suspicion of their 
being for the most part idiots. or, if the stories in circulation 
be correct, his infatuation with respect to that dexterous person, 
Mr. Hume, was so extravagant, that an account of it would have 
been a useful illustration of the state of mind to which many of the 
adepts in these mysteries are almost inevitably reduced, and, con- 
sequently, of the value that should be put upon their testimony. 

It is manifest, then, from these extraordinary communications, 
that the movement in this country continues, and in very good 
company too. But even were it otherwise, its importance can 
never pass away. Call it a hallucination, and it is still of its 
class one of the most precious facts ever contributed to mental 
science. We should study the absent table-turning as we study 
the absent cholera, with a view of discovering why it came, and 
how it may be prevented; we should study it to ascertain if the 
special causes of the disease, which has in this instance attracted 
attention by its exaggerated development, may be not very 
frequently acting when least we suspect it, and entering largely 
into those moral and intellectual disturbances to which, now in 
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a variety of forms, and sometimes on a larger scale, society is 
exposed. It may never re-appear in this country—it may die out 
in America—but the conditions of mind which permitted and 
developed it will survive, like the physical conditions favourable 
to cholera, to perpetuate old mischief under old forms, or pro- 
duce new mischief under new forms. Assuming it to be a great 
intellectual malady, we put its symptoms on record, either for 
present admonition, or for future study and instruction. 

Puny offsets from the great American stem, the European mani- 
festations soon dwindled away, presenting in this respect a re- 
markable contrast to the fate of the parent plant. Free to grow, 
neither overshadowed by authority, as everything in old countries 
is, nor kept in check by that concentrated opinion, which in 
Europe is ever ready to issue from governing centres, to reconnoitre, 
to criticise, and too often to browbeat new ideas, the American 
repping, as it was first called, or spiritualism, as it is now called, 
has extended with a rapidity and maintained itself with a tenacity 
that is astonishing. In America it has been no mere pastime of 
society—no mere evening diversion of elegant Know-Nothings 
or Do-Nothings—no welcome resource of people who, having 
pretty well exhausted the pleasures of this world, have a very 
strong interest in getting any new amusement they can out of 
any other world. There, among the busy, bustling classes of the 
most active workshop in the world—among its proverbially sharp, 
keen, wide-awake citizens, the new movement computes its be- 
lievers, not by hundreds or thousands, but by millions. There 
it numbers among its advocates and practical illustrators, men 
who have filled honourable public offices, professional men of 
character, scientific men, lawyers, physicians, clergymen of various 
denominations, and a considerable portion of the newspaper press. 
We find such men as Judge Edmonds—a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, and a lawyer of high reputation; 
and Professor Hare, highly esteemed among his countrymen as a 
man of science—not only giving in their adhesion to the asserted 
truth of the phenomenon, but coming before the public with 
elaborate expositions of their new faith, and with a large body 
of evidence derived from their own experience. This movement 
has also its own peculiar literature, histories of its progress, con- 
troversies as to its nature, philosophic developments of its views, 
and periodical records of its manifestations. <A list of no less 
than sixty works, published in New York and Boston alone, lies 
before us, including such periodicals as the Shekinah, a monthly 
journal, and the Spiritual Telegraph, a weekly publication. Of 
these works, some, like the revelations of Davis, the famous Pough- 
keepsie seer, profess to have been dictated by spirits to persons 
in a magnetic sleep, and by them communicated orally to scribes, 
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—the fact of the person being in such a sleep, and uttering the 
matter which is published, being attested by numerous wit- 
nesses, whose names are given, and whom we must presume to be 
persons entitled to be believed. Not less remarkable than 
all this, and what seems justificatory of the faith which so ex- 
tensively prevails, is the very striking cireumstance that some 
of the principal persons who oppose the movement, either re- 
garding it as dangerous or denying its high spiritual pretensions, 
such as Dr. Mahan, the Resident of Cleveland College, Dr. 
Butler, the Rev. Mr. Beecher, or the severest of its critics, 
Dr. Richmond,—all admit the truth of the phenomena, some 
attributing them either to Od-force, or the devil. Even the 
North American Review, of April, 1855, apologizes for its tardy 
notice of the movement, and in an article entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Necromancy,” accepts the facts, bears witness to the intelligence 
and social standing of those who accept them, and endorses the 
statement made by its advocates, that they number nearly two 
millions in the States. It is of opinion that the phenomena are 
sufficiently curious to demand a profound investigation from 
scientific men. With such a conviction it is much to be lamented 
that it did not itself institute a more critical inquiry. 

In relying for our information exclusively, as we shall do, on 
the evidence furnished by the advocates of the movement, we have 
the advantage of Mr. Capron’s book, ‘“‘ Modern Spiritualism, its 
Facts and Fanaticisms, Consistencies and Contradictions,” which 
we find described by Professor Hare as “a matter-of-fact and 
business-like publication,” and which is advertised in the spiritual 
newspapers as Mr. Capron’s “great work.” ‘Taking him as 
our principal guide, we find that it is the little town of Arcadia, 
in the State of New York, about seventy miles from Rochester, 
which has the honour of being the Nazareth of the new faith. 
In it was a cluster of houses, called Hydesville, and one 
of them, which bore unmistakeable evidences of age, and which 
had been the abode of many families in succession, was 
tenanted in 1847 by a family of the name of Fox. That the 
accommodation was scant may be gathered from the fact that 
the Fox family, consisting of a man and his wife, and two 
daughters, the eldest fifteen, and the youngest twelve, occupied 
two beds in the same room—a curious proof that the imauspi- 
cious overcrowding which excites the displeasure of English 
philanthropists, and baffles the skill of English legislators in 
an English hamlet, has its counterpart in an American forest- 
village, called, in the parlance of the country, a town. The house, 
it seems, had but an indifferent reputation when the Fox family 
took it. The tenants had been disturbed by rappings, and one of 


the family deposed to seeing a “ man in the kitchen, in gray pants, 
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frock coat, and black cap,” whom she declared at the time, and 
is still convinced, was a ghost. Indeed, there was every reason 
why there should be one, but, contrary to what usually happens 
in affairs of this kind, the mysteries of the house were not talked of; 
and the Fox family entered upon possession without a suspicion 
of them. But in less than three months afterwards, Mrs. Fox 
was disturbed by peculiar raps, which continued for four or five 
nights, to the great annoyance of the family, when at length the 
youngest girl, who was destined to play a conspicuous part in the 
movement, found that, “‘ by making her hand go, the spirit would 
reply by corresponding raps.” Through this great discovery, a 
mode of communication was established, it being agreed on that 
an affirmation should be one rap, and that no rap should be a nega- 
tive. It was thus elicited that the spirit was a man who had been 
murdered in the house, and that his body was buried in the 
cellar, where it was immediately sought for, but not found. The 
wonder was great ; the neighbours flocked in; communication by 
means of the alphabet was devised ; Methodist ministers gave their 
sanction, and the movement got fairly afoot. These, in outline, 
were the preliminary occurrences at Hydesville. The parentage 
of the movement is therefore humble enough—a haunted house— 
an unfortunate spirit, eager to disclose his murder by disagreeable 
or descriptive sounds—‘as the splash of clotted blood, the 
dragging of a body across the floor, the nailing of boards, as if 
of a coffin, and the shovelling of dirt, as for a grave.” Such were 
the humble and apparently worn-out materials out of which a 
splendid edifice was raised. 

The scene now changed to Rochester, where an elder sister, Mrs. 
Fish, and the youngest, Kate, soon attracted notice. They 
arrived in April, and by November they had met with the most 
signal success. Several Methodist ministers—attracted perhaps 
by the rappings, as confirming Wesley's story of the rappings 
which, as he learnt from his father's letters, had happened at the 
house of the latter at Epsworth—joined the movement. Com- 
mittees were appointed by public meetings to inquire into the 
subject—these committees reporting favourably to other public 
meetings, whose adverse verdict was but a slight impediment in 
the way of the triumphant cause. While the two elder sisters 
were thus successfully employed in Rochester, the youngest, 
Kate, was staying with Mr. Capron’s family at Auburn, where 
she obtained a great accession of adherents to the new faith, and 
thus was the cause of a group of manifestations which are unpa- 
ralleled in the whole movement. Between the autumn of 1848 
and the spring of 1850, numbers of believers and mediums sprang 
up in a variety of places, and, at the latter date, the Fox family, 
now grown famous, made their first appearance in New York, 
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at Barnum’s Hotel—an inauspicious name, suggestive of shame- 
less, but successful fraud. They had soon the honour of being 
brought out by the Rev. Dr. Griswold, and introduced to a 
distinguished company, of which Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Feni- 
more Cooper, Mr. Bryant, Dr. Francis, Dr. Hawks, and others 
of general or local reputation, were part. The performances were 
confined to thought-reading and rapping, the latter of which 
would probably appear to these gentlemen as the remarkable 
part of the affair, the former being doubtless known to them as 
one of the phenomena which it is alleged mesmerism exhibits 
and mystifies, and hypnotism exhibits and explains. At all 
events, satisfied with this ceremony of reception, their names dis- 
appeared, and are never heard of again in connexion with the 
movement. It certainly was not for want of having their attention 
called to it. Adhesion to the new faith proceeded from that time 
with astonishing rapidity. ‘‘ Circles’—so the circularly-sitting 
companies are called, which, in different houses, receive manifesta- 
tions through some person styled a medium, who has the power 
of eliciting them—sprang up in every part of the very feverish 
and excitable “ empire-city.” A gentleman of the name of 
Partridge was particularly active; “a man of wealth,” says Mr. 
Capron, “though too independent and high-minded to be fashion- 
able,” a form of expression which is either a pouting way of 
saying that he is not admitted to the sphere of “ the upper ten 
thousand,” or an artful way of recommending him to ultra- 
democratic sympathies, by ascribing to him a noble disdain for 
it. To him, personally, the matter can be of little consequence, 
since by his spirited patronage of spiritualism he has been, for 
a long time past, in the choicest company of the other world. For 
two years and upwards he has been holding circles in his house, 
and his name, with that of Brittan, is most conspicuously asso- 
ciated with the phenomena. They are present in the titlepages of 
much of the affluent corroborative literature to which this move- 
ment has given rise, by authors and public men. Mr. Brittan is 
the great literary controversialist of spiritualism, as well as 
editor of a weekly paper, the Spiritual Telegraph (also pub- 
lished by Partridge and Brittan), devoted to its propagation. 
Mr. Partridge we shall find connected with some unexceptionably 
attested facts that have not very successfully borne the test of 
investigation : he is introduced to usas a cautious observer, and 
will furnish us with the means of estimating the amount of sagacity 
and prudence displayed by the most critical believers in the new 
science. ‘The public press, we may be sure, was not idle, a por- 
tion denouncing it as the grossest fraud, another portion asserting 
its genuineness. No opposition, however, could impede its pro- 
gress, as is evident from the fact, that in July, 1854, an associa- 
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tion was formed, which took the name of “ The Society for the 
Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge,” with Miss Catherine Fox as 
the society's professor, and Mr. Tallmadge, the ex-governor of 
Wisconsin, as president, supported by forty other respectable 
gentlemen of various professions, belonging to different 
States, as vice-presidents, trustees, or committee men. Such 
was the success in New York. In Boston, where it ap- 
peared in force about the same time, it also spread with 
rapidity. Providence, R.I., supplied some of its most extra- 
ordinary devotees. In Philadelphia, though its progress was 
slower, it required four months of incessant meeting in the first- 
formed circle, before the medium could be favoured with @ 
single faint rap, and its demeanour, more in unison with the 
staid character of the quaker city, being chiefly confined to 
intercourse with spirits, yet the result was the formation of an 
association called “the Harmonial Association of Philadelphia,” 
in 1852, for the purpose of dispensing charity and collecting 
evidence; but what have been its fruits nowhere appears. The 
same year saw it spread through different parts, even to Mrs. 
Trollope’s city of Cincinnati, in the Far West. Such was the 
rapid growth of the mustard tree which had sprung “ from the 
smallest of all seeds,” the ghost appearance in the old house at 
Hydesville. 

It is much to be regretted that neither of the societies should 
have attempted to reduce to some order the show of facts which 
their science exhibits, and to lead us to something like a critical 
appreciation of the evidence on which it is based. In the 
presence of this hopeless confusion we shall endeavour, first, 
to group the facts in such a way as to give a distinct im- 
pression of their general character and of their diversities 
(we shall be helped but little by any of the works we have met 
with, all of them being remarkable for a strange want of precision 
and absence of analytic arrangement) ; secondly, we shall present 
what have been called the fanaticisms of the movement, respecting 
which the acceptors of the facts imply the agency of delusion, and 
even fraud, and thus, confronting the facts and fanaticisms, we 
shall discover what is the test, if there be any, by which they are 
distinguished from each other; lastly, we shall glance at the 
adverse evidence, as far as we have been made aware of it through 
the writings of the believers—thus giving a sufficiently distinct 
outline of the whole state of the question. 

In his excellent and highly interesting report to the French 
Academy, on a memoir by M. Rondet (ed Var), “ on the divining- 
rods employed for the purpose of discovering subterranean waters,” 
M. Chevreul has an incidental notice of table-turning. He 
had himself seen the phenomena as they generally were ex- 
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hibited in France, and had no hesitation in ascribing the 
impulse communicated to the table to that unconscious mus- 
cular movement, of which he had given an account in a 
letter to M. Ampere in 1833. He shows this to be the de- 
termining cause in the action of the divining-rod, and, by 
careful experiments, he has proved it to be the cause of the 
oscillations of the exploratory pendulum, or magic ring with 
which most of us are familiar, and whose vibrations, until ex- 
plained, may sometimes very well pass for the result of an 
inherent intelligent action. He agrees, consequently, with 
Professor Faraday, in attributing the table-turning, as it had met 
his observation, to the unconscious muscular action of the 
assistants, and furnishes one or two curious and well-known 
illustrations of the power of effecting motion in a body whose 
bulk seems to be out of all proportion with the moving force, 
by a series of efforts, each excessively feeble, but uninterrupted 
and multiplied in one direction. The destruction of a sus- 
pension bridge by the steady regular tramp of a regiment march- 
ing over it is an instance. We may add that, among the severe 
crucial tests to which the galleries of the Crystal Palace were 
submitted, the marching through them of the sappers and miners, 
in regular military step, was regarded as one of the severest. 
Having, then, like Mr. Faraday, seen nothing of table-turning 
but in the humble form of its ordinary European manifestation, 
he has not attempted—for satisfactory reasons connected with 
the official character and limits of his report—any solution of 
the higher phenomena, as they exist in America, satisfying him- 
self with a general notice of them by means of a classification, 
which we shall use as a convenient framework wherein to set and 
arrange the principal facts. We shall therefore group the phe- 
nomena under the various heads of the phenomena of acoustics, 
of optics, of transference or abnormal movement, of spiritual 
manifestation, and of mediumship. 

Phenomena of Acoustics—Music, by invisible means, is 
frequently heard. Guitars and other instruments, but especially 
guitars, become extremely restless, pass rapidly over or around 
the heads of the persons composing the “circle,” as it is called, 
occasionally touching them. A guitar and a house-bell, being laid 
on the table, and another guitar under it, sometimes the latter is 
suddenly struck as if by human fingers, and moves slowly from 
under the table to the centre of the room; the guitar on the 
table then rises and joins it, and they both play together for a 
moment, after which one flies up to the ceiling, playing first an 
unknown tune, and then “ Yankee Doodle;’ accompaniments 
come from them to various songs sung by the company, the 
guitars marching sometimes in double-quick time, from one end 
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of the room to the other, and occasionally touching the company 
“in the most familiar and loving manner ;” after an hour the 
bell would be taken up and rung violently, also passing rapidly 
from one spot to another. Then the handle of the guitar would 
give out sounds, “ more or less correct,” of sawing boards, driving 
nails, planing, boring, and filing. ‘ Occasionally’—we quote 
from a “ Memorial to Congress,” to which thirteen thousand 
signatures were attached, the first being that of the ex-Governor 
Tallmadge, President of the Association for the Diffusion of 
Spiritual Knowledge—“ occasionally there are sounds resembling 
the hoarse voices of wind and waves, mingled with the creaking 
as of the masts of a ship labouring in a rough sea. At times 
powerful concussions, not unlike distant thunder or the discharge 
of artillery, causing surrounding objects, and floors, and even 
houses to shake. On other occasions, harmonic sounds are heard, 
as of human voices, but more frequently resembling the tones of 
various musical instruments, such as fife, drum, trumpet, guitar, 
harp, and piano; sometimes instruments being present, and 
sometimes not.” Now and then the sounds are so “tremendous” 
as to attract crowds—the noise resembling the blows of a sledge- 
hammer, struck by a strongarm. These performances take place 
in the dark. 

Phenomena of Optics.—Mrs. Whitmore, a celebrated medium, 
mentions a case where electric lights of great brilliancy filled the 
upper part of the room, remaining visible for several minutes 
to three or four persons. Sometimes a phosphorescent light 
gleams over the walls, or shoots, meteor-like, through the apart- 
ment. Mr. Brittan having gone to sleep during some experi- 
ments at Mr. Partridge’s, was aroused by a powerful shock, and 
saw two balls of fire proceed towards a table and move it. The 
experiments, of course, were performed in the dark. Mr. Fowler, 
a member of the chief New York circle, saw luminous currents 
from what appeared to be a box of electrical apparatus. One of 
the company, says Mr. Brittan, citing Mr. Fowler, laid a piece of 
paper, pen and ink, on the lid of this box (or what appeared to 
be one). ‘“‘ The luminous currents now centred round the pen, 
which was immediately taken up and dipped in ink, and without 
any other force or instrument, as far as I could perceive, the pen 
was made to move across the paper, and the communication was 
made which I have since learned was in the Hebrew language.” 
(This remarkable communication, vouched for by the entire circle, 
met with some very sharp criticism, as we shall by-and-bye see.) 
At the house of Mr. and Mrs. Porter, of Bridport, a remarkable 
manifestation occurred: a circle being formed round a chair, a 
blank sheet of paper and a pencil were placed upon it; pre- 
sently luminous currents burst in from the four corners of the 
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room, converged to a focus about the chair, and then expanded 
to a disc of about two feet diameter, extremely brilliant and 
dazzling, in the midst of which appeared the radiant form of a 
venerable old man, with long white hair and beard. With a 
benign expression he took the pencil in his hand, and rapidly 
traced a line on the paper. The light then vanished, and the 
pencil was heard to fall. The paper, on being examined, had 
written upon it, “ Mrs. Minor, Lichfield.” But who was “ Mrs. 
Minor?” Nobody knew. It evidently could not be the vene- 
rable old gentleman's address, But the next day came a stranger 
to inquire for Mrs. Porter; his name was Minor: the paper 
being shown to him, he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Minor, of Lichfield, can be no 
other person than my deceased wife.” It is proper to explain 
that Mrs. Porter, whom we presume to be a professional medium, 
being in an entranced state, was informed by the spirits that 
they would make an effort to write without human hands, “ and it 
was for this purpose they performed the singular but highly interest- 
ing feat” we have just described. But one more instance under this 
head. Mrs. S. S. Smith, who Mr. Brittan informs us has contri- 
buted some beautiful verses to the Shekinah, had the misfortune 
to lose a sister, who on departing promised to return from the 
spirit land. Months had passed away, when one night, “it was 
of that pitchy darkness peculiar to a slow drizzling rain,” of that 
peculiar rain “ which falls silently to the ground without making 
a single sound,” that Mrs. Smith, being in the act of going to 
sleep, having turned upon her side, with her face towards the 
wall, all at once felt a bright, clear light penetrating through 
and beneath the eyelids, which grew brighter and brighter until 
the room was illuminated, when sounds of gently gliding foot- 
steps were heard coming from the opposite window; then came 
the rustling of a gown, and then the consciousness of a spiritual 
presence—that of her much-lamented sister, the late Miss Smith. 

Phenomena of Transference, or Abnormal Movement of Inani- 
mate or Animate Objects.—At the head of this group stands the 
air-floating of men and tables. A medium of the name of Gordon 
is mentioned as endowed with this faculty. At the sittings of 
the New York circle he was sometimes taken up bodily and con- 
veyed about the room in the air for several minutes, his head and 
hands striking against the ceiling. At Dr. Gray's house he was 
carried through different apartments a length of sixty feet. 
“Many credible witnesses,” Mr. Capron says, “will depose to 
the facts.” He mentions two—Mr. Partridge and Dr. Gray. 
Governor Tallmadge informs us that once, being at the lodgings 
of the Fox family, he got upon a table, which, though kept down 
by the three women, first raised two of its legs, and then pulled 
up its two others to a level with them, until the whole was sus- 
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pended in the air about six inches from the floor, the Governor 
feeling a gentle vibratory motion, asif floating in air. In Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Mr. Hume, known in this country, being the 
medium, “a table rose clear from the floor and floated in the 
atmosphere for several seconds, then poised itself on its two legs 
for thirty seconds. The manifestation was accompanied by a 
powerful shock, causing the floor to vibrate. There was also a 
sound like the motion of distant thunder, causing tables and 
chairs, and other inanimate objects, and all of us, to tremble from 
head to foot, in such a manner that the whole effect was both seen 
and felt.” The room, on the occasion, was welllighted. Among 
the witnesses to this was Professor Wells, Professor of Electricity 
and Chemistry at Cambridge. On another occasion, Hume was 
suddenly and repeatedly taken up a distance of three feet, “ pal- 
pitating with the contending emotions of joy which choked his 
utterance.” It is not said if the room were darkened, but of course 
it was, as the persons present “ touched his feet to satisfy them- 
selves ;” and the narrator says, “ I felt the distance from the soles 
of his boot to the floor, and it was nearly three feet.”—Witness, 
the Editor of the Hartford Times. We may here observe that 
Mr. Hume has since, to the great scandal of the Christian 
Spiritualist, gone over to the Church of Rome, and is spoken of 
by the Spiritual Telegraph as becoming weak-minded, and a little 
insane. ‘The former rather comforts itself with the possibility of 
his being the means of making the Pope a spiritualist, but does 
not reckon much upon it. 

But in addition to this air-floating, the movements of tables 
are of the most surprisingly varied kind. ‘Sometimes their motion 
is grave and thoughtful, sometimes frolicsome, if we may so speak, 
and fantastic, and sometimes not unlike the noisy hilarity of a 
man in liquor. Mr. Charles Partridge’s conversion, under the 
auspices of Miss Kate Fox, was effected in this way :—After 
Kate had displayed her rapping powers, she and the persons 
present retired to the window, about ten feet from the table; 
presently, the chairs at the end of the table having made room 
for it to pass, the one whirling off to the right, the other to the 
left, it moved out slowly, and advanced with the greatest steadi- 
ness, not stopping until it had reached the group at the window. 
What it did next we know not. The miracle was irresistible. 
Judge Edmonds, who boasts of a large experience of tabular 
manifestations, has seen a table rise up from the midst of several 
people, turn upside down, and in this fashion resume the spot it 
had left; at other times it would rear to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, the lamp upon it remaining unmoved ; or, sometimes, 
when having only a centre leg, he has seen it lifted a foot, in 
spite of the persons present, and shaken violently as a man would 
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shake a goblet, the lamp on it remaining in its place, while its 
glass pendants rang again. Of a table's occasional extravagance 
of deportment, owing partly, doubtless, to its sensibility to song, 
the following is an instance. At High Rock, Mass., an Irish 
servant girl, who had begun “to have the raps,” having gone to 
bed, the family were awoke by a tremendous noise in her room. 
Going there, they found her in a cloak on the floor, singing at 
the top of her voice, accompanied by raps on the table and every- 
where. As she went on singing, the mattress caught the infection, 
rose in the air, keeping accurate time, until it finally fell to the 
floor. But now the bedstead took up the dance, first one leg, then 
another, then all, keeping time to the singing, and with such vio- 
lence as nearly to demolish itself. Dr. Richmond explains it by 
supposing that “the Irish Od-force had charged the bedstead 
and mattress,” and is satisfied with the single testimony of A. J. 
Davis ; but Mr. Brittan, who sees in it a brilliant proof of spirit- 
power, though thinking Mr. Davis's testimony quite sufficient, is 
happy to be able to state, that there is abundance of indisputable 
evidence to support it. 

With respect to other material objects, we can do little more 
than say that there is hardly a piece of domestic furniture that 
does not perform the most extraordinary and equally well-attested 
feats. ‘Tongs and pokers leave their places, and pile them- 
selves on the tops of beds ; plated candlesticks, bent upon suicide, 
beat themselves to pieces on the floor; in a bedroom, to which 
no one is supposed to have access, lay figures are found made 
up of articles of clothing, stuffed to represent men and women in 
different positions, some with bibles in the attitude of prayer; 
brushes and tumblers of water rise from their places, dash 
through the window-panes, and fall in the street. Such move- 
ments, in many cases, are quite spontaneous, no one demanding 
or expecting them. Sometimes they seem to arise from mere 
superabundance of energy, as when a lamp jumps from the mantel- 
piece to the middle of the floor ; sometimes from a love of practical 
joke, as when pitchers full of water pass through rooms, and empty 
themselves into beds, or when a tea-kettle goes and hides itself 
in a cellar ; sometimes, as if from a frenzy of drunken violence, as 
when saucepans and broom-handles, without the slightest pro- 
vocation, make desperate assaults upon bedsteads, not always 
a very gentle race, as we have just seen, and come off with 
fractured limbs for their pains. The facts here cited are, it must 
be observed, of the highest order, and are with great confidence 
put forward as evidence by the ablest of the believers, who will, 
no doubt, receive as a remarkable corroboration of the animated 
intelligence which they ascribe to tables and chairs, an interest- 
ing fact which we obtain from M. E. Chevreul. “ The island 
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of Guadaloupe,” he says, “ possesses a chair endowed with the 
faculty of composing in prose and verse, as is manifest from a 
pamphlet presented to the library of the Institute, of which the 
following is an exact copy :— 

“Juanita, a Novel, by a Chair, followed by a Proverb and some 
Select Pieces of the same Author, with a Preface by the Editor, on 
the Phenomena of Table-turning. 

- « « « The literary productions of the Chair are merely the ee of a 
mystic book, which it will unroll, page by page, before the ed eyes 
of the believers. —Epilogue, p. 63. 

“On Sale at theGovernment Printing Office, Basse Terre, Guadaloupe. 

‘*Government Printing Office, 1853.” 

Phenomena of Spiritual Personality and Intelligence.—The 
cases of Visibility of Spirits are few; but as well attested as the 
rest of the phenomena. Mr. Fowler, a member of the New York 
circle, and in very high credit with it, has seen a ruddy-looking 
gentleman with a box under his arm, who turned out to be 
Franklin ; in company with him a smaller man, Hahnemann, the 
discoverer of homeopathy. He saw the former busily engaged 
for an hour in doing something to the box, which evidently, by 
some difficulty it presented, puzzled and disconcerted the Doctor 
and his friends ; it was, however, finally got into order, and pro- 
duced its results. A clergyman in Connecticut, Dr. Phelps, 
whose house was for a year and a half the scene of manifestations 
which form a conspicuous feature of the evidence, saw a spirit 
in a white sheet, which first appeared in the bedroom of his 
daughter, who called his attention to it. The spirit, on vanish- 
ing, left its sheet behind on a chair. Miss Phelps, on entering 
& room, was surprised to see three strange gentlemen, two sitting 
on the sofa, a third on a chair by the table, who took no notice of 
her. All had their hats on, and the one in the chair was reading 
a paper, with his legs thrown up on the table, very much at his 
ease. As the young lady came near him, he leaned over on one 
side, and falling, chair and all to the floor, instantly disappeared. 
What became of the others is not stated; but we presume they 
followed their friend. ‘There was no illusion, we are assured, 
about this. But Mr. Capron says, with respect to some other 
instances, that the circumstances were not of a character to leave 
the matter beyond a doubt, and therefore no record was kept. 
Master Harry, a boy who had the misfortune of being the house 
medium, and of keeping the family in great discomfort for a year 
and a half, saw his father one night, also dressed in white, who 
gave him a silver watch. Another case is reported of a body, 
in a dissecting-room, appearing to two ladies engaged in medical 
studies. 

Conversations and communications with relations and friends 
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are among the most ordinary of the phenomena, and require no 
special illustration. But illustrious historical personages, states- 
men, men of literary or scientific distinction, philosophers, and 
poets, visit earth again. Professor Hare having received some 
most important information from his late father, Mr. Robert Hare, 
and other members of his family, respecting the organization of 
the spirit world, and feeling a delicacy in publishing it on the 
authority of his own relations, requested that certain distinguished 
spirits, who, as he had been told, had attended one of his lectures 
at Boston, would sanction a synopsis of the facts which he had 
learned respecting that world. Accordingly, on Monday, the 
18th of February, 1855, the spirits in question having kindly 
consented to meet at Professor Hare’s, Mr. Robert Hare reported 
himself and the following present :— 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, W. E. Cuannina, 

J. Q. ADAMS, H. Kirxe Wuire, 
ANDREW JACKSON, Isaac NEwrTon, 
Henry Cray, Brron, 

BenJaMIn FRANKLIY, Martrna WaAsHINGTON, 


Besides relations and friends. 


Fifty-nine questions were addressed to these celestials, and 
answered by them through the alphabet, “controlled by the 
Professor's test-machine.” The result was, the entire confirmation 
of the intelligence conveyed by the Hare family. Judge 
Edmonds has consigned, in three goodly octavos, to the public, 
the fruits of his communications with Swedenborg and Bacon, 
who are constantly passing an evening with him, and enlightening 
him through the able mediumship of Dr. Dexter. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fenno, “ one of the most distinguished 
of American actors,” for a communication from Shakspeare, 
through Mr. Linton, the medium of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Spiritual Knowledge, in which the bard spoke very flatteringly 
of his acting: “You play well—you excel; were there more 
good judges, you would shine ;” from which we infer that Mr. 
Fenno’s merits are greater than his popularity. As a specimen 
of Shakspeare’s American composition, we give what Mr. Fenno 
thinks a fine variation of Hamlet’s advice to the players :— 

“The eye! the eye!—without it man were blind” (here is another 
instance of the minute observation of Shakspeare), “and play would 


ne’er be acting. 
“ Thine eye speaks volumes. Silly mouthers may mince and mawk; 


but with thy piercing eye thou’lt dumb them all.” 

The commentators will be glad to know that the vexed question 
about the bard's name is settled. He has himself declared it to 
be Shakspear. It is a pity that while Mr. Fenno had hold of 
him, he did not get him to settle some other things. It is neces- 
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sary to add, that this communication is thought so genuine and 
important, that Mr. Tallmadge has inserted it in the Appendix 
to the first work that has graced his spiritual presidency; and in 
spite of what must have done violence to his modesty, namely, 
the complimentary suggestion of Fenno, that Shakspeare himself, 
if on earth, might “pass an hour with Governor Tallmadge not 
unprofitably.” We quite agree with Mr. Fenno in thinking that 
Shakspeare would turn it to very good account. We close the 
category with one of the Governor's experiments. At the lodgings 
of the Fox family, in New York, he had the pleasure of commu- 
nicating with his distinguished spirit-friend, Mr. Calhoun. On 
the first occasion, the “power” (the battery by which some 
Spirits act on some mediums,) not being sufficient for a “sen- 
tence” or sentiment, the illustrious statesman contented himself 
with giving a specimen of three or four lines of his handwriting, 
and appointed another rendezvous; but at the latter, the power 
being then sufficiently strong, Mr. Calhoun was enabled to do 
justice to himself by writing a “ sentence” which Mr. Tallmadge 
assures us is “perfectly characteristic of him, containing his 
terseness of style and condensation of thought.” The “sentence” 
was—“ I’m with you still.” Not only was the writing of this 
remarkable “sentence” a facsimile of Calhoun’s, but the contrac- 
tion “ I’m” proves to demonstration that it could not be forged; 
for, argues Mr. Tallmadge, inasmuch as it was a contraction 
“habitually” used by him in his letters, it is preposterous to 
suppose that a forger could ever come to the knowledge of it; an 
inference we should not ourselves be inclined exactly to draw, but 
which, coming from such a source, we feel it our duty to state. 
We now pass to the higher order of spirits, of which one specimen 
will be sufficient. In a circle in Providence, a medium—in this 
case a man having his eyes bandaged—was placed before a black 
board, on which with a piece of chalk he wrote with great rapidity, 
the ends of his lines running into each other, so as to appear at a 
little distance as a mere mass of chalk. The medium then repeated 
what had been written, and each sentence was taken down by 
a scribe, for meditation. Most of the communications purported 
to come “from the Saviour.” Here is a specimen of one:— 


“T see you all—do not start ; 
God from his children never will depart.” 


Much similar doggrel was vouchsafed by other spirits, the 
members of the circle interjecting, “How beautiful!” “ How 
heavenly!” Then a spirit drew something like a box (Franklin, 
of course—he is always known by his box), with a cross on the top 
of it, beneath which he wrote “the altar of your God.” There- 
upon the “spirit of the Saviour” says— 
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“ Then call on me, 
And you shall see 
That the power of God comes down free.” 
You can be pure—that will attract : 
The invisible power will never go back : 
It continues to rap all over the world, 
And no being his power to control.” 


And then more doggrel from other spirits, and ejaculations of joy 
from the company. 

Having taken this general notice of the phenomena, we must 
say a word about the mediums through whom they are mani- 
fested. They are of different kinds. 

1. Rapping and Tipping Mediwms.—Of these two forms of 
spirit-language, rapping is much the rarest. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Capron, that the persons first commissioned to use it—the 
Fox family—are more successful rappers than any others, their 
sounds being louder and more distinct. It does not appear that 
any attempt has been made to account for the curious fact, of 
some mediums being associated with rappings, and some not; 
yet, on the hypothesis of the rapping being done by the spirits, 
and not the mediums, it is not quite obvious why the greater 
numbers of mediums should be unaccompanied by the rapping. 
The tippers, or those to whom is given the power to cause tables 
to tilt, are by far the more numerous class. 

2. Drawing Mediums.—Mr. Tallmadge informs us that their 
productions are of exquisite style and finish—are rapidly executed, 
and “ purport to be drawings of leaves, vines, fruits, and flowers 
of the spheres. Suffice it to say, they are unlike anything upon 
earth, and no botanist has ever been able to classify them.” 
Sometimes, however, as appears from the editor of the Spiritual 
Telegraph, flowers are executed which “evidently belong to the 
temperate latitudes of the earth’s sphere;” others, again, “are 
not at all familiar, though they appear to be drawn from objects 
really existing,” resembling, as we conjecture, the attempts of 
people at drawing who are utterly ignorant of the art. We are 
informed of a case in London, where an artist, skilful in the ordi- 
nary state, produced, when under the influence of the spirit, a 
series of irregular figures, consisting of interplexing and con- 
voluting lines, each of them, in fact, being a tangle of lines. 

Musical, Singing, and Dancing Mediums.—A boy of twelve 
years old, the son of a Mr. Williams, of Washington, plays in a 
style equal to the most distinguished artists. His performance 
of “The Carnival of Venice” is pronounced equal to that of 
Ole Bull. The spirit teaching him is Paganini, who has requested 
the boy's father to buy him a better instrument, which Mr. Brittan 
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thinks is very reasonable, “especially as the Professor gives (the 
italics are not ours) his services in the capacity of teacher.” 
What the father's objections are we know not; but it is clear 
they must soon come to an end, inasmuch as Paganini occa- 
sionally wrenches it from the boy’s hand in a rage, and flings it 
across the room—a species of treatmeit which must speedily cause 
its demise. In singing, there are mediums who sing like Malibran; 
and in dancing, those who rival Fanny Elssler. 

Seeing Mediums.—‘“I have witnessed,” says Mr. Tallmadge, 
“mediums who see and describe, with perfect accuracy, spirits 
present whom they never saw or heard of before. Judge Edmonds 
declares he has this faculty.” 

Telegraphing Mediums.—Mediums of this kind communicate 
with spirits who pass in a short space of time from one place to 
another, bearing messages or tidings of events, generally of 
deaths. Mr. Brittan tells us that some people are sanguine 
enough to suppose that a comprehensive system of telegraphing 
might in this way be effected; but, in his opinion, the laws regu- 
jating the transmission of intelligence are not yet sufficiently 
understood to warrant us in expecting satisfactory results. It 
would no doubt be an economical arrangement, but for the 
highest speed it would seem that the electric spark would still be 
required, 

Healing Mediums.—It is only necessary to say that they are 
described as most potent in their cures, which are effected by 
imposition of hands and exertions of the will. Many of these 
are now engaged in practice at New York and other places,— 
that is to say, the spirits that direct them are; but with what 
success we do not know. 

Speaking Mediums.—These make orations sometimes sur- 
passing, we are assured, any eloquence ever heard from human 
lips. When the New York Diffusion Society was preparing its 
address, the president asked the spirit-friends present to address 
them. Presently a medium was entranced, rose, and delivered 
from Webster, and with Webster's style of delivery, a speech 
which is found in the Preface to the “‘ Healing of the Nation,” 

"3 
F Writing Mediums.—These are a numerous class. The most 
celebrated is Mr. A. J. Davis, once known as the famous 
Poughkeepsie seer, the author of the ‘“ Principles of Nature,” 
asserted to have been written by him in a somnambulic state, 
when only nineteen, and then an illiterate young man; also 
several volumes, entitled, “The Great Harmonia.” We have only 
seen the first volume, in which we are taught that all diseases are 
mere varieties of spiritual disturbance, and that this disturbance 
can be successfully treated with “the old drinks and mixtures,” 
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which for each category he carefully prescribes. Mr. Davis, 
however, modestly informs us that he will not consent to be 
regarded as infallible, and declares that in his usual state he has 
not even the ordinary learning; a fact which, if true, would 
really make his books, what otherwise they certainly are not, 
astonishing. Unhappily, however, it is plain—first, that his 
fellow-spiritualists, for some reason or other, hold off him, and 
that, in spite of his marvellous gifts, they are by no means 
disposed to make a lion of him. In the spiritual literature in 
general, as far as we have seen, we find nothing which has not 
been much better said before ; but what is really important is the 
presence of certain tendencies in it which we shall hereafter 
describe. 

Having thus presented what are called the facts of the move- 
ment, we have now to place by their side what are regarded by 
its most critical believers as fanaticism, extravagance, hallucina- 
tions, and inconsistencies. Where the admitted is so improbable it 
seems difficult to conceive what it is that can be inadmissible. 
Nevertheless, such things there are, and of such a nature, that 
we venture to say, ancient superstition has left on record no 
instance of a more abject credulity, the annals of insanity, no 
cases of a more extravagant hallucination, than are to be found in 
what Mr. Capron calls the fanaticisms and inconsistencies. 

So completely had Kate Fox saturated Auburn with spiritual 
manifestations, that two years after, there were not less than a 
hundred mediums there. It so happened about this period that a 
man being hung for murder, a young lady of the place, at the time 
of the execution, had, in a clairvoyant state, been watching the 
process, for the laudable purpose of observing the separation of 
the soul from the body, and, if possible, its manifestations. For 
some reason or other the spirit of the executed man took a violent 
grudge against the poor girl forthis, and began a series of frightful 
persecutions. He would bruise her against the back of the chair 
until her arms were black and blue, and at length, following up 
his fearful threats, made known through the unfortunate medium 
herself, the brute made a desperate attempt at strangulation, 
which lasted thirty-six hours, the poor girl, meanwhile, suffering 
the severest agony, her body being racked with spasms. Neither 
mediums nor magnetisers could, for awhile, give her any relief. 
At length, through the mediumship of a young lady, there came 
to her aid no less a personage than the Apostle Paul. Six 
minutes after he undertook the cure he accomplished it. Whether 
this was his first appearance in Auburn isnot said; it was not the last 
as the following extraordinary story will tell. About this time, and 
for very good reasons, too, the Rev. James L. Scott, a seventh-day 
Baptist minister, also arrived. He had been called by spiritual 
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directions, conveyed through Mrs. Benedict, a lady who was a 
medium. He was charged to preach and otherwise operate as he 
might be called upon to do by the spiritual powers. He at once 
applied himself to his duties, and lost no time in enlarging the 
Auburn circle, which now took the lofty title of “the Apostolic 
movement.” It was in every way privileged to do so; the leader 
of the movement “from the interior” being Saint Paul (Mr. Capron 
will not call him Saint), assisted by a committee of the other 
apostles, prophets, martyrs, and many of Christian renown. Auburn 
was thus pretty well provided for. It needed, we shall see, all the 
protection it could get. Some time after Mr. Scott's arrival, 
came the Rev. T. Harris, of New York, to assist him. A publi- 
cation was now established, entitled “‘ Discourses from the Inte- 
rior and Superior Care for Mortals.” These “ Discourses” came 
from the spirits. The two reverend gentlemen had been declared 
“by the Paul” of the movement, impressible writing-mediums, 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Benedict. Here was one step ; 
the next was to prevent opposition and dissent—always obnoxious 
to established authorities. It was accordingly announced that 
Mr. Scott had a “ secret sign” by which he could distinguish the 
real Paul from any counterfeit, and that, consequently, no com- 
munication through any other individual was of any value, unless 
countersigned by him. Mr. Scott was now Pope. His Holiness’s 
success was so great, that in a few months hundreds attended his 
meetings, and between two and three hundred became his declared 
followers, “amongst whom,” says Mr. Capron, “ were some of 
the most respectable and intelligent people of Auburn.” In fact, 
the “ Apostolic movement” bid fair to be the principal religious 
denomination in the place. But about July, Mr. Scott had a 
dream, in which he was commanded to search for a new abode— 
in other words, he and his coadjutor Harris had agreed upon a 
scheme of persuading a number of people to embark their pro- 
perty in founding a new settlement, of which these holy personages 
meant to have the absolute control. By October, Scott and 
Mrs. Benedict, with several others, set out from Auburn, being 
spiritually led to a place called Mountain Cove, in Virginia. 
Farms were purchased, and in a short time more than a hundred 
were settled upon them. ‘The new settlement was christened the 
“ Holy Mountain,” and professed to be the spot prophesied by 
Isaiah. Scott's aim speedily developed itself, and poor Mrs. 
Benedict's services were summarily dispensed with. His Holiness 
now took upon himself the character of an apostle, and declared 
himself divinely inspired. Received with enthusiastic fervour by 
his devoted followers, the apostle conceived that the time had 
come for the final stroke, and, accordingly, a divine communi- 
cation appeared, reminding the faithful that while “ spirits operate 
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from the interior, man in the clay demandeth external benefits” — 
thus pretty plainly intimating to them their duty of surrendering 
their property into the hands of “ His stewards.” But, unfortu- 
nately, such sacrifices have ever been sore to “man in the clay,” 
and more churches than those of the Apostle Scott have been 
severely tried by similar attempts at ecclesiastical absorption, 
which are really sufficient to try the nerves even of men of 
bronze. Alarm was created; seceders increased; and though 
Scott fulminated with a force and tone worthy of the best days 
of the Vatican, no terrors of damnation were a counterpoise to 
the terrors of an empty purse. The scheme failed, but was again 
revived by the netting of a fresh shoal of dupes in 1852, and 
went through the same phases as before: “one after another,” 
says Mr. Capron, “left the Cove to the few fanatics and credu- 
lous dupes of designing men, until the final dispersion of the 
whole community a few months after !” 

The scarcely credible extravagance we shall next mention is 
so utterly incompatible with any notion we have of intellectual 
sanity, that we must suppose the epidemic had developed among 
those affected by it a vast amount of real but unrecognised lunacy. 
About the time of the construction of some mysterious mechanism 
at High Rock, Massachusetts, it was announced by spiritual in- 
telligence to Mrs. — (a celebrated medium is here referred to), 
that she was to become a mother in a new sense—that “she 
would become the Mary of a new dispensation.” The informa- 
tion was communicated with peculiar solemnity, and in a way 
that left in the minds of the persons present a clear conviction of 
the superior capacities and exalted moral attainments of the 
spirits communicating. Mrs. — had for some time experienced 
sensations indicating pregnancy; and the indications, as they 
increased, assumed more and more a peculiar and somewhat 
inexplicable character. At length a request from the spirit- 
world came, through the mediumship of the Rev. Mr. Spear, 
described as a person of high respectability, that on a certain 
day she would visit him at High Rock. No sooner had she 
reached there, when, totally unconscious of what was to 
happen to her, she was seized with the pains of labour, which, 
though differing somewhat from their ordinary character, inas- 
much as “they were 7 ternal, and of the spirit rather than 
of the physical nature; they were nevertheless quite as uncon- 

trollable as those of the latter, and not less severe.” As the 
labour proceeded, so, it was observed, did the different portions of 
the mechanism previously mentioned begin to acquire move- 
ment, and to give signs of mechanical — activity or life; and 
when, at the end of two hours, the difficult parturition had been 
brought to an auspicious close, motion, to the astonishment of 
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the beholders, had been communicated to the machinery through- 
out all its parts. The marvel was now explained—the lady had 
been brought to bed of a “ Motive Force.” 

We entreat our readers to be grave. The infant, having been 
born, required nursing. For some weeks did the affectionate 
mother, “under a process precisely analogous to that of nursing 
(for which preparation had been previously made in her own 
organization, while she was in utter ignorance of such design),” 
suckle the young Force, and pour out the precious life-food 
from her maternal—we really know not what. For reasons 
undiscoverable by us, Mr. Capron is unwilling to give this 
marvel a corner in his capacious and miscellaneous faith; but 
he nevertheless candidly avows, “ That quite a number of per- 
sons of great intelligence, candour, and unimpeachable cha- 
racter, fully believed in this second edition of the miraculous 
conception and birth, and that the most unbounded enthusiasm 
was manifested by many.” It was denominated “The New 
Motive Power ; the Physical Saviour; Heaven’s Last Best Gift 
to Man; New Creation; The Great Spiritual Revelation of the 
Age; The Philosopher's Stone; the Act of all Acts; the Science 
of all Sciences ;—and various other extravagant epithets were 
applied to this wonderful new birth.” Mr. Capron, we perceive, 
is inclined to be satirical; but, for ourselves, assuming with him, 
Judge Edmonds, and Professor Hare, a moment, that it is 
true, that in the United States the usual physical laws are 
daily subverted; that tables, untouched by human force, rear 
and paw, scamper about rvoms, and go up into the air with 
outside passengers upon them; that domestic furniture, entirely 
forgetting its place, wanders and even romps and riots about 
houses, as seems good to it, defying housewives and housemaids as 
a rabble does police; that ironmongery of all kinds, tongs, 
shovels, pokers, once a steady-going race, go, clattering about 
like troopers; that  stair-rods, shooting madly from their 
fixtures, rattle down-stairs, endangering the limbs and break- 
ing the pitchers of ascending women; that guitars go drift- 
ing about the room, finding their own music, over the heads 
of responding pianos, which though furnished with pedals, have 
not yet, we believe, begun to skip; that the loose bones of a 
skeleton parade round a room, the skull keeping its sockets fixed 
upon the medium; that spirit-hands can be seen beating tam- 
bourines like mad ; that the French horn can hand over a fiddle, 
and on being asked for the bow, be heard to inquire, “ Can't 
you get along without it?” and that the same horn can name a 
tune, while fiddles are heard to play, accompanied by drums, 
accordions, and voices, all human agencies being absent ;—if, 
we say, we assume these things to be true, which are gravely 
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related as true, or any portion of them, then, supported by as 
good evidence, we are ready to believe, and we defy anybody to 
show why we should not believe, that a lady can be safely 
brought to bed of a fine plump “ Motive Power,” and give suck 
to it by some peculiar spiritual apparatus with which she has 
been spiritually furnished. It is of no use Mr. Capron saying, 
in disparaging italics, that “the new motor power would not 
move to any purpose,” since its very uselessness is another 
confirmatory proof of its intimate connexion with the other 
phenomena. In a word, throughout the whole series of the 
marvels there is not a single one which rests on more positive, 
more weighty, and more unexceptionable evidence than this ; and 
since the staunchest believers and most influential champions of 
the movement reject such testimony as inconclusive in this case, 
there is of course not the shadow of a reason why testimony, 
never better, in general incomparably worse, should be tendered, 
or accepted, as conclusive, or even worthy of attention, in any 
other. Could the spirit of the illustrious Hobson be consulted, 
he must inevitably answer in his old stern way, “This or 
none ;” and since Mr. Capron ridicules the idea of our accept- 
ing this, we cheerfully submit to the other alternative of accept- 
ing none. 

Utterly unable, then, to perceive any difference of degree 
of credibility between the acknowledged fanaticisms and the 
asserted facts, it is of some interest to inquire if there never has 
been any serious attempt to oppugn any of the leading pheno- 
mena. Mr. E. Fowler, a renowned writing medium, of the Par- 
tridge circle in New York, had produced, under the influence of 
Franklin's box, a paper, to which ten questions were appended, 
purporting to be those of the signers of the Act of Independence. 
Dr. Richmond examined the signatures, and demonstrated that 
they were clumsy imitations, written by the same hand. Here- 
upon the circle, in great excitement, sent a manifesto to Mr. 
Brittan, with their certificates as to the moral character of Mr. 
Fowler (the certificate power in these manifestations is as abun- 
dant and almost as curious as the spirit power); and, by way of 
proving his capacity for the disputed marvel, they state another 
and greater marvel beyond his power to invent. On a certain 
unlucky Saturday night, the spirits came into Mr. Fowler's room ; 
and by aid of the battery, one of them—the prophet Daniel, we 
believe—wrote certain characters on a piece of paper, and there 
could be no mistake about it, as he saw them do it. What was 
written he knew no more than the man in the moon; for, though 
books in various languages have come into his possession since, 
he had none then. Being shown to Professor Bush, the Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in New York University, he pronounced them 
to be Hebrew characters, and the matter of them “a few verses 
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from the last chapter of Daniel.” THe is further reported to have 
stated, that they were learnedly written, with the exception of 
several arbitrary omissions, and one rather violent transposition 
from an upper to a lower line. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory —so satisfactory, that Dr. Richmond appeared to be 
effectually silenced. Not a syllable fur some time did he breathe 
about it. Atlength, the reason came out. He had been submitting 
the spirit’s Hebrew, Daniel's own Hebrew, to a German Jew, and 
two graduates of Yale College ; and when he does return to the 
subject, it is to publish the smashing analysis of one of them, the 
Rev. W. Carter. Of this it is enough to say, that he proved it to 
be “an attempt to copy the Hebrew Bible by one ignorant that 
Hebrew reads from right to left, instead of left to right, as English 
does.” Hereupon Prof. Bush explained away his certificate, and 
the exposure was complete. Another very signal exposure was 
that of one Le Roy Sunderland, the leading spiritualist of Boston, 
and one of the most distinguished ornaments of the new science. 
A writer in a New York paper, who, under the quaint name of 
Shadrach Barnes, had been waging fierce war against the spiri- 
tualists, resolved to submit Sunderland’s medium power to @ 
practical test. For this purpose he indited a letter to him, which 
seemed to be written by a very poor and illiterate woman, inquiring 
about the spiritual status of one Mary Newall, an imaginary person, 
represented as lately deceased. Enclosed in it was a dollar fee. 
Sunderland pocketed the fee, and in a few days replied, giving 
some very cheering particulars about Mary's condition—adding 
that “the sweet. spirit of Mary was at his side.” Mr. Capron 
accounts for the mishap by supposing that Sunderland suffered 
his imagination to delude him, and will not abate a particle of 
his respect for the great spiritualist. We may or may not accept 
this solution; but what strikes us as remarkable is, that Mr. 
Capron and his friends do not perceive its bearings on the pre- 
tensions of spiritualism in all its forms. 

After such demonstrations of the fraud or madness of persons 
who have no ostensible motive for deceit, it seems almost super- 
fluous to discover flaws in persons who, from their ignorance or 
their temptations, are more readily open to the suspicion of 
imposture. But to pass from educated people of social standing 
to others who are more liable, at least so it is commonly sup- 
posed, to delusion, and have a greater stimulus to deceit, is not 
in this case to descend, but on the contrary to ascend—to rise 
from the pupil to the teacher—from the proselyte to the prophet 
—from the initiated to the initiator—from the mystic to the 
mystagogue. That three obscure women, belonging to an indi- 
gent class, devoid of educational training and intellectual power, 
should at this moment have a right to class themselves amongst 
the originators of a new faith, and should be regarded as teachers 
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and benefactresses by two millions of one of the most enlightened 
nations upon earth, and that the pretensions of that faith should 
involve the renunciation of our past belief in those recognised 
and accepted laws of nature which experience and science have 
revealed, is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of opinion. We naturally inquire, if no attempt has been suc- 
cessfully made to convict them of imposture. Thanks to the 
publicity which spreads these marvels, we learn in the same way 
the fact of their exposure, and become still more astonished that 
after it they should be able to maintain their position. The first 
unmasking took place in February, 1851. Soon after the arrival 
of Mrs. Fish and Margaretta, and their most successful debut 
in Buffalo, there appeared in a local newspaper a letter signed by 
Drs. Lee, Flint, and Coventry, the Professors respectively of 
Physiology, Materia Medica, and Practical and Clinical Medi- 
cine in the University of Buffalo, denouncing the whole affair 
as an imposture, and giving a description of the process by 
which a highly respectable lady of the place was able, by a 
peculiar action of the muscles of the leg, to produce the rappings. 
To ignore such a statement was impossible; and Mrs. Fish and 
her sister did exactly what they ought to have done—they chal- 
lenged an inquiry. The Professors, on the other hand, had the 
great good sense to accept it, and so the matter was fairly 
brought to an issue. Whether the exhibitors thought the Pro- 
fessors would, from conceit or timidity, decline the challenge, or 
that they did not anticipate the tests to be used, can only be 
matter of conjecture. The examination did come off, and the 
Professors published their report of it. From this it appeared 
that when the women were so placed, as, for instance, seated on a 
chair with their heels resting on cushions, that the foot could 
not, by pressure on the floor, occasion the required displacement 
of the bones, no rapping took place. When, again, the younger 
sister was seated with her “lower limbs” (Anglice legs) resting 
on the sofa, and the elder seated in the ordinary way at the end 
of the sofa, no sound could be elicited, though the experiment 
was prolonged until it was announced by the sisters that it was 
useless to expect any manifestations. 

The experiment, though the previous result had thoroughly satis- 
fied the Professors, was varied by compressing the knees together, 
and catching and compressing them during the rappings. The 
effect of the first method was to prevent, that of the second to stop 
them. In the last two experiments, the examiners obtained more 
evidence than they had expected. They only anticipated they 
should feel the displacement of the muscle, without being able to 
interrupt the sound. [This was in 1851. In 1854, Dr. Scheff, 
of Frankfort-on-Maine, discovered the cause of the sound to be 
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the repeated displacement of the tendon of the peroneus longus 
muscle in the sheath which slides behind the external malleolus. } 
The triumph of the exposure was complete—so complete that 
Mrs. Fish, or some one for her, thought it requisite to make a 
counter statement, which made her case worse. She admits it 
to be true that when their heels were placed upon shavings, no 
sounds could be heard, though it was otherwise when they rested 
on the floor; but she gives this explanation: “It is just as true 
that if our friendly spirits retired when they witnessed such 
harsh proceedings on the part of our persecutors, it was not in 
our power to detain them.” 

In April following, there was another exposure. A Mrs. 
Norman Culver, a relation of the Fox family, who had been a 
rapping medium at Rochester, was induced by the Rev. Mr. 
Burr, a public lecturer, to reveal what she knew of the affair. 
She accordingly made a deposition ; and from the extract from 
it given by Mr. Capron, it appears that she had been regularly 
instructed by Catherine Fox in the trick of the rappings, which, 
though hard work at first, she accomplished in about a week. 
The question of answering by the alphabet Catherine said was 
easy enough, and explained that the reason why they asked 
people to write several names on paper, and then to point to 
them till the spirit rapped at the right one, was to have a chance 
of watching the countenances and motions of the company; and 
that in this way they could nearly always guess right. She was 
also instructed how to hold down and move tables. Mrs. Culver 
gave illustrations of these tricks. It was also explained to her 
that all she would have to do to make the raps heard on the 
table, was to put her foot against the leg of the table when 
rapping. ‘That to make the raps sound distant on the wall, they 
must be made louder, and the eyes of the rapper earnestly directed 
to the spot where it was wished the rappings should be heard ; 
and that if the feet were placed at the foot of the door, the raps 
would be heard at the top. She further added that Catherine 
had told her that when the Committee had held their ankles at 
Rochester, the Dutch servant-girl rapped with her knuckles upon 
the floor. This declaration was made in the presence of “a phy- 
sician and clergyman,” who affirm that “ Mrs. Culver is one of 
the most reputable and intelligent ladies "—we were really going 
to say shepherdesses—“ of Arcadia; and that there is not the 
slightest doubt of the truth of the whole statement.” 

It is impossible to get any direct replies to critical exposures ; 
thus Mr. Tallmadge, in the Appendix to the “ Healing of the 
Nations,” quotes some quiet remarks of one of our contempo- 
raries on the exposure of Mrs. Haydon by Mr. Lewis, and on 
Dr. Scheff’s explanation of the cause of the raps, in order to 
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indicate “its ignorance and folly, and gross stupidity, not to say 
superstition and bigotry.” Mr. Capron also refers to his Ap- 
pendix for a reply to Professor Page’s exposé, and his reply 
consists of four lines of impertinence. Sometimes he has recourse 
to abuse, sometimes to banter. A clergyman, in a lecture, showed 
how the rappings could be produced by the action of the toe- 
joints ; Mr. Capron takes contemptuous notice of it in this way: 
“Dr. Potts cracks his toes.” No doubt the thing is supremely 
ridiculous. A Doctor of Divinity on a platform cracking his 
toes in refutation of a new religion, is certainly an unparalleled 
absurdity. But the ridicule is not with him; for surely where 
rapping is the holy language, it is not unreasonable that toe- 
cracking should be one of the sacred dialects. 

We suppose there are few persons who have followed us 
thus far who are not by this time convinced that the believers 
in spiritualism have had evidence enough of a kind calculated to 
bring them to their senses, if they had been able or willing to 
profit by it. They will be satisfied, we think, that fraud, jugglery, 
actual insanity, excited vanity, and a morbid love of the mar- 
vellous, are the chief ingredients in the cauldron. Perhaps what 
will most surprise and puzzle them is, that men of education, 
divines, men of letters, should, while looking upon it with aver- 
sion, accept its reputed phenomena as true, and proceed to give 
their solution of their cause. But mischievous as the proceeding 
is, it is not a new one in the history of opinion. No fact is 
more frequent. When Van Dale, in his work “ On the Oracles 
of the Ancient Gentiles,” emphatically recommends all investi- 
gators not to commit the mistake of seeking the wherefore of 
things, or the ro dort, before they had clearly settled the ré 6 re, 
or the what, inasmuch as more than one instance had occurred 
of wise men seeking for the explanation of the being of things 
which never had a being, he does so, apropos of that famous 
controversy about the “ Golden Tooth,” which produced many 
dissertations and considerable learned excitement in the six- 
teenth century. A boy in Silesia had lost a molar tooth, which 
was said to have been replaced by a golden one. People from 
all quarters went to see it, and came away convinced of the 
miracle. A pious physician took the matter up, and contrived to 
extract from it proof of the approaching downfall of the Maho- 
metan Empire. A long and warm controversy ensued, which may 
still be read, one side explaining it on supernatural, the other 
on natural grounds, exactly as in the present case. Each side 
would have claimed the victory, had not a few sensible people, 
taking with them a jeweller, made a proper scrutiny, which led to 
the discovery that the whole thing was a trick, and that the tooth 
was an artificial one, plated with gold. 
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In the mode in which American spiritualism has been treated, 
we have the double of the fable of the Golden Tooth. A still 
more signal instance of epidemic belief, accompanied with a pro- 
fusion of worthless testimony by respectable witnesses, weakly 
conceded statements, and equally marvellous solutions, is that 
exhibited by Rhabdomancy, or the exploratory powers of the 
divining rod. M. Chevreul, noticing the remark of a respectable 
writer, who says—‘If tables do reply to questions touching the 
past, the present, and the future, it is a physical and moral 
phenomenon, as great and perhaps greater than that which 
Newton resolved,’—very shrewdly remarks, “I am quite of this 
opinion, too; but, before coming to a definite conclusion about 
it, there is an if to take away: consequently, I will draw no con- 
clusion until that is effaced from the proposition.” He too, like 
Van Dale, had been receiving his monition: he had been inves- 
tigating with great care and skill the history of the “ Divining 
Rods,” which were as celebrated for a long period as tables are 
now, which were asked questions, too, and made replies which 
were attributed to a variety of causes, and, of course, to the 
Devil, which obtained almost universal belief, and were the sub- 
ject of keen controversy, but which are now known to owe their 
supposed virtue to the facile credulity and unwary ignorance of 
those who attributed it to them. M. Chevreul had also made 
experiments with the magic ring, suspended from the fingers, 
and discovered that it “invariably owed its vibratory action to 
an insensible action of the muscles, determined by an uncon- 
scious operation of the mind.” Hence, he perfectly agreed with 
Professor Faraday as to the efficient cause of table-turning, 
and refers to his own highly sagacious experiments as of some 
moment both to “ psychology, and also to the history of science,” 
by showing, first, how easy it is to mistake illusions for realities, 
whenever we are engaged with a phenomenon of which our own 
organs are a part, especially under circumstances that have not 
been sufficiently analysed ; and, secondly, how men of good faith, 
and in other respects enlightened enough, are sometimes induced 
to furnish purely chimerical solutions of phenomena that belong 
entirely to the physical world. 

But though the mental epidemic which we have described 
supplies abundant matter to the psychological student, its chief 
interest consists in the evidence which it affords of a wide-spread 
tendency in the United States towards the establishment of some 
new religious faith, and of the ease with which a man, through 
faith, sees miracles, believes himself inspired, and takes upon 
himself the character of an accredited messenger of God. Self-' 
reliant, loving liberty even to the verge of pedantry, scorning the 
despotism of prescription which it has endured im religious 
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matters only, it need not surprise us that the American mind 
should show extensive symptoms of a desire to break loose from 
the dominion of Jewish speculations, and to settle on its own 
authority the conditions of its own religious belief. Nor can 
there be a doubt that the opportunity afforded by spiritualism of 
promoting this object has been a chief source of its attraction to 
such men as Governor Tallmadge and Professor Hare. The 
case of the latter, interesting in many respects to the student of 
ecclesiastical history, is a remarkable and very curious illustration 
of this. Though living in the very thick of the marvels, be for 
a long while rejected them as worthless, endorsing Faraday’s ex- 
planations as far as they reached, and regarding what was not 
explained by them as dexterous trickery. By-and-bye he is lured 
into a correspondence with a great adept in the mysteries, who, 
profuse of marvellous narratives, but carefully evasive of all de- 
mands for evidence, made no way with him until in one of his 
letters he skilfully let drop the following announcement—“ It 
(spiritualism) is affecting the Churches seriously.” To this the 
Professor replies by reiterating that he had seen nothing in the 
material phenomena worthy of attention; but adds, “it would 
be a glorious mercy if God would give some evidence which 
would settle the religious opinions of mankind.” The right key 
had evidently been now touched, for no sooner does the idea of 
the possibility of turning spiritualism to an account in this way 
present itself than he becomes a believer in it. He is now easily 
persuaded that he has communications with spirits of a kind 
highly flattering to him [some of them announcing they had 
done him the honour to attend his scientific lectures] for the 
persons engaged in his conversion did not neglect to make as 
great use of his vanity as of his religious antipathies, and of his 
ambition to be a religious reformer. Of course, when be came to 
believe in the spirits he at once began to recognise the material - 
phenomena to which he had been previously blind. Neverthe- 
less, his scientific caution did not entirely forsake him. As spi- 
ritual communications are conveyed through mediums who 
express the replies by pointing to the letters of an alphabet, the 
Professor contrived a machine which, by obliging the medium to 
work the alphabet without seeing it, would, he flattered himself, 
put the “ question of independency of intelligence to the test,’— 
that is, would determine if it were the medium or a spirit who 
framed the replies or messages. That he went honestly to work, 
and that his toy caused very serious difficulty to the medium, was 
made ludicrously manifest by the spirits actually threatening a 
strike if its use were persisted in. They declared they would 
have nothing at all to do with it, though what their difficulty 
was they do not themselves explain, nor can anybody do it for 
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them. In this dilemma, a compromise was effected; it was 
agreed that the perplexing instrument should never be used 
except on occasions of some momentous communication, the 
authenticity of which it might be highly desirable to ratify. 
One medium alone, a certain Mrs. Gourlay, seems to have been 
endowed with the faculty of working it. The engineer was now 
fairly “hoist with his own petard,” but hoist precisely to the 
position that he coveted—for there soon came a communication 
from the spirits announcing their joy at numbering him among 
the supporters of “a new and better Gospel,” and proclaiming 
him “a selected instrument of their own choosing, whom they 
are watching over and guiding to the good he seeks.” The 
Professor gladly accepts the mission, invites the spirits appointing 
him to meet him at his house, from which, at his request, they 
courteously proceed with him to Mrs. Gourlay’ s, where he gets 
a certificate of apostleship, signed by Washington, Chalmers, and 
others, which having passed the ordeal of the spirit test, is, as the 
Professor declares, ‘beyond all question a pure emanation from the 
spirits whose names are attached to it.” But who are these spirits ? 
Let us not be misled by names. Whatever designations may 
be given to them, they are no longer men: they are supreme, 
celestial intelligences ; they represent in this new gospel that 
mighty company of immortals who, under the titles of sons, 
archangels, and angels, possessing all the attributes of divinity 
save that of being uncreated, are acknowledged with homage by 
all who profess the religion of Moses and Christ. What, in 
celestial purity, intelligence, and proximity to God, the archangel 
Michael was held to be at Jerusalem, and still is at Lambeth, 
such is the spirit J. Q. Adams in New York. The divinely- 
appointed head of the new faith, having received his mission 
through angels, now ranks with the heaven-commissioned men 
of all ages; he rests his pretensions on more available evidence 
than any of them ; for, besides an infinity of signs and wonders 
at his command, he can prove to demonstration, by the human 
agency of pulleys, alphabets, and tables, that his credentials are 
unquestionably divine. The Founder of the Christian faith, in 
his mental agony, said that if he wished it a legion of angels 
could be sent to him. The inspired head of spiritualism cannot 
only summon a legion, but make them follow him about at 
pleasure. The very suddenness of his conversion is in regular 
course. In five months he is sceptic, believer, prophet. At one 
moment the Saul, the next the Paul of the movement. On 
Feb. 24, 1854, he declares himself an unbeliever; and on the 
ever-memorable 4th of August following, he receives his divine 
commission. Thus accredited, are we to doubt that through 
his instrumentality the Christian religion will be superseded by 
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the Harean? What that is has been explained by Archangel 
Calhoun, who, in reply to Apostle Tallmadge, announced its 
object to be, “to convince sceptics of the immortality of the 
soul, and to draw mankind together in harmony.” 

Ridiculous as this is in the telling, it is painfully grave and 
humiliating in its bearings. That a citizen of the habitually placid 
city of Philadelphia should have been suddenly stricken with mad- 
ness, after being infected by an epidemic which in the United States 
alone has, as we are able to affirm on reliable authority, sent two 
thousand persons to the mad-house, though not an unimportant 
fact, especially to those affected by it, would at least be of 
limited importance. But what is of universal, and we delibe- 
rately say terrible, interest is, that the society of which Dr. Hare 
is one, a society embracing Europe and America, is itself under 
conditions of belief and obligations of consistency which restrain 
it from thinking, or, at all events, from declaring him mad. 
Christianity, as believed by the majority of believers, does, and 
will call Hareanism horrible, blasphemous, diabolic, but not 
insane. Such, moreover, is the teaching which men receive, that 
there are thousands and hundreds of thousands of minds—edu- 
cated minds, too—to whom such pretensions, even when they 
originate ridiculously, are never ridiculous. Here is a cele- 
brated instance. In 1743 a foreign gentleman, of great acquire- 
ments and active life, was sitting in a private room in a London 
tavern, after dinner, which he had eaten with great appetite, 
when suddenly a mist overspread his eyes, and the floor became 
covered, as he thought, with reptiles, “such as serpents, toads, 
and the like.” By degrees the darkness, for a certain time, in- 
creased, but when it had passed away, he heard a voice, saying, 
* Eat not so much.” Had the voice come from his stomach he 
might, perhaps, under the circumstances, have explained it satis- 
factorily enough ; but great was his alarm when he discovered 
that it proceeded from a man sitting in the corner of the room. 
Again his eyes became dim, but on recovering from this state, 
he was again alone. He hurried home in much perturbation, 
but that day nothing more occurred. The next night, how- 
ever, the same man appeared to him, and addressed him thus, 
““T am God the Lord the Creator, and Redeemer of the world. 
I have chosen thee to unfold to man the spiritual sense of the 
Holy Scripture; I will myself dictate to thee what thou shalt 
write.” From this time for very many years—to the close of 
a long life—he not only believed himself inspired, but that he 
was brought into personal relation with the Deity, and that he 
enjoyed an extensive personal acquaintance with the Beings and 
phenomena of the extra-mundane universe. The fruits of this 
experience have been consigned to us ina vast number of volumes 
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in Latin, of which many have been translated into different 
languages. To several of them is prefixed a portrait. Its ex- 
pression—so says his able biographer, disciple, and translator, 
Dr. Wilkinson—has been pronounced by an eminent physician 
(Dr. Elliotson) to resemble that of an amiable lunatic ; this asser- 
tion may perhaps suggest why it is his works bear the im- 
pression of amiable lunacy. This gentleman is now an inspired 
teacher, and his books are sacred books. His name is Sweden- 
borg, his disciples Swedenborgians. They number, in this country 
alone, five thousand, and say, we have no doubt with great truth, 
that they have a large number of undeclared adherents nominally 
belonging to other creeds. Now, assuredly, if to be originated 
under mean or ridiculous circumstances be the fundamental 
requisite of a revelation, Swedenborgianism as well as Spi- 
ritualism is stamped with the true mintmark. That so to be 
originated is no bar to its reception, is evident from the fact 
that the former, though ignored and despised, and with the aid 
of no other charm than its capacity to gratify certain states of 
carefully instilled religious credulity, has been able to establish 
itself as the creed of a multitude of intelligent men. Very 
different and more promising are the prospects of spiritualism or 
the supernaturalism of which Professor Hare has been declared 
to be the head. It is neither ignored nor despised; crowds of 
theologians are pressing forward, accepting and asserting its 
miracles, and acknowledging its inspiration. 

No doubt, the conviction that the miracles of the Bible rest 
on no stronger foundation than those of spiritualism is a power- 
ful motive with these Christian theologians, but not the only one. 
It is almost in a tone of jubilee Mr. Beecher exclaims, ‘ Con- 
ditions of spiritualism are being multiplied; and all things 
betoken that we are entering on the first steps of a demoniac 
manifestation, the issue of which no man can conjecture.” Who 
does not remark here an expounder of that youngest child of the 
canon, the apocalypse, which, in its infinite capacity of giving 
out solutions, reminds one of the conjurors who extract endless 
yards of riband from their mouths? In England the same class 
of expounders have eagerly accepted the American phenomena 
as proofs of that approaching advent of demonism they require. 
The Rev. Francis Close, in his “ Testers Tested,” &c., has noticed 
this tendency, and has not only furnished a remarkable proof of 
it, but also of his own notable method of dealing with it. Mr. 
Godfrey, in the course of his experiments, had exorcised a table, 
“commanding the spirit, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to come out of it, after which it was quiet.” To show there 
was nothing unreasonable in this kind of operation, the Rev. 
Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Close tells us, solemnly warned him that the 
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second canon of the Church, which forbids a clergyman from 
casting out devils without licence from his bishop, under pain of 
being guilty of imposture, and of being deposed, fully admits the 
existence of such spirits—which it certainly does. Upon which 
Mr. Close somewhat tartly remarks, “if this canon be in 
existence, Mr. Godfrey ought to be brought into the spiritual 
court.” It is a thousand pities he should not be brought there, 
the table also appearing as a witness! Really, it sometimes 
seems as if the world stood still, and we were yet in the 
seventeenth century. When Bekker, in that noble- spirited 
work, “The Enchanted World,” after demolishing all ground 
for the belief in witches, went so far as to deny the personal 
existence of the Devil, he was deprived of his pastorship and 
his salary. When he was prevailed upon to admit the per- 
sonal existence of His Infernal Highness, but without conced- 
ing to him the privilege of leaving hell, the pastor recovered 
his salary, but not his pastorship. For what, it was argued, 
was the use of a devil that had not the power to roam? 
and how could that be the veritable Christian Devil to whom 
omnipresence was denied ? Two hundred years have elapsed since 
this spectacle of human folly, of imbecile persecution, was exhi- 
bited ; yet so little has been the progress of the human mind in 
religious opinion, so little has it escaped from its long bondage 
to the wildest Oriental follies, that here in this England, in the 
nineteenth century, we have one clergyman believing that his 
table is possessed with devils, and another of great celebrity 
desiring not to send him to the mad-house but to put him in the 
spiritual court for exorcising his table—that is, exhibiting his 
madness—without licence from his bishop. What is there in 
Spiritualism, or Hareanism, or whatever it is to be called, more 
absurd than this? Surely the hero worship which converts great, 
and good, and useful men into archangels and angels, and then 
summons them to earth for council and advice, has in it some- 
thing more ennobling and useful than the belief in that impure 
and disgusting demonism which is the doctrine of all, and the 
delight of many, of our divines. Professor Hare, consulting his 
spirit-test, may be as ridiculous, but he certainly is not as revolt- 
ing as Mr. Godfrey hunting devils out of his table, as the Rey. 
Mr. Gillson gossiping with his, and gravely paying a tribute to 
the singular intelligence (expressed by the most “ frantic” contor- 
tions) with which it signifies to him that “ Satan’s head-quarters,” 
{or chief place of business,] are at Rome, with immense branch- 
establishments in France and Spain, and a few less considerable 
ones in England, with the exception of Bath, where his bagmen 
may be reckoned by hundreds, as the Rev. Mr. Close, who 
would punish a brother clergyman for unlawful sporting because 
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he happens to have had a devil chase without episcopal licence, 
or as the Rev. Mr. Beecher, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
who as complacently looks out for an impending irruption of 
demons as General Walker would do for a promised irruption 
of filibusters. No doubt, the long and careful instruction 
in that doctrine of satanic possession and demoniacal agency 
which ravaged Europe for many centuries in different forms, as in 
the frightful persecutions for witchcraft, and which, passing to 
America, displayed itself, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
in the insane witch trials in Salem, Massachusetts, and in the 
Ohio jerkings, has given something of diabolism to the American 
manifestations ; but certainly this is not, as in England, the cha- 
racteristic of “spiritual” literature, nor the resource of the 
leaders of the movement. With whatever folly and rash assump- 
tion they are chargeable, it is certainly not with these. Mr. 
Beecher’s account of their faith is, that they deny the authority 
of the Bible, but accept the spirit. If by its spirit he means 
whatever of its morality they consider pure, and whatever of its 
teaching they think capable of useful application in practice, 
then the expression is a just one. This is what Mr. Capron 
asserts to be the creed of the great majority of the spiritualists. 
We learn, too, that the religious attitude is an antagonism to 
dogmatic Christianity, but not to Christ. In deposing Christ 
from his divinity, they do not deprive him of his primacy among 
men. ‘True greatness, they affirm, consists in pure morality, in 
energetic action. In this sense they declare him to be the greatest 
of men, and think “that being so superior to common men, it was 
natural in those superstitious times to believe that the Deity 
had descended into him, and that something marvellous had 
happened at his birth.” Their antagonism to Christianity is 
not a novelty; but the ground on which this antagonism 
rests is, in modern times, at all events, a perfect novelty. 
It is no longer reason assailing revelation at great disadvan- 
tage, but it is revelation opposed to revelation—supernaturalism 
to supernaturalism. Christianity is now to be opposed with 
weapons as celestially tempered as its own, and with pretensions 
as large, and in many respects the same, while many of its old 
official defenders acknowledge the supernaturalism of its new 
opponents. What course the struggle will take it is difficult to 
conjecture. The thought that Professor Hare is to be the head 
of a new faith, is as ludicrous as it is humiliating; but un- 
happily its absurdity does not disprove its truth: the landlord of 
the London tavern, in 1748, would have waxed very boisterous 
with mirth if any one had predicted to him that his quiet guest 
with the good appetite would one day hold the exalted position 
which he does. A Harean religion may therefore be in the cate- 
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gory of possible follies; but what is certain is, first, that in the 
United States, Protestantism, more unhampered by laws and 
institutions than in England, and not engrossed by the old duel 
with Romanism, being left free to act, is manifesting on an im- 
posing scale a tendency to throw off its allegiance ‘to Chris- 
tianity: and, secondly, that they who do so, do it as a thing of 
course, without risk or inconvenience, or apprehension of annoy- 
ing and insolent rebuke. 

There is one peculiar feature of the movement which must 
not be entirely passed over. Mr. Beecher says that one of its 
objects is to ‘‘ inaugurate a millennium.” He alludes doubtless 
tu certain views respecting a new industrial and social organiza- 
tion (such, for instance, as the Fourierist experiment recom- 
mended in the writings of Davis), and partly to an undefined but 
frequently-expressed hope, that by suppressing the religious feuds 
which now distract society, and by supplanting dogmatic by 
moral instruction, it will be the office of spiritualism to increase 
the affinity of human sympathies, and to give unity to the 
human family, These, then, are the chief points of interest in 
the movement which has so long occupied us: it presents to the 
psychologist, or student of mental philosophy, a most remarkable 
assemblage of facts, illustrative of the power of fraud, hallucina- 
tion, deception, and self-deception ; furnishing him with another 
instance of those epidemic maladies of opinion, which merit more 
scientific treatment then they have yet received, which, though 
generally religious, are not necessarily so, as we have seen, on a 
large scale, in the famous Mississippi Scheme, the South Sea 
Bubble, and the Railway Mania, that swept through society 
like cholera or the plague, and frequently on a smaller scale, in 
politics, in which opinions without foundation, and excitement 
without cause, have suddenly sprung up and run their brief 
course, fainter and unrecognised, but equally unquestionable 
indications of mental disease : it is important to the theologian, as 
showing how readily the marvel grows out of the love of the 
marvellous, and is accepted as a marvel even by opponents, 
how easily some men persuade themselves they are in communi- 
cation with celestial existences, and how easily other men believe 
it, warning him not to lay too much stress on that once famous 
argument which insisted that the wonders and pretensions which, 
in an enlightened age, and in an enlightened empire, were received 
as true, must therefore carry with them a strong presumption of 
their truth, and proving to him, on the contrary, how easy it is 
at all times, and in all places, for all descriptions of men to fall, 
as Bacon expresses it, “into that strange disease which a wise 
writer describeth in these words—/fingunt simul creduntque.” 
Finally, it is full of solemn rebuke to that intellectual training 
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which is at the bottom of this strange disease—which, during the 
most impressionable years of our life, begets in us the practice of 
assenting without inquiry, and believing without proof—which 
makes credulity a virtue, and doubt a crime—which encourages 
some men to be impostors, by preparing the majority of men to 
be dupes—and which, to the grievous detriment of progress, 
continues to perpetuate the division of society into the two main 
classes so pithily described by Montaigne :—‘‘ Those who impose 
upon the world that they believe that which they do not; others, 
more in number, who make themselves believe what they believe, 
not knowing what it is to believe.” 


Art. IIJ.—Moraysuire. 


1. The History of the Province of Moray. By the Rev. L. Shaw. 
New Edition. Brought down to the year 1826. J. Grant. 
Elgin. 1827. 


2. Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis e pluribus codicibus con- 


sorcinatum circa A.D. 1400. Cum continuatione diplomatum 
recentiorum usque ad A.D. 1623. Edinburgh. 18389. 


NEW series of county histories is very much wanted. Many 
of those which we have are excellent in their way, but they 
do not meet the requirements of an age so busy as that in which 
we live. We heartily sympathize with one of our contemporaries 
in its efforts in this direction. Whether or not a really good 
history of any single county can be written till we possess general 
histories of England and of Scotland which shall be not all un- 
worthy of their themes, is a matter of grave question. Many 
years may pass by before we can see the class of works which we 
wish for beginning to multiply upon our shelves, but there are 
persons in every county in Great Britain who can help on the 
good work by recording what has been already done for the illus- 
tration of their respective districts. A single review article, 
devoted to each county, would be sufficient for this purpose, 
although it would be wholly inadequate to give more than the 
merest outline of the information which ought to be contained in 
a good county history. 
The district of which we propose to attempt a sketch is fortu- 
nate in possessing one of the best of Scotch local histories. This 
sort of literature, however, has been Jess cultivated North than 
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South of the Tweed, and the work of Mr. Lachlan Shaw will not 
bear comparison with some of English growth. It is ill-arranged. 
The chapter which is intended to interest the naturalist is exceed- 
ingly meagre, and the historical part is filled with matter which 
has often no more reference to Moray than to Lanarkshire. The 
whole work, indeed, admirable as it was in its day, requires to be 
rewritten. 

Mr. Shaw, and several other local writers, have undertaken to 
give an account of the whole province of Moray. We propose 
to confine our remarks to a small portion of that extensive dis- 
trict—namely, to Morayshire properly so called. The superficial 
area of that county is variously stated, but perhaps 840 square 
miles may be about the mark. Its population in 1851 amounted 
to 38,959. It is bounded on the north by Moray Firth; on the 
east partly by the Spey, and partly by an imaginary line which 
divides it from the county of Banff; on the south by Inverness- 
shire, and on the west by Inverness-shire and Nairn. Its surface 
falls into three very well-marked divisions. The first is the strip 
of fertile land along the coast, very level towards the west, divided 
in the centre by several sandstone ridges, running parallel to the 
Firth, and broken into gentle undulations in the east. The 
second is a high moorland country, rising like a terrace to the 
south of the region just described. The third, still further 
inland, and nearer the central chains which form the nucleus of 
Scotland, has all the characteristics of a subalpine district. The 
only other geographical features which it is necessary to enu- 
merate are the three rivers—the broad swift Spey on the east, 
the gentle Lossie in the centre, and the impetuous Findhorn on 
the west of the county—each fed by numerous tributaries, which 
partake to a considerable extent of the characters of the streams 
which they augment. 

The beauty of Morayshire is not of that overpowering kind 
which seizes the attention and compels the praise of the least 
susceptible beholder. If its scenery remains, on this account, 
comparatively unknown, it escapes at least that Nemesis of beauty, 
the swarm of tourists who, with phrases of common-place lauda- 
tion on their lips and utter weariness in their hearts, seem every 
autumn to rehearse the “Inferno” across the fairest scenes in 
Europe. Really to enjoy its many pleasant places we must wind 
along quiet river-sides, and traverse great breadths of unattrac 
tive moorland, and go down amongst dreary wastes of “bent,” 
to the shores of the Northern Sea. Thus we shal] come to know 
the terraced delta of the Spey, with its wide pebbly banks, its 
contorted channels, and the furze which does not fear to bloom 
midst the rush of its threatening waters; we shall wind up its 
open valley through rich cultivation and cheerful homesteads, 
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and rocks standing here and there among the trees, till a chiller 
air and its lessening waters tell us how far we have ascended, and 
Cairngorm, with the last snow of winter growing roseate in the 
July sunset, looks down on the gate of the Highlands. Or 
perhaps climbing up through the pine woods, or crossing the 
great peat mosses, which give’ an almost Irish character to the 
landscape, we shall reach the broad moor which spreads round 
Lochindorb, all purpled with the heather, and carpeted, as we see 
when we look close, with long twisted wreaths of the Alpine and 
the common deer's-grass, whose lighter greens contrast strongly 
with the dark leaves of the bearberry. Or else, in another and less 
cheerful mood, we may descend the dark gorge of the Findhorn. 
The fierce river, more terrible in its anger than any of the Scottish 
streams, is sweeping furiously past us through walls of contorted 
gneiss, whose grim blue masses seem peculiarly fitted to be the 
prison of its wild waters. But the Findhorn, beautiful at all 
times, is most beautiful perhaps in a calmer hour. It is a still, 
dank October day. The sun, which has been battling with the 
mists through all the early morning hours, has at last obtained a 
partial victory, and its beams glint warmly athwart the reddened 
oaks, through the showers of beech-leaves, which, nipped by last 
night's frost, are now the sport of every little breeze which trem- 
bles over the glimmering river. The yellow brake-fern, the first 
plant of the woodland to feel the approach of winter, is withering 
by our path, over which the gossamer has woven its countless 
threads, which breaking as we pass twist together and float 
through the air in long white filaments, the “ fliegende jungfrau” 
of the Germans, the herald of the later autumn through Western 
and Central Europe. The salmon splashes lazily in the rock- 
pools, forgetful of the reign of terror which extends from February 
to September. The heron wings his heavy flight down to his 
home at Sluie; and the river, like a “harmless-natured serpent,” 
glides quietly down to the level district, which sees the last 
ripple and hears the last fall of its mountain-born waters. 

Many very striking views are also afforded by the long line of 
upland which runs parallel to the Firth. Perhaps none of these 
is superior to that from the old tower of Blervie, which extends 
over eight counties, from Benrinnes in Banffshire almost to the 
neighbourhood of Wick. At our feet are the plantations near 
the town of Forres, and the fertile lands which lie around the 
twice-ruined ruins of Kinloss. Beyond them the eye catches 
that tiny sixth-century Venice, the village of Findhorn, and the 
bar where the ship of Hugh Miller's father perished, in the 
manner so well described at the commencement of ‘‘ My Schools 
and Schoolmasters.” Thence it passes on to the Guilliam Bank, 
the El Dorado of the herring-fisher, and that bold promontory 
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from whose heights the “ diamond rock” of Cromarty used to shine 
through the night, as legends tell, a beacon to the mariner and a 
lure to the treasure-seeker. Or wandering over the woods of 
Cawdor, the glance falls on the inner reaches of the Firth, and 
follows its further side, along the ridge of Rosemarkie to Eathie, 
and the Southern Sutor, to the line of the Ross-shire coast and 
Tarbet Ness, to the wide opening of the Firth of Dornoch and 
the smaller one at the embouchure of the Fleet River, till the 
Highlands of Sutherland carry it on to the Pass of Caithness; 
and Fairweather Hill, that landmark of Northern sailors, stands 
up our last hold on reality, and abandons us to dreams of warriors 
and sea-kings who ruled of old upon our coasts, who sailed for 
sunny Vinland across the Western sea, who harried the churches 
of Yorkshire, who colonized the mouth of the Seine, and poured 
new blood into the languid veins of Anglo-Saxon England ; who, 
realizing the dream of the Latin poet, made their homes by the 
Bay of Tarentum, whose hand fell so heavily upon the Mistress of 
the World ; who reared their palaces by the Middle Sea, where hills, 
even more beautiful than those on which we look, keep watch and 
ward over the “shell of gold” and the green orange groves of 
Palermo. 

The coast, too, has much to reward its explorer. The sands 
of Culbin are especially remarkable. A sudden irruption, as tra- 
dition says—a more gradual invasion, as many maintain—covered 
deep in sand a large extent of country which was once occupied 
by a valuable estate. Looking southward from the centre of this 
miniature desert, we survey both the lowland and the hills of 
Moray; looking northwest, we see the mighty mass of Wyvis 
uprearing its vastness over Ross and Cromarty; looking northward, 
we see the Firth darkling by contrast over the long sweeps of yellow 
sand, whose trifling elevations mimic to admiration the snow-fields 
which fall down towards Switzerland from the giddy heights of 
the Weissthor. The aspect which these sand-dunes present to 
one who stands in the centre of them, is unusually picturesque; 
but a more distant view appeals perhaps to a deeper feeling, when 
the sun is setting beyond the further coast-line, and they lie like 
a border of gold on the edge of the purple hills. 

The geology of Moray has been examined with some care. 
The principal work on the subject is one by Mr. Patrick Duff, pub- 
lished in 1842; and an admirable résumé of the more interesting 
geognostic phenomena of the county is contained in a long note, 
by the late Mr. Robertson, of Inverugie, in the last edition of 
Anderson's “ Guide to the Highlands,” a book which is not to be 
mentioned without honour. Of the sand-hills of Culbin we have 
already spoken, and the peat-bogs call for little remark. There is, 
however, a submarine forest to the west of Burghead harbour. 
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A very large portion of Moray is covered by sand and gravel, 
and the northern drift is extensively developed. Mr. Martin, of 
Anderson’s Institution, published, in 1856, a most interesting 
paper upon that mysterious deposit. Nowhere, except perhaps 
in that wonderful valley which slopes amongst the hypersthene 
rocks of Skye to the dark waters of Coruisk, have we seen more 
unequivocal traces of glacial action than on the surface of Carden 
Muir, about four miles from Elgin. Those who devote them- 
selves to the comparatively recent changes which have given to 
the surface of our country its present aspect, will find matter for 
much musing in the terraces along the course of the Spey, more 
especially between Fochabers and the sea, and in the mighty 
masses of stones, sand, and gravel borne from the bosom of the 
high central ranges, through which the Dorbach and other tribu- 
taries of the Findhorn have forced their headlong way. The 
whole coast affords admirable studies of raised beaches ; but those 
which are cut through by the railway between Elgin and Lossie- 
mouth are of unusual interest. They are made doubly instructive 
by the contemplation of the process which is going on, at the 
moment at which we write, on the present coast-line to the west 
of the harbour at Lossiemouth. A vast accumulation of frag- 
ments of rock has been there cast into the sea, and piled up by 
the action of the waves precisely in the same manner as the old- 
world storm-beaches, which are now far inland. No one, not 
accustomed to examine very carefully into what he sees, would 
believe at first that the natural breakwater which runs west 
from the harbour of Lossiemouth was the work of other than 
human agency. 

At Linksfield, near Elgin, wealden beds occur; but a mass of 
boulder clay is intercalated between them and the subjacent 
cornstone, and an atmosphere of doubt seems still to surround all 
their relations. A very ingenious explanation of this most re- 
markable geological phenomenon, an explanation which has 
obtained the sanction of Agassiz, is given by Mr. Robertson in 
the note already alluded to. ‘The better opinion, however, seems 
now to be that these beds were deposited in their present position 
by a mass of floating ice. ‘They form a hill of moderate size ; 
and admirable sections of them are presented by a cutting which 
has been made to enable the quarrymen to reach the subjacent 
cornstone, the surface of which is rounded and striated as if by 
the grinding of an iceberg. If these were indeed borne to Moray 
by one of these wanderers of the deep, it is easy to understand 
how the much smaller masses of inferior oolite on the burn of 
Llhanbryde and at Inverugie were brought to their present sites. 
A startling inquiry is suggested by the reptilian remains which 
are found in the sandstones of Moray. Are the coal-measures 
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really the witnesses to a state of things which once existed over 
all the earth, or are they merely local and exceptional? Did the 
great sandstone formation pass slowly from the old into the new 
red, while the plants of the coal period were flourishing on dank 
green islands and amongst steaming estuaries? However this 
may be, the best geological authorities seem for the present in- 
clined to identify the rock in which the wonderful little creature 
called by Dr. Mantell the T’elerpeton Elginense, and by Professor 
Owen the Leptoplewron lacertium, was discovered by Mr. Patrick 
Duff, with the quartzite which is so well developed on the west- 
ern coast of Ross-shire, and on which Professor Nicol of Aber- 
deen published an elaborate paper in the Geological Journal for 
February, 1857. He believes the quartzite to belong to the 
lower carboniferous age. Hugh Miller, on the other hand, 
claimed it as a part of his acknowledged domain, answering to 
the “upper red sandstones of Dunnet Head.’ ‘The geological 
traveller in Moray should not omit to visit the quarry at Cum- 
mingston, not far from Burghead, where some of the more in- 
telligent workmen will no doubt be able to point out to him slabs 
which bear the impress of reptilian feet. ‘The yellowish sand- 
stone which underlies the quartzite is extensively used for building 
in the neighbourhood of Elgin and elsewhere. In many parts of the 
cathedral it looks as fresh as if it could tell only of the disruption of 
1843, not of the reformation of three hundred years before. The 
English tourist is astonished to hear the comparatively moderate 
price at which noble piles like Milne’s Institution at Fochabers 
have been erected. On the verata questio of the position of the 
cornstone of Moray we shall not enter, further than to say that 
Mr. Duff still adheres to the opinion expressed in his work, but 
that the majority of his fellow-labourers disagree with him. Elgin 
stands upon a mass of this rock. Passing by the grey sandstone 
of the Newton quarry, we descend upon the beds of Scat Craig, 
economically worthless, scientifically of deep interest. Those who 
do not mind a rough and rather wet walk should leave the Elgin 
and Rothes road at a smithy about five miles from the former 
place, and follow the course of a little stream towards the piece 
of exposed rock which is called more especially the Seat Craig. 
They will be unlucky if they are not rewarded by many scales, 
teeth, and bones of fishes exposed on the surface: of the waterworn 
and crumbling sandstone. A chisel or a very sharp-pointed ham- 
mer is an indispensable companion in a ramble to this point. The 
lowest or dark red division of the Morayshire sandstone plays an 
important part in its geology. The larger part of it consists of 
the great conglomerate, a rock which often breaks into singularly 
picturesque masses. The fishbed appears at Dipple on the Spey, 
but the famous sections of it at the burn of Ignet and at Le- 
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thenbar lie beyond the limits of the county on the east and west 
respectively. In the upland districts of Morayshire, gneiss and 
other metamorphic rocks prevail; but so far as they have been 
yet examined they offer little to interest. Mr. Duff directs atten- 
tion to a quarry of gneiss in Califer Hill, near Forres, where the 
‘ beds are disposed in a circular form. The only peculiarity fur- 
nished by the granite of Morayshire is, according to the same 
authority, its containing, in a section near Rothes, large plates of 
mica, of sufficient dimensions to be used as small window panes. 
Those who are anxious to inform themselves on the geology of 
this district may consult, in addition to Mr. Duff's work, which 
contains many pictures of the characteristic fossils, Miller's “ Old 
Red Sandstone,” and his“ Schools and Schoolmasters,” in which last 
there is a remarkable description of the sands of Culbin. The 
late Dr. Malcolmson wrote, but did not we believe print, a very 
important paper on the sandstones of Moray. ‘The best collec- 
tion of Morayshire fossils is Mr. Duffs cabinet at Elgin, which 
is ever open to his many friends; and the geological department 
of the Elgin Museum is rapidly improving.* Ere long we may 
hope it will become'as perfect a local collection as any in the 
kingdom. Great things in geology, as in other branches of 
science, are hoped for in the county from an invasion of savans 
after the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen in 1859. 

The mineralogy of Moray, as distinguished from its geology, 
calls for little remark. Lead has been sought with more industry 
than success in several places. Deep shafts, still partially open on 
the shore near Stotfield, witness to one of the most energetic of 
the attempts to find it. Coal was supposed, in less scientific 
times, to lie hid beneath the laigh of Moray; but the gnomes 
have hitherto kept their own secret, and a search for the anthra- 
cite of Brora, on the southern side of the Firth, resulted in, to 
say the least, no pecuniary advantage to those who directed it. 
Tron, whence procured it is difficult to say, seems to have been 
smelted on the hill grounds of the county at a remote period, and 
this metal appears as one of the valuable products of lands not 
far from Forres in a very ancient charter which has been lately 
published. 

The climate of Morayshire has been celebrated for many ages. 
The strong language of Hector Bocce may not indeed be 
esteemed of much importance, but his praises are echoed by 
Buchanan, and even surpassed by the enthusiastic Bishop of 
Ross. There is something of exaggeration in all this; at the 


* The directors of this Institution have reserved a portion of the space at 

_ their command for the productions and antiquities of the district; and keep a 

book, in which they enter, from time to time, extracts from newspapers and 
manuscripts illustrative of local matters. 
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same time the climate is, considering the latitude, an unusually 
mild one. The wind for about 260 days of the year “sets from 
some point of the west ;” and the boles of the trees are observed, 
in exposed situations, to be flattened on the side which looks to- 
wards that quarter. In November and December there is fre- 
quently mild and agreeable weather, but the rest of the winter is, 
although not severe, broken by frequent and violent storms. 
Perhaps the least pleasant season is the end of spring, when a 
“dry parching easterly wind blows from the melting snows in 
Norway and Russia, blighting the first efforts of vegetation,” and 
producing very disagreeable effects on all except the most robust. 
Mr. Leslie, in his “ General View of the Agriculture of Moray,” 
published in 1811, says that at the beginning of last century the 
heat is represented to have been excessive “ throughout the whole 
summer.” This is certainly not now the case. Several very 
careful meteorological registers are kept by gentlemen residing in 
Elgin. From extracts which have been kindly furnished to us 
we observe that the highest temperature registered between the 
years 1852-56 inclusive was 80°. This limit was reached both in 
1852 and 1855. In the latter year the thermometer sank as low 
as 3°. In 1852 its lowest limit was 23°. The average rainfall 
may be about 24°39. The mean temperature for the year may be 
about 46°. 

In common with many other parts of Scotland, Morayshire is 
not unfrequently deluged by prolonged and violent rains in the 
earlier part of August. The most remarkable of these Lammas 
Floods, as they are called, of which any record has been pre- 
served, was that which occurred in the year 1829. Unusual heat 
and drought in the months of May and June had been followed 
throughout the north of Scotland by “ windy and unsteady wea- 
ther.” On the 3rd of August, the rain began to descend on the 
Mona Lia mountains, on the Grampians, and upon all the dis- 
tricts which stretch from them to the sea. It fell not in large 
drops, but in minute particles, which “filled the whole air, and 
penetrated even the most carefully finished windows.” All the 
streams of north-eastern Scotland were soon in flood. The Dee 
rushed in a current five-and-a-half feet deep over the lawn of Mar 
Lodge, drove the visitors at Ballater to make a moonlight 
flitting, and poured past Aberdeen in a torrent nearly a mile in 
breadth. The Don, which was less affected than most of its 
brother streams, nevertheless spread far and wide through all its 
fertile valley, and rose as high or higher than it did in the memo- 
rable flood of 1768. The Deveron swelled “ over bank and brae,” 
and the rush through the narrow passage at the Bridge of Alvah 
was so great, that “several aquatic birds were actually dashed in 
pieces by it,” while boats sailed from Palmer’s Cove, near Mac- 
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duff, into the heart of the town of Banff. But all the mischief 
worked by these three rivers was trifling, indeed, when compared 
with that occasioned by the angry Spey, and the still more savage 
Findhorn. The damage done by the former river and its tribu- 
taries on the Orton and Ballindalloch properties was very great ; 
and the loss of the Earl of Seafield was estimated at 28,0001. 
The bridge near Fochabers failed to resist the current, which 
rose more than seventeen feet above its usual level, although the 
water-way was three hundred and forty feet. ‘The seashore near Gar- 
mouth was strewn with dead hares and rabbits; sheep, cattle, and 
horses were swept away; numerous mills were destroyed, and 
hundreds of acres of land carried off. The Findhorn ruined the 
exquisite grounds of Relugas, and all but undermined the new 
house of Dumphail. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the historian of 
the Moray floods, saw a fine salmon caught fifty feet above the 
usual level of the river ; and rabbits, strange to say, took refuge 
in the boughs of the larches. A space of twenty square miles 
was covered in the plain of Forres, and nearly the whole of the 
crop was washed down to the sea, or left in an utterly unservice- 
able state. The loss of property in that neighbourhood was 
calculated at about 20,0001., and the amount of misery caused 
throughout the whole country has given a sad prominence to the 
year 1829 in the annals of the labouring population. 

The botany of the county of Moray need not detain us long. 
In the year 1839, Mr. Gordon, of Birnie, drew up and circulated 
a “list of the phenogamous plants and ferns in the province of 
Moray.” Under the name of province of Moray, he included the 
whole of the country which is bounded on the north by the 
Moray Firth, and on the south by a line running from Loch 
Spey to Loch Monar, drained on the east by the Spey and its 
tributaries, and on the west by the Beauly. 

The region to which his catalogue bears reference compre- 
hends, therefore, a very large district, which lies without the 
limits of the country with which we are concerned. In the 
county of Moray we have no mountains which rise into the 
Alpine zone, and far the largest portion belongs to the “region 
of the plains,” and the “ upland region.” A great number, there- 
fore, of those plants for which the southern botanist repairs to Seot- 
land will not reward his search in this district. Among the rarer 
species which are sufficiently common to be characteristic, it will 
perhaps be enough to mention the J'rientalis Europea, the favou- 
rite plant of Lynneus; the Goodyera repens, which, it has been 
observed, appears in the fir-woods in vast abundance, as soon as 
they have reached a certain age; the exquisite family of the 
Pyrole is represented by several species ; and even the rare Pyrola 
uniflora is mentioned by Mr. Gordon as having been discovered 
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as well in fir-woods in the neighbourhood of Brodie House, as at 
the oak-wood near Aldroughtie. The crowning glory of the 
Morayshire Flora is, however, that little northern plant—“ long 
overlooked, abject, flowering early’—which bears the name of 
the great Swedish naturalist. Nowhere, we believe, in our island 
does it spread its fairy wreaths and hang its delicate bells in such 
extraordinary luxuriance as in the great woods which stretch far 
and wide around Gordon Castle. 

Dr. Innes, of Forres, has given a good deal of attention to the 
mosses of his neighbourhood, and may, perhaps, if professional 
engagements will permit, some day compile a list of them. The 
curious Diatomacee have recently shared his labours; and of 
them, as well as of their more dignified relatives, there seems 
to be no lack in the county.* 

The agriculture of the lowland of Moray is in a very forward 
state, and more wheat is grown than home-keeping Englishmen 
would believe to be possible amongst “the outer barbarians.” We 
are indebted to the courtesy of an eminent corn merchant in 
Morayshire for the following remarks :— 


“T do not think that the London people properly appreciate our 
best Scotch wheats. With many of them it seems sufficient to know 
that wheat comes from Scotland to alter their opinion of its value many 
shillings a quarter. The great bulk of Morayshire wheat is now ex- 
en in the shape of flour. Our wheat exports go principally to 

eweastle and the interior of Yorkshire, where the quality is much 
esteemed, and generally brings a price second to none of British 
growth.” 

The mild climate and good soil of Moray seem to have called 
forth a taste for gardening at an early period. The gardens of 
which we read in the “Registrum Moraviense,” as early as 1398, 
seem to have been merely kitchen-gardens; but Abbot Reid, 
of Kinloss, brought over a French gardener, who seems to have 
been by no means unskilled in his delightful art. We hear ofa 
gardener, apparently of some note, at Kilravock, in Nairnshire, 
as early as 1536, and of another at Altyre in 1672. The mantle of 
these worthies and their patrons has, with a double portion of 
their spirit, descended on the proprietor of the beautiful gardens 
of Dalvey. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that the modern 
inhabitants of Moray-land do not take half so kindly to horti- 
culture as their countrymen of Aberdeenshire. It has been said 
that in that county “ gardeners grow from cuttings.” 

In 1844, Mr. Gordon, of Birnie, who is fairly entitled to be 





* Mr. Gordon, of Birnie, possesses a collection of the plants of Moray. 
The Brodie herbarium was not rich in illustration of the local Flora, and is not 
now in Morayshire: 
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called the northern White, of Selborne, commenced in the pages 
of the Zoologist a series of papers upon the Fauna of Moray- 
shire. His first contribution was a catalogue raisonnée of the 
mammalia, and of the birds of the county. The list of the first 
of these is, of course, not numerous. It comprehends, amongst 
other commoner species, the Alpine hare, the red deer, the roe, 
and the cat-o-mountain. The list of birds comprises about a 
hundred and fifty species. We are indebted to Mr. Gordon's 
paper on the ornithology of the county for the correct version 
i giaacmaaaa of a rhyme very common in the north of Scot- 
and 
“The Gordon, the guil, and the water craw, 
Were the worst three things that Moray ere saw.” 


The guil means the yellow corn-marigold, a very mischievous 
weed; and the water craw is the water ouzel, which does much 
harm by destroying the spawn of the sea-trout and the salmon. 
The hooded crow, which is often promoted to the place which is 
rightfully occupied by the water ouzel, is said to be a “ compara- 
tively late importation from the western shores of Scotland, which 
has only increased in consequence of the extended plantations of 
fir which afford it shelter.” The Gordon refers to Lord Lewis 
Gordon, whose evil repute is handed down in the distich— 
“Gin ye wi’ Montrose gae, y’ell’ get wear and wae eneuch ; 
Gin ye wi’ Lord Lewis gae, y’ell’ get rob and rave eneuch.” 


The reptiles of Moray are only six in number—the blind worm, 
the common viper, the common lizard, the frog, the toad, and the 
common eft. 

The strong current which runs from the Pentland Firth towards 
the coast of Moray, is believed by Mr. Gordon to have been the 
chief agent in transporting to the waters of this portion of the 
German Ocean some of the rarer of their finny visitants. He 
enumerates, in the Zoologist for May and June, 1852, ninety- 
seven species of fish as having been found in the fresh and salt 
waters of the province of Moray. Of these, “ about seventy have 
been observed in the Orkney and Shetland seas; seventy-six of 
the Morayshire fishes are also included in Parnell’s ‘ Fishes of 
the Forth.’” About eight additional species have been found in 
the Moray Firth since Mr. Gordon’s list was published. 

The cod and haddock-fisheries, which are chiefly pursued the 
one in summer and the other in autumn, occupy a large portion of 
the time of the dwellers on the Morayshire seaboard. The smoked 
haddocks of Stotfield do not yield the palm even to those of Finnan, 
which have enjoyed a high reputation for at least two hundred 
years. But the months of July and August, the period of the 
herring-fishery, bring the busiest hours to the fisherman of the 
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Moray Firth. Every evening the spectator who takes his stand 
upon one of the headlands of the coast may see the sails of many 
tiny fleets reddened by the setting sun. Findhorn, Burghead, 
Hopeman, and Lossiemouth, are the principal fishing stations 
within the county; but there are many commanding points from 
which the eye and attention of the stranger will be attracted to the 
boats as well of Banffshire as of Moray. Buckie, in the former 
county, may be called the metropolis of the herring-fishery in this 
part of the Firth, more especially if we consider it in connexion 
with Port Essy, Findochtie, and some other neighbouring villages. 
The fishermen of Scotland in general, and of the Moray Firth in 
particular, are a very remarkable body of men. They have little 
communication with the inland districts, and are often as un- 
willing to intermarry with strangers as were ever the patricians 
of ancient Rome or medieval Germany. Hence we often observe 
a singular uniformity of feature running through one of their 
little communities. They hand down from age to age super- 
stitions which have no hold upon the least enlightened of 
their neighbours—looking upon a hare's foot as the omen of 
disaster, declining to mention the word salmon, disliking to be 
asked whither they are going, and in some places keeping up old 
observances, such as burning tar-barrels on the last night of the 
year to keep away the witches—a custom which still exists at 
Burghead. It is much to be regretted that some person com- 
petent to the task does not put on record, before they pass 
away, some of the peculiarities of the fishermen of the Moray 
Firth. Hugh Miller's letters on the herring fishery, which appeared 
nearly thirty years ago in one of the Inverness papers, were indeed 
republished in the shape of a pamphlet, but it is so exceedingly 
difficult to procure, that it may be considered for most purposes as 
non-existent. What other information is to be found in print upon 
the subject, is to be sought chiefly in publications more or less 
fugitive in character, and not particularly well suited for general 
reading. A series of ‘“‘ Questions to Solve the Natural History 
of the Herring,” has lately been sent by the Board of Trade, 
through the Fishery Board, to a large number of points along 
the coast. It will be a pity if some one does not take advantage 
of the interest which has been excited by these, and by the 
locally very important question of the “brand,” to write some 
small substantive work upon herrings and herring-fishers. Those 
who know the fishermen best are most energetic in asserting that 
in their minute observations of nature, in their strange ideas and 
practices, there is a whole fund of interest, which has not as yet 
been made to contribute to the instruction and amusement of 
their countrymen. 

Mr. Gordon, of Birnie, has also published a paper on the 
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molluscous animals as well of the land as of the seas of Moray, 
and another upon its crustaceans and echinodermata. These 
will be found in the Zoologist for 1854 and 1852 respectively. 
The “‘ Synopsis of the Sessile-eyed Crustaceans,” lately put forth 
by Mr. Spence Bate, has also been enriched by many contribu- 
tions from the Moray Firth. A gentleman resident in” Elgin is 
understood to be preparing a list of the zoophytes which he 
has discovered along the coast; and Mr. Gordon may, we 
hope, ere long find leisure to draw up an account of the insects 
of the district. But if much has still to be done towards cata- 
loguing, for the use of the naturalist, the Fauna of the land and 
water of Moray, there is nu lack of works which may pleasantly 
beguile the idle hours of the sportsman, or stimulate the interest 
in our feré nature, which is so much to be encouraged in the 
young. Mr. St. John’s “Field Notes,” published along with his 
‘Tour in Sutherlandshire,’ contain a sort of calendar of the 
sportsman’s life in Moray, one section being devoted to each 
month in the year. That work, good as it is, was, however, only 
an after-thought, and the reputation of its lamented author will 
rest on his delightful ‘‘ Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands,” a very large portion of which is devoted to Moray- 
shire. Mr. St. John lived long both in the neighbourhood of 
Forres and Elgin. He did not belong to that order of sportsmen 
which delight in simple slaughter, nor did he look upon shooting 
merely as a method of taking exercise. If it cannot exactly be 
said that he was “in league with the stones of the field,” and 
that “the beasts of the field were at peace with him,” we are 
strongly of opinion that a jury of wild cats and martens could 
not find it in their hearts to return a verdict of “ guilty” against 
one who, if he slew, so pleasantly described the works and ways 
of their kindred. ‘The muckle Hart of Benmore” would plead 
for him; the Highland fox would, if necessary, bear false 
witness; and the wild swans would scream a malison upon the 
soul of the prosecutor. We are glad to hear that some papers 
by this most agreeable writer are in the possession of his widow, 
and may perhaps be given to the public. 

Mr. Stoddart’s ‘ Angler's Companion to the Rivers and Lakes 
of Scotland,” contains useful notices of the waters of Moray. 
Another work which is largely concerned with the sporting of the 
county, and which has much in it to charm all educated readers, 
is the production of two gentlemen calling themselves John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. Some particulars of their 
singular and rather painful history will be found in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 161. The work of which we speak is in two volumes, 
and is called “ Lays of the Deer Forest.” Of the first or poetical 
volume the less said the better. The second, which is in prose, 
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after all deductions have been made for affectation and other 
faults, must be pronounced a very charming book, redolent of all 
those qualities of mind and heart which enabled its authors to 
carry out what can only, we fear, be characterized as a long and 
discreditable imposture amidst general toleration and goodwill. 

It would be a profitable and not a very difficult task to collect 
and classify the surnames of the county of Moray. German 
industry has done this for Hanover and Carlsruhe, and probably 
for many other cities. A list of the names of places in the county, 
with their derivations, would be a most desirable addition to 
such a work. There exists, so far as we know, no really reliable 
etymological catalogue of the names of places in Scotland. The 
lists in ‘“‘ Chalmers’s Caledonia” are not, we believe, to be trusted ; 
and nothing is more tantalizing than to know the meaning of a 
name here and there throughout a district, and to feel certain 
that whole chapters of forgotten history and accurate observation 
of nature are locked up in the familiar names of rivers, hills, or 
farms which lie around our own homes. In the “ Survey of the 
Provinee of Moray,” published in 1798, a list is given of the 
names which chiefly prevailed in the district which it describes 
from 1200 to 1400, and from 1400 to 1529. We can afford to 
wait for a work on the names of places in Moray, but not for 
such a classified list of surnames as we propose. Those who are 
acquainted with the north of Scotland know well how curiously 
the names now common in particular districts recall the local 
history of five centuries ago. The railway and emigration will 
in a few years make such a list far less interesting than it would 
be now. Of course these two works, or rather papers—for their 
length need not be great—are only preliminary to what we hope 
one day to see, a reliable treatise on the ethnology of this inte- 
resting district. Before that can be prepared, however, much 
must be done. The great doctors of the science must have 
finished all their disputes, so far as our island is concerned. 
The cairns which stud the hills of Moray must be systematically 
and judiciously examined, and the results must be carefully 
recorded, while such of the charter chests and burgh records 
of the county as have not yet been searched, must also contri- 
bute their share to our knowledge of past days. 

We have already explained our views of the functions of 
an article like the present. It would be inconsistent with these 
to attempt to enter into any of the questions of primeval Scottish 
history. We must not even stop to inquire who were the earliest. 
inhabitants of Moray who have left their bones in the tumuli along 
its hills. Suffice it to say that they belonged in all probability 
either to the Celtic stock, or else to one of those for the most 
part long vanished tribes, who dwelt in many parts of Europe 
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before the Celtic invasion. When the first uncertain light of what 
we can hardly venture to call authentic history falls on the shores 
of northern Scotland, we find Morayshire a part of the country 
of the Vacomage. While the Hill of Mormoud in’ Buchan dis- 
putes with the Knock in Banffshire the right to be considered 
the Mons Grampius of Richard of Cuencestes, and the Deveron 
and the Burn of Cullen are equally positive in asserting their 
claims to be the Celnius of ancient geography, the Morayshire 
stations of the great people appear to be pretty well ascertained. 
Tuessis lay near Fochabers, and took its name from or gave it 
to the river which we now call the Spey. Varis survives in the 
modern Forres, and the “ Winged Camp” was undoubtedly 
Burghead. 

The “darkness which may be felt,” which succeeds to the 
“thick darkness” of the Roman period in northern Scotland, 
begins gradually to clear away as we approach the eleventh 
century, and we see in the grey of the morning men like 
trees walking. Moray is ruled by a race of princes connected in 
some way with the Royal House of Scotland. Christianity has 
been long established. St. Columba does not appear to have 
approached nearer than Inverness ; but St. Gernadius, if tradition 
may be believed, was established in the heart of the lower dis- 
trict of the county ; and St. Marnan has left the shadow of a great 
name beyond its eastern limits upon the banks of the Deveron. 
The inhabitants are a turbulent race. The land is clothed with 
dense oak-woods.* Even as late as the days of the English 
wars, we hear of the forests of Spey, of Elgin, of Lochindorb, of 
Forres, and of Langmorgan. The wood of Awne also lay on the 
border of the county; and Tarnaway could then, as now, rejoice 
in its myriad trees. The clearing of the forests, which formed so 
important an epoch in the history of Central Europe, seems to 
have taken place very much later in Scotland than upon the Con- 
tinent. <A large part of the lowland of Moray was under water. 
A considerable portion of the population was in a state of serf- 
dom. Gaelic was in all probability still the prevailing speech, 
though soon about to yield to the North-Saxon and the Norman 
French. The ordinary houses were built of wood; nay, even the 
castles, and perhaps the churches, were of the same frail material. 
Amongst the first historical personages who presents himself to 
our view in connexion with Moray is the much-wronged Macbeth. 
There seems to be little doubt that the scene of the murder of the 
*‘ gracious Duncan” was a place called Bothgowan, that is the 
smith’s house, in the neighbourhood of Elgin, and that the guilt 





* The huge planks used in the construction of the pit, or saltern, at 
Satler Hill, show how noble were the oaks of Moray. 
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of his successor in power was by no means of so deep a dye as 
Shakspeare has represented it. We gladly, however, make one 
step forward into a region where we enjoy a brighter light. Yet, 
faint after all is the light which is shed by Lord Hailes, to say 
nothing of more copious but less truth-loving historians, upon 
the years which intervened between the accession of Malcolm 
Canmore and that of Alexander III. from 1057 to 1249. It was 
a period of great importance for Moray. It saw the Saxonizing 
of the country, the substitution of a system of ecclesiastical 
polity closely resembling that which prevailed in the land of 
Lanfranc and Anselm for the effete and sadly corrupted religion 
which could trace its pedigree from the great Columba. It saw 
the establishment of Norman barons beyond the Grampians, the 
building of castles which were garrisoned for the King, the foun- 
dation of great monastic houses, and the beginnings of those 
early centres of civilization—the royal burghs. It saw the settle- 
ment of the Northmen at Burghead, and the many battles by 
which these fierce adventurers were driven from the shores of 
Scotland, the introduction of the art of draining by Berowald the 
Flandrian, of woollen manufactures by his countrymen, and the 
construction of the first roads and bridges. So vigorous was the 
spirit of improvement which was introduced by our Scottish 
Bertha, the sainted Margaret, and that grand line of kings who 
sprang from the union of the fierce Malcolm with the gentler 
daughter of the line of Alfred, that it has been said that Scotland 
was further advanced at the commencement of the English wars 
than at any period previous to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Of all these princes, William the Lion is the one who 
best deserves to be remembered in Moray. Several of his char- 
ters dated at places within its bounds are still extant, and he 
would appear very frequently to have resided in Elgin, engaged 
in securing and civilizing the territory which had, if we may 
believe the strange story of our ordinary historians, been filled 
by an almost entirely new population during the reign of his 
predecessor. 

Our best guide for all the minuter history of the county, from 
the accession of William the Lion to the Reformation, is the vast 
collection of documents which are massed together in the volume 
which was edited by Mr. Cosmo Innes for the Bannatyne Club, 
under the title of ‘‘ Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis.” The 
bishopric of Moray was of great extent, and the bishop was very 
powerful. There is hardly a family or an estate within the county 
whose history is not illustrated by the records of the see. Inci- 
dentally, also, a vast amount of information may be gained from 
the “ Registrum” about the manners and customs of the people. 
We learn, for example, with how much difficulty the early bene- 
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factors of the Church compelled the payment of tithes, and how 
hard the bishops found it to enforce the censures of the Church 
even in the days of Innocent III. We see how parishes were 
erected, how the various religious houses were maintained, and 
what legal questions arose about the right of this or that church 
dignitary to the produce of the soil. We are carried back to an 
age when the erection of a mill was a prodigious undertaking 
worthy of all encouragement. We observe the old reverence for 
“standing stones” lingering on amidst a population which had 
forgotten why they were raised. We see the Church “keeping 
its villeins still,” after they had been generally enfranchised. 
We listen to the high debates about homage which are carried 
on between the bishop and his most powerful neighbours. We 
see the Church binding the fierce chieftains of the north to pro- 
tect her, then falling before their sudden transports of passion, 
but rising again and prevailing in the end. Much more space, 
however, than we have at our command would be necessary to 
make a proper use of this most important volume. We must 
pursue the thread of the history of Moray, chronicling only its 
more striking, if not more important events. 

The great armament of Haco the Norwegian, the armada of 
the thirteenth century, spent its fury on the western coast of 
Scotland; but we can well believe that the eclipse which enables 
us so accurately to determine the precise date of that expedition, 
filled the hearts of the men of Moray, already troubled by the 
news which was wafted over from Caithness, with no little sorrow 
and alarm. Not many years elapsed before they had experience 
of the evils of foreign rule. We find that an Englishman, 
Henry de Rye, was governor of the castles of Elgin and Forres 
when Edward I. gave his judgment in favour of Baliol. In 
1296, the great oppressor was himself at Elgin. He marched, 
as appears from a curious diary printed in the appendix to 
Tytler’s first volume, in one day from Fyvie to Banff, in another 
from Banff to Cullen, whence he crossed the Enzie to the Spey. In 
the summer of 1303 he returned to the north, stayed some time 
at Kinloss, and then marched to Lochindorb, where partes boreales 
ad pacem cepit. In 1836 this island stronghold was visited by the 
third Edward, who hurried thither to rescue his adherent, the 
widowed Countess of Athole, who was besieged by the Regent 
Moray. In 1360, when the terrible pestilence which then ravaged 
Scotland was at its height, the Court retreated northwards, and 
establishing itself at Kinloss, sought from the pure air of Moray 
that safety which the saints of the south were unwilling or unable 
to afford. The year 1390 is memorable, in the annals of 
Northern Scotland, for the sacrilegious attack on the Cathedral 
of Elgin by the Earl of Buchan, whose power had been allowed 
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by the negligence of the sovereign to become far greater than 
befitted a subject. A similar tragedy, as we have already seen, 
took place a few years later; and these two atrocious crimes 
were unfortunately by no means unparalleled in that most hideous 
period of Scottish history. Some acts of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in the reign of James I., which immediately followed on 
those days of misrule, “when a deputy was king,’ were of no 
small importance in succeeding times in the county of Moray. 
We allude to those which regulated the salmon and herring 
fisheries; and few districts of Scotland, we may fairly assume, 
received more benefits from the wise measures by which James I. 
curbed the insolence of the northern chiefs, than the narrow strip 
of fertile land between the central Highlands and the sea, that 
“Jaigh of Moray,” in which it was said, in long after days, that 
“all men took their prey.” During the reigns of James II. and 
James III., Morayshire appears to have been the scene of few 
very remarkable events. Its inhabitants tilled their soil and 
slew their wolves and caught their salmon in an obscurity which, 
if not happy, was at least not disastrous. Their repose, however, 
was the repose of a barbarous age. Feuds were common every- 
where. In the year 1452, a part of the town of Elgin was burnt 
in a conflict between the Earls of Moray and Huntly. The 
foundation of King’s College, in Aberdeen, in the reign of 
James 1V., was of infinite service in extending into remote dis- 
tricts the rudiments of reviving learning. Florence Wilson was, 
perhaps, the first distinguished student who repaired thither from 
the banks of the Lossie. One of the strangest incidents in the 
life of Mary Queen of Scots was her warlike progress through 
Moray to Inverness, and her return to the Spey in the face of 
her rebellious vassal the great northern Earl of Huntly. The 
woods which then shrouded the most rapid of Scottish rivers 
narrowly missed being the scene of a conflict of an unusually 
chivalrous character. “ What desperate blows,” says the English 
envoy who accompanied the expedition, in a letter to Cecil, 
“would this day have been given when every man fought in 
sight of so noble a queen and so many fair ladies !” 

The peace of Moray was sadly disturbed about the middle of 
the sixteenth century by the perpetual feuds of the Dunbars and 
the Inneses. Neither party regarded even the reverence due to 
sacred edifices in the prosecution of their murderous designs. 
The burghers of Elgin were grievously troubled by the endless 
inquests which were held about these matters. They found their 
duties of jurymen or commissioners very inconsistent with their 
trade, and we find several of them complaining that they were 
obliged to occupy themselves with a quarrel about which they 
knew no more than those “who dwelt in Jerusalem.” A gene- 
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ration later the feuds of Huntly and the Earl of Moray threw 
the whole country into confusion. Accounts of the siege of 
Ballindalloch, the raid of Tarnaway, and other incidents of this 
disgraceful contest, may be read in Sir Robert Gordon's “ History 
of the Earldom of Sutherland.” Only a few years later the 
Dunbars quarrelled amongst themselves, the lairds of Burgie and 
Blervie being at the head of the two contending parties. After 
some fighting their differences were accommodated for the time, 
but twenty-seven years later we find a new quarrel springing up 
amongst several of those who were concerned in the former 
one; a circumstance which, as we learn from Sir R. Gordon, was 
considered a providential retribution for the blood that had been 
shed in the course of the original dispute. 

From the pages of Spalding and other contemporary historians 
we glean many curious particulars about the state of Moray 
during the civil wars and the period which immediately preceded 
them. Amongst the many calamities under which the country 
then suffered, not the least distressing were the lawless proceed- 
ings of the bands of robbers who infested the districts lying 
between the low country and the Highlands proper. Several of 
the most daring of these were led by chiefs who belonged to the 
proscribed clan Gregor, such as John Dugar and Gilderoy, the 
hero of a well-known but vulgar and tasteless ballad. These two 
personages were most at home in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire. 
Moray was the chosen seat of a still more redoubtable freebooter. 
This was James Grant of Carron, a man of good birth, who 
seems to have been driven to his desperate trade rather by the 
consequence of a blood-feud than by a mere love of plunder. 
However that may be, he soon became a brigand of the worst 
kind, and passed a life full of violent deeds and hairbreadth 
escapes. ‘Thus, in 1630, we find him ravaging Ballindalloch’s 
property, and causing so much alarm, that a band of wild High- 
landers had to be called in to capture him. After some deten- 
tion in the castle of Edinburgh he contrived to break prison, 
coming “down over the castell wall upon towis brocht to him 
secretlie, to the gryt grief of the lordis of counsall.” In 1633 a 
desperate attempt was made by some of the clan Gregor, who 
were in the pay of Ballindalloch, to seize James Grant, who 
was concealed, with only two companions, in a small house on 
Speyside. The assailants were about fourteen in number, in 
company with “ane cruell bloodie tyirant to their capitaine called 
Patrick Ger.” We give the sequel in the quaint language of 
Spalding :— 

“ James Grant heiring the noyss and seeing himself so beset that he 
wes nather abill to keip that litle houss nor yit to wyn away, resoluit 
to keip the dur with the uther twa alss long as they micht, and shot 
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out arrowis at tua wyndois that few did venter to cum neir the dur 
except their capitane, who cam feirslie forduard to persew the dur, 
quhilk the said James Grant perceiving and knowing him weill, 
quicklie bendis ane hagbut and schootis him throw both thies and to 
ground fallis he. His men leavis the persute and loopis about to lift 
him up agane. Bot as thay ar at this wark the said James Grant, 
with the uther tna loopis fra the houss and fleis, leaving his wyf 
behind him. Bot_he is scharplie followit, and many arrowis wes shot 
at him, but he wan away saiflie to ane Bog neir hand by with his tua 
men.” 


But none of this worthy’s recorded proceedings give a more 
melancholy picture of the insecurity of the country than one 
which is related by Spalding under the year 1634. On the 7th 
of December James Grant contrived to entice Ballindalloch into 
an ambush and carried him off :— 

“ Alwaies they travellit upon the nicht in obscure wayis, crossing 
and recrossing burnes and wateris that Ballindalloch could not suspect 
the wayis. And thairwith he is changzeit be the arme to the arme 
of another strong lymmar, and lokket fast togidder with his face 
musled that he micht not sie.” 


After three weeks’ detention and the greatest hardships he 
made his escape. James Grant and some others of the band 
being out of the way— 

“ Ballindalloch perceaving quyetness, he speikis vpone latein to 
Leonard Leslie, lamenting his miserie, craveing his help and assist- 
ance to wyn away, and promesit him ritche rewardis for his panes. 
Now albeit this Leonard Leslie wes sone in law to Robert Grant, 
vnele to the killif Carroun, whose death this James Grant wes now 
seiking to revenge, and that Ballindallache wes speciallie intrusted 
into his keeping; nevertheless, hoping for reward, he tellis him in 
latein where he was, qwhilk Ballindallache understood weill aneuch 
to be within thrie myll to Elgyn, thrie myllis to Spey side, and three 
myllis to the place of Inness. Then he schowis him that the morne 
being Sonday, and 28th of December, he sould seim to rax him self 
and schak himself looss of his arme, quhilk Leonard keipit, syne with 
all his strength to get his vther arme out of McGrymmonis gripis, 
then haistellie to get wp and to the dur of the killogie, quhilk he 
sould behald. SBallindallache followit his counsel, schuke him self 
looss and wyns the killogie dur. Leonard first followit and of set 
—— fell efter him in the dur to stay McGrymmon to follow efter. 

allindallache to the get with all the speed he could rin. Leonard 
follouis and still is narrest to him. McGrymmon gives the ery and 
followis. Robert Grant and the rest gettis up and followis, bot Ballin- 
dallache wyns be speid of foot to the town of Urquhart, and Leonard with 
him, for he quyts his company. The rest durst not follow to Urquhart, 
bot went their wayis sad and sorrowfull for thair awin saiftie.” 


The case of James Grant was no uncommon one. Blood 
feuds appear to have very frequently been complicated with mere 
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turbulence and love of rapine. Thus the terrible tragedy of the 
“ burning of Frendraught,” which belongs to the history of Banff- 
shire, seems to have drawn after it a whole train of woful conse- 
quences, which affected the neighbouring counties. Justice was 
still most easily obtained by the strong hand. Everywhere life 
and property were held on a very uncertain tenure. Even in the 
civilized “‘ How of Moray,” the “ broken men,” or “light horse- 
men,” who owned a sort of allegiance to the head of the house of 
Gordon, were almost as much feared as the barbarous “ Hieland 
lounis,” or the “infamous byke of lawless lymmars” who followed 
James Grant. The state of things in Moray was not unlike that 
of some of the more disturbed parts of Italy or Hungary after 
the late wars. The attack on Keith by Gilderoy was a rehearsal, 
on a small scale, of the taking of Forlimpopoli, in 1851, by “ IL 
Passatore,” and R osa Sandor's proceedings, during the campaign 
of 1848-49, were curiously like some of those of Grant and 
Dugar. 

Moray suffered less than many other districts in the great civil 
wars. Like almost every other province of Great Britain, how- 
ever, it had its share of troubles. In 1637, the Provincial 
Assembly met at Elgin; and the bishop, Dr. John Guthrie, 
counselled his clergy to buy and use the new service-book ; but 
“some coft” (i.¢e., bought) says Spalding, “some took to be 
advysit, and some refusit.” Shortly afterwards the Covenant 
was subscribed at Elgin. Many Morayshire gentlemen attended 
the great meeting held at Turriff, in 1639, by the party opposed 
to the Government, and some delegates from the county went 
about the same time to salute the army of the Covenant in Aber- 
deen. In 1640, the Royalist leaders in Banffshire and Aberdeen- 
shire, fearing to be placed between the Northern Covenanters, 
who were assembling at Elgin, and the forces belonging to the 
same party which were making ready to march from Forfarshire, 
dashed across the Spey, and advanced to Lhanbryde, with a view 
of being beforehand with their enemies. They succeeded in sur- 
prising them, and in forcing them to an accommodation. Sir 
Robert Innes of Innes, says the Parson of Rothiemay, *‘ who 
was esteemed as wyse and gallant a gentleman as any in Moray, 

was designed commissioner.” He “gave them fair langwaidge, 
and showed them that the only reason why they armed was to 
gwarde ther owne countrey; but meand for to molest none that 
belonged to the Marquess of Huntley, ther neighboure.” Matters 
remained, however, in a very uneasy state till the rising of the 
Gordons in 1644, which was immediately followed by meetings 
of their opponents at Elgin, and ere long by the flight of 
Huntly, who “rydis the water of Spey, he being cled in cot and 
trewis, with ane black bonnet on his heid;” and at last, after 
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some difficulty, gets a boat at Cowsea, and sails for Sutherland. 
Soon after this, Argyle advanced from Turriff to Cullen, and 
from Cullen to E lgin, where he lodged in the Laird of Innes’s 
house for the space of three days. Ere long, danger threatened 
from another side. Alaster Macdonald sent the fiery cross 
into Moray, summoning all to arm for the King. In the 
campaign which immediately followed, the men of Moray did 
their best to keep both Argyle and Montrose as far from their 
border as possible—a course of conduct for which Spalding very 
much commends them. They succeeded only very partially, 
however ; and after the battle of Inverlochy, the full stream of 
war swept through their territory. When Montrose came to 
Elgin, many of the inhabitants took refuge at Spynie. The 
victorious general left the town unburnt, on receiving 4000 merks; 
but the soldie ‘rs, more especially those in the service of the Laird 
of Grant, “ plunderit the town pitifullie, and brak down bedis, 
burdis, insicht and plenishing.”. No sooner had this calamity 
Passed by, than a regiment in the opposite interest advanced 
from Inverness, harrying the lands of Coxton and taking away 
from Elgin some of those who had given in their adherence 
to the Royalists. After the battle of Aulde ‘arn, Montrose returned, 
and treated the town in a still more hostile manner. Many houses 
were burnt, and a party was sent to destroy the town of Gar- 
mouth. Other particulars about the operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Lethen will be found in “ Britane’s Distemper.” 

Spalding, who was an arrant gossip, seems to have taken great 
interest in the adventures of the Bishop of Moray during these 
troublesome times. He tells us how great was the indignation 
caused by his preaching in his robes of office before the King, at 
St. Giles's Church, Edinburgh, in 1633; how he was deposed by 
the General Assembly some years afterwards; how he retired to 
Spynie, but afterwards surrendered his castle to Monro, without 
making any defence; how he was carried to Aberdeen, and at 
last lodged in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh; nay, the historian 
even informs us that “his wife all this tym remanit in Spynny, 
and never went to see her husband, in waird or out of waird.” 
At length the poor man was liberated, and went to live in For- 
farshire. 

Many little incidents which are scattered through the pages of 
the “ Memorialls of the Trubles,” are interesting to those who take 
pleasure in calling up the picture of Morayshire in the seven- 
teenth century. Such eon the murder of Robert Tulloch, at 
Pans Port, in Elgin, in 1630; the arrangement made for the pro- 
tection of the county ined the Clan Gregor, in 1642; the 
death of Montrose’s son, a youth of great promise, at the Bog of 
Gight, now Gordon Castle; and the changes which took place 
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in the city churches, according to the variations of ecclesiastical 
opinion. The description of the devastation of the Cathedral at 
Elgin cannot even now be read without pain. 


“Mononday, 28th December, Mr. Gilbert Ross, minister at Elgyne, 
accompaneit with the young Laird Innes, the Laird Broddy, and sum 
utheris, and but auchthoritie, brak down the tymber partition wall 
divyding the Kirk of Elgin fra the queir quhilk had stand sen the 
Reformation nar sevin scoir yeirs or above. On the wast syde was 
painted in exellent cullouris, illuminat with starris of bright gold, the 
crucifixing of our blessed Saueour Jesus Christ. This peice was so 
excellentlie done, that the cullouris nor starris never faidit nor evan- 
ishit, bot keipit haill and sound as thay were at the begining, notwith- 
standing this colledge or chauswurie kirk wantit the roof sen the 
Reformation, and no haill window thereuntill to saif the same from 
storme, snaw, sleit, or weit, quhilk myself saw, and mervallous to 
conseder.”’ 


The curious book of Richard Francks, who made a fishery ex- 
pedition into Scotland after the civil wars, contains very little 
information about the state of Moray, but is still worth turning 
to. He speaks highly of the beauty of Elgin, but is very uncivil 
to Forres. 

Morayshire enjoyed the very questionable honour of welcoming 
Charles II. to that short-lived elevation which came to a disas- 
trous close upon Worcester field. ‘The vessel which brought the 
King from Holland was unable to enter the Spey, and a boat was 
sent ashore with him. He was carried through the surf by a 
ferryman named Milne, whose descendants retained to our owr 
times the appellation of King Milne, and the small property of 
their ancestors. In a house, only recently destroyed, the clergy 
of Moray presented to Charles the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which he took and subscribed. During that dark age of Scot- 
tish history which followed the Restoration, Morayshire, although 
it did not enjoy the proverbial blessedness of states whose annals 
are silent, was at least less unhappy than most parts of the 
kingdom. The thunder-cloud of persecution burst much further 
south, and only the skirts of the storm affected Moray. In 
1684, however, a commission was granted to the Earl of Errol 
and others over all the country between the Spey and the Ord of 
Caithness. The clergy were commanded to attend these officers, 
and to bring with them lists of suspected Presbyterians. Most 
of the proprietors throughout the country complied with the 
requirements of the government. Some were refractory. The 
great family of Brodie was severely punished—the Laird of 
Lethen, Brodie of Brodie, Brodie of Windyhills, and Brodie of 
Miltown being all heavily fined. Immediately after the Restora- 
tion there was a terrible outbreak of the witch-finding mania at 
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Auldearn in Nairnshire, which, as might have been expected, 
affected the neighbouring county. 

The details of the investigations which were there carried on, 
a strange medley of silliness and horror, may be read in Bur- 
ton’s “ Criminal Trials.” A certain interest attaches to this hideous 
story, from the fact that the scene of the supposed devilries of 
the unhappy victims was the same district which tradition has 
connected with the meeting of Macbeth and the weird sisters, 
A high knot of trees, to the right of the road between Forres 
and Nairn, and close to the Hardmuir tollbar, marks the spot 
which was pitched upon by the imagination of long bygone 
readers of Shakspeare, as the precise place where the unearthly 
visitants stopped the doomed warriors on their way. It has been 
supposed by some that Shakspeare accompanied the English 
players to Aberdeen in the end of the sixteenth century. If so, 
it is just possible that some trials, which were then exciting 
attention in the north, and which were not unlike the Auldearn 
atrocities of a hundred years later, may have worked to some 
extent on the imagination of the poet. 

Morayshire was destined to see the last struggle for James II. 
—if indeed it deserved the name—which was made on Scottish 
ground. ‘The battle of Cromdale was fought, or rather lost 
without fighting, on May Ist, 1690. The belligerent parties were 
a body of Highlanders returning from a Lowland foray, and the 
king's troops, under Sir T. Livingstone. It resulted in the 
total defeat of the former. Few ballads, we may remark in 
passing, are more wild in their anachronisms and misstatements 
than the well-known one which celebrates this event. 

The constant insecurity which was occasioned by the violent 
contests between opinion and power produced a very bad effect 
on agriculture towards the end of the seventeenth century. Many 
fields went out of tillage, and a succession of unfavourable 
seasons brought the horrors of famine. ‘The magistracy of 
Elgin had to organize a police to bury those unfortunates who 
died during the night under the long and gloomy piazzas, which 
gave to the old cathedral city, until a few years ago, a look of 
Berne or Bologna. 

One of the very last scenes of the tragedy of 1715, was also 
played out within the limits of the county. When the Chevalier 
de St. George had fled, when the army had broken up, and when 
all was lost except honour, a body of Jacobites, about one hun- 
dred and sixty strong, rode down from the hills into the level 
country, then in full possession of the Hanoverians, seized some 
boats at Burghead, and escaped to the opposite coast. There 
they obtained two larger vessels and sailed into the stormy Pent- 
land to meet two French ships which were waiting for them. Some 
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were lost at sea, the rest got on board the French ships, and were 
conveyed to the Swedish coast. 

About the year 1730, the York Building Company bought a 
large extent of forest in the upper district of the county. They 
carried on their operations on a very large scale, and did much 
to civilize the rude natives of Abernethy and the neighbouring 
parishes. It is said that Aaron Hill, the poet, who was employed 
in the service of the company, first tanght the dwellers on the 
Upper Spey to construct rafts of timber. Another important step 
in civilization was made about the year 1740, when the potato 
was introduced, 

In the sketches of Moray by Mr. Rhind there is a very inte- 
resting account of the state of the county about the period of the 
Rebellion of 1745. The land was divided into crofts and small 
farms, whose possessors had neither capital nor enterprise. The 
insecurity of the country obliged them to congregate together in 
villages, whence they went forth in the morning to till their 
fields. The flocks and herds pastured on open commons. 
Turnips and artificial grasses were unknown, and the cattle 


were supported throughout the winter with the utmost diffi-;_ 


culty. Agricultural implements were bad, and manuring wa 
ill understood. The farm labourers indulged during the heat of 
the day in a sort of siesta, and went about all their duties with 
the listlessness of men who had no hope. In 1748, “the dear 
year,” thousands of people wandered about “devouring sorrel and 
other plants.” Many familiar vegetables were as yet unknown 
in Moray. The nettle and the mugwort were still used in 
cookery. Milk was a rarity during many months of the year. 
Little attention was paid to fishing, and vast shoals of herrings 
appeared and disappeared every summer without bringing any 
benefit to the wretched population on the coast. Peat and 
heather were the most important articles of fuel. ~ The linen was 
made from home-grown flax, and the light-blue or “ hodden gray” 
cloth, which was the usual clothing material of the district, was 
also of domestic manufacture. 

It was in the spring of 1746, that the army of the Duke of 
Cumberland, taking advantage of the dry weather in the spring 
of 1746, crossed the Spey without difficulty in three divisions. 
The rebels, who really seem to have been too weak to dispute 
the passage of the river, retreated as it advanced. The Duke 
marched through Elgin, and encamped on the moor of Alves. 
The suppression of the rebellion of 1745-46, and the conse 
quent pacification of the country, inaugurated a new period. In 
1775, Mr. Shaw’s book appeared. We quote from him some 
passages which illustrate what we may be permitted to call the 
period of transition. 
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“TI well remember when from Speymouth (through Strathspey, 
Badenoch, and Lochaber) to Lorn there was but one school—viz., at 
Ruthven, in Badenoch ; and it was much to find in a parish three per- 
sons that could read or write. 

“Such prevailing ignorance,” he continues, “ was attended with much 
superstition and credulity. Pilgrimages to wells and chapels were fre- 
quent. Apparitions were everywhere talked of and believed. Parti- 
cular families were said to be haunted by certain demons. I find in 
the Synod records of Moray frequent orders to the Presbyteries of 
Aberloure and Abernethie, to inquire into the truth of Maag Moulach’s 
appearing ; but they could make no discovery, only that one or two 
men declared they once saw in the evening a young girl whose left 
hand was all hairy, and who instantly disappeared. Almost every large 
common was said to have a circle of fairies belonging to it. Separate 
hillocks upon plains were salled Sighan, i.e., Fairy hills. Scarce a 
shepherd but had seen apparitions and ghosts. Charms, casting nati- 
vities, curing diseases by enchantments, fortune-telling, were commonly 
practised and firmly believed. These effects of ignorance were so fre- 
quent within my memory, that I have often seen all persons above 
twelve years of age solemnly sworn four times in the year that they 
would practice no witcheraft, charms, spells, &c. It was likewise be- 
lieved that ghosts or departed souls often returned to this world,to warn 
their friends of approaching danger, to discover murders, to find lost 
goods, &e. That children dying unbaptized (called Tarans) wandered in 
the woods and solitudes, lamenting their hard fate, and were often seen.” 

The history of Moray since 1775 has been, like that of most 
Scottish counties, the record of a constantly increasing prospe- 
rity: Old Pennant, if he travelled again between Fochabers and 
Elgin, would have to rewrite the passage in which he describes 
the cottages of Moray. Johnson would pronounce the inns im- 
proved, and the trees multiplied. Cordiner would find the anti- 
quities to which he drew attention better cared for and better 
understood ; and Sir John Sinclair would abundantly rejoice in 
the still increasing breadths of corn-land. The change which a 
single century has wrought in Northern Scotland can hardly be 
exaggerated. We shall not enter upon a subject which, to be 
treated usefully, must be treated in considerable detail. It re- 
mains to notice some of the historical monuments of Moray, and 
its more remarkable men. 

Those mysterious sculptured stones about which so many 
conjectures have been hazarded, and which have been lately 
brought into imcreased notice by a magnificent work which was 
published in 1856 by the Spalding Club, are of frequent occur- 
rence in the county of Moray. Far the most remarkable monu- 
ment of this deseription which falls within its limits is the tall 
pillar near Forres, commonly called “Sueno’s stone,” from the 
very improbable tradition that it was erected to commemorate a 
defeat of the Danes under a general of that name. Inferior to it 
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in importance is the stone which is preserved in the Cathedral of 
Elgin, as well as others at Birnie and Upper Manbean, at Altyre 
and at Brodie. In the parish of Drainey there seems to have 
been a wonderful accumulation of stones of this description. 
Numerous fragments of these have been discovered and placed in 
the Elgin Museum. “ Nothing,” says Mr. Stuart, “is known of 
its early history which suggests any explanation of the great 
accumulation of sculptural stones on the spot. St. Gernadius, at 
the dawn of our ecclesiastical history, had an oratory or penance- 
cell in this neighbourhood.” What these stones were remains 
still a mystery. Mr. Stuart shrinks from offering any opinion as 
to the source whence they were derived by the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the north-eastern districts of Scotland, although he 
seems convinced that they were peculiar to those inhabitants, and 
that they were used by them partly as sepulchral monuments. 
There appears to be little doubt that the early Christian mission- 
aries, finding them the objects of reverence to the tribes amongst 
whom they laboured, endeavoured to connect them with Christian 
associations. Thus we are told that St. Patrick inscribed upon 


three pillar stones in Ireland the words—Jesus, Soter, and Sal- , 


vator—respectively, a proceeding by the way which must, to say 
the least, have created some confusion in the minds of his 
converts. The record of the Christianization of Europe is, how- 
ever, the record of such accommodations. The late Mr. Chal- 
mers, in a letter to Mr. Stuart, has with great plausibility sug- 
gested that the intermingling of Christian and heathen emb‘ems 
upon these monuments is analogous to that which is observed 
upon Gnostic gems. ‘ What,” he adds, “was Gnosticism, at 
least as connected with Christianity? Was it anything more, 
speaking generally, and not of the particular school whence it 
took its name, than a mixture of paganism, and especially of its 
emblems, with Christianity ?” It is perhaps worth observing that 
one of the few sane inquirers into the strange and melancholy 
follies of spirit-rapping and its accompaniments, lately pointed out 
to us that some of the figures which present themselves to the 
sight or imagination cf “seeing mediums,” and which are figured 
by Mrs. Newton Crossland in one of her works, correspond pretty 
closely with the spectacle and zigzag ornaments which so fre- 
quently occur upon these stones. 

Of the great Cistercian Abbey of Kinloss, described in glowing 
and no doubt exaggerated terms by Hector Boece, only mere 
shapeless ruins remain. The Chapter House was used as a Pro- 
testant Church up to 1652 ; but in that year Brodie of Lethen, the 
proprietor, sold it and nearly all the rest of the building (some 
say unwillingly) for the erection of Cromwell's Fort at Inverness. 
Fuller particulars have been published about this religious house 
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than about any other in Moray. In the year 1528, Robert Reid, 
then Abbot elect of Kinloss, but afterwards better known as 
Bishop of Orkney, engaged at Paris one Ferrerius, an Italian 
born at Riva-di-Chieri, near Turin, to come over to Scotland and 
to teach the elements of polite learning to his rude brethren on 
the Bay of Findhorn. After some stay in the south, Ferrerius 
went to Kinloss, and worked there most diligently for some 
years, lecturing on “ Cicero,” on Latin translations of Aristotle’s 
“ Politics” and “ Ethics,” with much else. He composed also a his- 
tory of the Abbots of Kinloss, which was printed some years ago 
for the Bannatyne Club. The earlier part of it is of no great 
value. The latter, which describes the abbey as it was just 
before the Reformation, is more important. Kinloss was founded 
by David I. in 1150, and planted with monks from Melrose. 

There were two priories in Moray. The first, that of Urqu- 
hart, was founded by David I. in 1125. It was dependent on 
the monastery of Dunfermline, and belonged to the Benedictines. 
Of the building scarcely a vestige remained even in the days of 
Shaw. The Priory of Pluscarden, which dates from about 1230, 
is, with the exception of the Cathedral, the most beautiful ruin in 
the whole county. It belonged to a branch of the Cistercians. 
Very valuable documents illustrative of its history exist, and will 
probably ere long be published. The ‘“ Redbook of Plus- 
carden,” of which some local writers speak, seems to be purely 
mythical, or at most merely a copy of Fordun. A pleasant villa 
marks the site of the house of the Black Friars at Elgin, and the 
ruins of that of the Franciscans are still sufficiently conspicuous. 
They are enclosed in the grounds of a private house. St. 
Catherine's Crofts, a piece of land on the south side of the city, 
still recall to us that rapt Italian girl who in the streets of her 
native Sienna dreamt that she saw heaven opened and Christ 
sitting upon his throne. As we enter Elgin from the east, we 
pass on the left the site of the Maison-Dieu, an institution 
something between a poorhouse and an hospital, which was 
possessed of considerable property. An iron cross still marks a 
house of some antiquity which stands close to the church of St. 
Giles, and is said to have belonged to the Templars. An esta- 
blishment similar to the Maison-Dieu of Elgin existed at Boat- 
of-Bridge on the eastern bank of the Spey. Wells, to which a 
certain sanctity was, perhaps in one instance still is, attached, 
exist at several points. Such are the abbey well in Urquhart, 
and the well of the Chapel of Grace at Orton. 

But the crowning glory of Moray was, and is, her noble Cathe- 
dral. It was commenced in 1224, by Bishop Andrew de Moravia, 
a relation of the architectural St. Gilbert, the founder of Dornoch ; 
but much of the building as it now stands, tliough not so much 
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as is generally believed, is subsequent to the days of the Wolf of 
Badenoch. Bishop Bur, in the letter he wrote to the King, 
speaks of it as “Keclesia mea que fuit speciale patrie decus, 
regni gloria, et delectatio extraneorum, et supervenientium hos- 
pitum laus, et exaltatio laudis, in regnis extraneis, in multitudine 
servientum et ornatu pulcherrimo, et in qua ut creditur Deus 
recte colebatur.” A series of eight large, and two smaller views, 
in Billing’s “ Antiquities of Scotland,” will give a good idea of 
the Cathedral of Elgin to those who have not seen it. Like most 
of the celebrated ruins of Scotland, it did not owe its demolition 
to the preaching of John Knox. The avarice of some of the 
contemporaries of the great Scottish Reformer, and the violence 
of the succeeding generation, co-operated with the neglect and 
parsimony of a still later age, in destroying this noble edifice. A 
better spirit now animates its guardians, and its walls, robed in 
the beauty of a “calm decay,” hardly need the colouring of the 
imagination, or the glow of the evening sky, to seem as lovely as 
that temple, the “'Tranquillitatis edes,” which, girt with myrtle 
and with terebinth, rose up near the very spot before the dreaming 
eyes of Florence Wilson. 

The other antiquities of Moray are—with the exception, perhaps, 
of the well-preserved little Norman church of Birnie, and its 
“ Ronald bell”"—not of any very extraordinary interest. We may 
mention the old, but not architecturally important, stronghold of 
Duffus; its more modern neighbour of Spynie; Lochindorb, 
which, belonging to the Edwardian period, more nearly resembles 
the great English castles than most of the fortalices of northern 
Scotland ; Rothes on the Spey, once the seat of the Leslies, but 
now represented by a mere fragment of wall; Coxton, to which 
Mr. Billings appears to attach a higher antiquity and importance 
than it deserves; and the great hall of Darnaway, with its memo- 
ries of Randolph. 

If we leave unreckoned those members of noble houses, more 
or less connected with Moray, who have from time to time made 
themselves conspicuous in public affairs, it will be found, we 
think, that the county has contributed rather less than her legi- 
timate quota to the list of eminent Scotsmen. 

Florence Wilson, whose scholarship seems to have been com- 
bined with a singular amiability of disposition, was born at or 
near the town of Elgin, about the year 1500. After studying for 
some time in his own country, he went to England, where he 
became known to Cardinal Wolsey, who sent him to France, as 
tutor to his nephew. The death of his patron left him to battle 
with the world, without friends, and in a strange country. He 
was fortunate enough, however, to attract the notice of Sadolet, 
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who obtained for him the situation of classical teacher at Car- 
pent: . His dialogue, “De Animi Tranquillitate,” was published 
at Ly. \s, in 15438. One passage in this work has no ordinary 
interest for northern readers. It is that in which the author 
describes the native county which he was fated never to see 
again, “et est sane ille extreme Britannie angulus aspectu 
atque fructu multo jucundissimus, propter frondosos colles 
vicinos et lacum oloribus habitatum, haud procul ab Elgino 
oppido ubi templum est magnifice exstructum.” Florence 
Wilson died at. Vienne, as he was returning to Scotland, and 
Buchanan wrote his epitaph :— 


Hic Musis Volusene jaces carissime, ripam 
Ad Rhodani, terré quam procul a patria! 
Hoe meruit virtus tua, tellus que foret altrix 

Virtutum ut cineres conderet illa tuos. 


Sir Robert Gordon, the historian of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
was a second son of the fifteenth earl of that name. He bought, 
in 1636, the lands of Drainie, in Moray, and changed their name 
to Gordonston. He was a prominent and dignified actor in the 
events of his day, although he is now best remembered as the author 
of a very useful if not a brilliant work. One of his descendants, 


Sir Robert the Warlock, took much interest in chemistry, or per- 
haps we should say in alchemy, and was locally believed to be a 
student of the black art. He brought a most curious library 
from the Continent to Gordonston, which was unfortunately sold 
some years ago far beneath its value, and has since been broken 
up. There is now no library of much importance in the county, 
but at Kilravock, not far from its borders, there is said to be a 
good collection of early editions of the classics. 

Two Lairds of Brodie deserve mention—Alexander, who was 
one of the commissioners sent to treat with Charles IT., at Breda, 
and James, who lived in our own times, and was well known as 
an indefatigable collector in various branches of natural history. 
Sir F. Grant, Lord Cullen, was, if not born in Morayshire, at 
least closely connected with it. Mr. Forsyth, whose excellent 
book on Italy still keeps its place on our shelves, between “ Co- 
rinne” and “ Ein Jahr in Italien,” was born in Elgin; and Sir 
William Grant, who may fairly be called one of the greatest of 
English equity judges, was the son of parents who lived in 
humble circumstances on the estate of Elchies. Dr. Adam, the 
well-known rector of the High-school of Edinburgh, and the 
author of several works, which have only been superseded during 
the last ten years, was born in the parish of Rafford, and on the 
estate of Burgie. His early struggles were severe, even when 
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judged by the standard of a country which has for nearly two 
hundred years been a stepmother to her scholars. The story of 
General Anderson, the founder of the institution at Elgin which 
bears his name, has a certain romantic interest, from the fact, 
which seems well established, that he was brought up in extreme 
poverty amongst the ruins of the Cathedral. 

The name of Mr. James Dick of Forres must not be omitted 
in any numeration of the worthies of Moray. He it was who 
founded that munificent bequest, which is steadily and not slowly 
raising the standard of education throughout the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. The fund set apart by him to 
augment the salaries of the parochial schoolmasters in these 
counties now amounts to very nearly £120,000. The free 
annual revenue which is derived from this large sum fluctuates, 
according to the rise and fall of the interest upon land securities 
in Scotland. Between 1835 and 1854 it was as high as 
£5489 6s. 10d., and as low as £3326 17s. 3d. It is managed 
by a board of trustees, who distribute Mr. Dick’s bounty amongst 
the parochial schoolmasters—not indiscriminately, but according 
to merit, obliging all those who desire to participate in the funds 
at their command, to pass an examination, and to maintain their 
schools in a state of efficiency. Those who are unacquainted 
with this admirable local charity, will find ample details as to its 
management and effects in the elaborate and most interesting 
report, presented to the trustees in 1854, by Mr. Allan Menzies, 
who was then their principal officer. Few who read it will hesi- 
tate to agree with us, that the name of Mr. Dick deserves to be 
remembered, not by Northerners only, but by all Scotchmen, with 
those of Bishop Elphinstone, and Pope Nicholas V., with “John 
Baliol and Devorguilla his wife.” 
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1. The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
Mrs, Shelley. 1853, 

2. Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and F'rag- 
ments. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. 
1854. 


3. The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Captain Thomas 
Medwin. 1847. 


4, The Shelley Papers. By Captain Thomas Medwin. 1833. 


O write well on any theme requires not only a knowledge of 
the subject, but a deep sympathy with it. The first requisite 

is more commonly fulfilled than the second. Men can, after a 
fashion, master a subject—know its bearings and its details—and 
still have no real attachment for it: men, too, if they are at all 
suspected of this indifference, will lash themselves into a 
spurious love, which may be detected by its very absurdity. But 
true love springs from the heart, can admire the virtues of its 
friend without exaggeration, and yet not be hoodwinked to his 
faults ; has the sincerity to praise where praise is deserved, and 
the courage to reprove where reproof is wanted. Hence is it 
that true love is the same as thorough knowledge, for it sees both 
sides of the matter. Shelley's critics, as well as his biographer, 
have been of all kinds except the last. Captain Medwin should 
remember that as it is the fault of a bad logician to prove too 
much, so it is of an indiscreet friend to praise too much. He 
has, however, in his “ Life of Shelley” contrived to fall into both 
mistakes. But he is also wanting in the higher qualifications of 
a biographer. It has now become, somehow or another, an esta- | 
blished axiom that nothing is so easy to write as a biography. 
Jot down a few facts, reckon them up like a schvolboy’s addition 
sum, and you have a Life ready-made. Nay, perhaps save your- 
self even this trouble, and, in these days of mechanical aids, take 
a “ Ready Reckoner,” and you will find it done for you. An- 
other popular receipt is, to sketch in a few lines here and there— 
never mind if they are a little blurred—paint them in water- 
colours, and you have a portrait at once: the critics will clean 
your picture for you gratis. Perhaps nothing is so difficult as a | 
biography; but of all biographies, a poet’s most so. You have 
in his case not only to trace the mere river of life, but all those 
back currents and cross eddies in which his stream of poesy has 
flowed, Every little action has to be examined to see what effect 
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it has had upon his life and his poetry, for the two are inter- 
woven as woof and warp: not only this, but the biographer must 
bring a congenial and a poetic spirit to the task—must show in 
what new realms of poesy our poet has travelled, what new 
beauties he has discovered, what new Castalian springs he has 
drunk of; should show, too, what new views of life he has 
vpened up, how these views originated, and what their ultimate 
aim is—for this is the important point—and what real value they 
have in their practical bearing upon this earth ; and how far they 

_-are likely to affect and improve it. But in Shelley’s case the dif- 
ficulty is tenfold increased. His character, in one sense one of 
the most simple, is in reality one of the most complex. So shy 
and reserved in many matters, yet speaking forth so boldly and 
uncompromisingly ; so inconsistent at times, yet ever the same in 
the cause of truth ; so impulsive in most maiters, yet so firm in 
behalf of liberty; so feminine and so susceptible, yet so heroic 
and resolute, he presents a’ medley of contradictions. All this 
must be accounted for by his next biographer. Nevertheless, we 
are thankful to Captain Medwin for what he has accomplished ; 
he has done it to the best of his endeavours, and with a certain 
species of enthusiasm which will atone for many defects. But a 
Life of Shelley is still wanted—so much remains that is still 
obscure about him. Any little facts, as long as they are genuine 
and upon undoubted authority, would be welcome; for it is these 
little facts and traits—little they are wrongly called—which help 
us to judge of a man’s character, and give us such an insight into 
his life and poems. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,” said Byron; yet, we suspect, 
without knowing why. ‘The one is Nature's real infinite order of 
things; the other, only man’s worldly finite arrangement. We 
talk of sober truth and wild fiction; but it is truth in reality that 
is wild, and fiction sober. “As easy as lying,” says Hamlet, but 
truth is hard to imitate. Hence to thinking men the romance of 
history is more exciting than any novel; a biography more inte- 
resting than any fiction. Shelley's life, with all its pathos, is an 
example. The imagination of no novelist would ever have dared 

* to have drawn such a character. It would have been scouted at 
once as impossible in the highest degree. Let us endeavour to 
give some sort of a brief sketch of it, trying to fill in, with what 
cunning we have, the lights and shades. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was born at Field Place, in Sussex, on the 4th of August, 1792, 
related through his family to Algernon and Sir Philip Sydney, 
heir to a baronetcy and its rich acres. Novel readers would be 
delighted in such a promising hero; young ladies would have 
fallen in love with him at once, or with his ten thousand a year. 
He was brought up, it appears, with his sisters until he was 
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seven or eight years old, and then sent to an academy at Brent- 
ford, and subsequently, at thirteen, to Eton. At neither schools 
did he mix with the other boys, but like Novalis and many other 
boy-men, took no part in the sports. This shyness and reserve 
he never threw off during life. It appears even in his poems; 
they seem to shun the light of the common world, its din, its 
noise ; they fly away to the realms of imagination for peace 
and quietness. We can fancy Shelley walking by himself with 
that delicate feminine face and quiet dreaming eye, glooming 
moodily over his supposed wrongs, which, by-the-bye, he might 
have easily cast away, had he but set to work and bowled round 
hand, or played at fives with the rest; they would have dropped 
off, as lightly as the bails, with the first wicket he took. But it 
was not so, and he ever afterwards looked back with pain upon 
those early days. Writing of them in the Dedication of the “ Revolt 
of Islam”— 
“T wept, I knew not why; until there rose 
From the near schoolroom, voices that, alas! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes.” 

At Sion House, Brentford, Shelley was a great reader of 
“blue-books,” so called, says Captain Medwin, from their covers, 
and which, for the moderate sum of sixpence, contained an 
immense amount of murders, haunted castles, and so forth. 
When the “ blue-books” were all exhausted, Shelley had recourse 
to a circulating library at Brentford, where, no doubt, as at all 
circulating libraries, plenty more “ blue-books” were to be ob- 
- tained, and where he became enchanted with “ Zofloya, or the 
Moor,” whose hero appears to have been the Devil himself. No 
doubt, to this source may we trace Shelley's love for the morbid 
and the horrible, which happily, under better influences, disap- 
peared from his writings. Here at Sion House, too, was exhi- 
bited Walker’s Orrery, which even surpassed “ Zofloya” in its 
attractions, and.which first turned Shelley's thoughts in a better 
direction than circulating libraries generally point to. At Eton, 
an old schoolfellow of Shelley's gives the following account of 
him :—“ He was known as ‘Mad Shelley,’ and many a cruel 
torture was practised upon him. The ‘Shelley! Shelley! Shelley!’ 
which was thundered in the cloisters, was but too often accom- 
panied by practical jokes—such as knocking his books from 
under his arm, seizing him as he stooped to recover them, pulling 
and tearing his clothes, or pointing with the finger, as one Nea- 
politan maddens another.” We often look upon a school as an 
epitome of the world—a perfect microcosmos. And the above is 
as true a picture of the world’s treatment of Shelley, as of Eton. 
A few more years, and it was the world itself, with stronger lungs 
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and with bitterer tones, crying out “‘ Mad Shelley ;” it was the world, 
a few years after, that seized his books with Chancery decrees ; it 
was the world, that is to say, these same boys, now “ children of 
a larger growth,” that pointed at him with its finger. Shelley 
felt all this in after-life as much as he did now at school; not 
the mere insults, but that these boys, now men, should never have 
outgrown their weaknesses. One more point in his Eton career. 
He was there condemned to that most distasteful of all tasks to 
true genius, to write Latin verses, that poetry of machinery. 
Shelley, condemned to the Procrustean bed of longs and shorts, 
wishing to enter the promised land of science—Shelley, who 
hereafter should be the true poet, scanning with his fingers 
dactyles and spondees, asking for a short and a long, that great 
desideratum to finish a pentameter with, and all the time thirsting 
to drink from springs that might refresh his mind, is a pitiful 
spectacle, well worth pondering over. How many promising 
minds this insane custom, still continued at our schools, has 
blunted and sickened, cannot well be computed, we should say. 
We wonder boys have not yet been practically taught the Pyrrhic 
dance or the evolutions of a Greek chorus ; they would be quite 
as mechanical and far more amusing. In one person alone at 
Eton did Shelley at all find a congenial spirit, a Dr. Lind, of 
whom Mrs. Shelley writes,* that he supported and befriended 
Shelley, and Shelley never mentioned his name without love and 
reverence, and in after years drew his character as that of the old 
man who liberates Laon from his tower-prison, and tends on him 
in sickness. This is touchingly like Shelley's nobleness, which 
never forgot a kindness. Most poets have ever looked back upon 
boyhood with joy; it is the storehouse of many an old affection, 
full of many dear memories. Shelley’s was blank enough of all 
such things; this one old man, a green spot in its sandy wild. 
And now, since Eton would do nothing for Shelley, he betook 
himself to reading Pliny’s “ Natural History,” puzzling his tutor 
with some questions on the chapters on astronomy. He next 
commenced German. The fires of such an ardent spirit could 
not easily be smothered out. Chemistry and Biirgher’s ‘** Leonora” 
were now his two engrossing themes ; and about this time he wrote, 
in conjunction with Captain Medwin, “ The Wandering Jew,” the 
little of which that we have seen is poor enough; but Shelley's 
ideas are described by the gallant captain as “images wild, vast, 
and Titanic :” in which remark we suspect that Captain Medwin 
is like the Jew, rather “wandering.” And now we are approach- 
ing a great event in Shelley's life. A Miss Grove, a cousin of 
his, of nearly the same age, who is described as very beautiful, 
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captivated him. We like to dwell upon these two child-lovers. 
The frost of the world must have thawed away for the first time 
to poor Shelley; a spring, full of fresh thoughts and hopes, were 
springing up in his heart. He had found some one in this wide, 
wild world to love him, and to love. Upon his dark night now 
came forth the evening star of love, trembling with beauty and 
light. Surely it was not the same old world, with its haggard 
nightmares and its feverish dreams? The dew of love fell soft 
upon that wild brain of his. It was the first love—that first 
love which comes but once in a man’s life. You may have it 
again; but, like many another fever, it is slight and poor in 
comparison. Of her and himself did he write in after years— 


“They were two cousins like to twins, 
And so they grew together like two flowers 
Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime.” 


To her, too, did he dedicate his ‘‘ Queen Mab :’>— 


“Thou wast my purer mind, 
Thou wast the inspiration of my song ; 
Thine are these early wilding flowers, 
Though garlanded by me.” 


And now, in conjunction, these two child-lovers wrote the 
romance of “ Zastrozzi.” We would fain linger here on these 
happy days. But there is already a third party in the number— 
it is a skeleton. Shelley, now not much more than sixteen, went 
up to Oxford, engrossed with his chemistry. But Oxford did 
not, any more than Eton, encourage his pursuits. Acids and 
Alma Mater did not agree. Galvanic batteries and portly dons 
were not likely to be on the best of terms. Why, a Head of a 
College might mistake one for some infernal machine. So 
Shelley betook himself to philosophy; Locke was his professed 
guide, but in reality the French exponents of Locke, which is a 
very different matter. Hume, too, became his text-book ; and 
the poet, now a convert to Materialism, rushed on to Atheism ; 
and in a moment of enthusiasm conceived the project of con- 
verting Alma Mater herself. We don’t well see what other course 
that venerable lady, with the means she possessed, could pursue 
but the one she adopted. So Shelley was expelled. It is worth 
considering, however, that there was no other weapon left against 
Atheism but the poor and feeble one of expulsion. On Alma 
Mater we need waste no reflections; but turn to Shelley in his 
utter desolateness, for unto him it must have been an hour of 
great darkness. The old traditional guide-posts were gone, and 
he had to walk the road of life alone. New world-theories he 
must construct; the old eternal problems he must now solve 
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for himself. Other griefs from without pressed upon him. His 
cousin deserted him, or rather, we should suppose, was made to 
desert him. His treatise on Atheism had deeply offended his 
relations, though we are surprised at its preventing his marriage. 
An expected baronetcy in this world, like charity, can hide a 
multitude of sins. A baronet’s blood-red hand could easily, we 
should have thought, have covered up even Atheism, since it gene- 
rally can conceal so many faults. So Shelley left Alma Mater, and 
matriculated at the university of the world, where he should 
some day take honours, though from thence some would have 
expelled him too. He appears to have gone up to London, living 
with Captain Medwin, speculating on metaphysics, and writing 
letters under feigned names to various people, including Mrs. 
Hemans. To show in what a state of mind he was at this time, 
we may give the following anecdote in Captain Medwin’s own 
words :— Being in Leicester-square one morning at five o'clock, 
I was attracted by a group of boys standing round a well- 
dressed person lying near the rails. On coming up to them I 
discovered Shelley, who had unconsciously spent a part of the 
night sub dio.” We read of him, too, sailing paper boats on the 
Serpentine, as he did years after on the Serchio, just as he 
describes Helen’s son— 
“ Tn all gentle sports took joy, 

Oft in a dry leaf for a boat, 

With a small feather for a sail, 

His fancy on that spring would float.” 

(“ Rosalind and Helen.’’) 

He returned home, where, however, he did not remain long, in 
consequence of his falling in love with a Miss Westbrook, a 
schoolfellow of his sister's. This was productive of another 
breach with his family, more serious than that caused by his 
Atheism. Miss Westbrook, it appears, was the daughter of a 
retired innkeeper; and Shelley's father, the baronet, with proper 
aristocratic notions on all points, had long been accustomed to 
' tell his son that he would provide for any quantity of natural 
children, but a mésalliance he would never pardon. So when 
Shelley married the daughter of the retired innkeeper, his father 
very properly cut off his allowance. Anything in this world, we 
believe, will be forgiven, except this one thing. You may take a 
poor girl's virtue, and it passes for a good joke with the world; but 
if you make her the only reparation you can, you shall be an out- 
cast from society. Such doctrines are a premium upon vice, and do 
more harm to a nation than Holywell-street: and we are more in- 
clined to place many of the griefs of Shelley’s first marriage, with 
its sad results, at the front door of fashionable society, than to any 
other cause. The retired innkeeper and Shelley's uncle, Captain 
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Pilford, however, found the requisite funds, and Shelley and his 
young wife went off to live in the Lake District, where Mr. De 
Quincey gives us the following picture of them :—“ The Shelleys 
had been induced by some of their new friends (the Southeys) to 
take part of a house standing about half a mile out of Keswick, 
on the Penrith road. There was a pretty garden attached to it; and 
whilst walking in this, one of the Southey party asked Mrs. Shelley 
if the garden had been let with their part of the house. ‘Oh, no,’ 
she replied; ‘the garden is not ours; but then, you know, the 
people let us run about in it, whenever Percy and I are tired of 
sitting in the house.’ The natveté of this expression, ‘run about,’ 
contrasting so picturesquely with the intermitting efforts of the 
gitlish wife at supporting a matron-like gravity, now that she was 
doing the honours of her house to married ladies, caused all the 
party tosmile.”* Ah! could it, indeed, have been always so ; and 
we think of another poet who says of himself and his wife, “1 was 
a child—she was a child;” and we sigh as we think over their 
tragic fates. Shelley did not stay here long. We find him flitting, 
spirit-like, about from place to place. We meet with him at one 
time at Dublin, which he was obliged to leave on account of a 
political pamphlet he had published. Soon afterwards we dis- 
cover him in North Wales, helping to assist the people to rebuild 
the sea-wall which had been washed away. All this time, too, 
was he suffering bitterly in spirit—the struggle was still going on 
within. In addition to this, his wife was by no means a person 
suited for him, and after a three years’ union they were separated. 
In July, 1814, conceiving himself free, we find him travelling 
abroad with Mary, the future Mrs. Shelley, daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and William Godwin, well known for their anti- 
matrimonial speculations. They crossed the Channel in an open 
boat, and were very nearly lost in a gale. Shelley's chief enjoy- 
ment seems to have been on the water; and in this expedition 
his greatest delight seems to have been in sailing down the rapids 
of the Rhine on a raft. He is in this particular very like Schiller; 
in fact, a portion of Schiller’s biography might be applied, word 
for word, to him :—“ At times he might be seen floating on the 
river in a gondola, feasting himself with the loveliness of earth 
and sky. He delighted most to be there when tempests were 
abroad ; his unquiet spirit found a solace in the expression of its 
own unrest on the face of nature; danger lent a charm to his 
situation ; he felt in harmony with the scene, when that rack was 
sweeping stormfully across the heavens, and the forests were 
sounding in the breeze, and the river was rolling its chafed waters 
into wild eddying heaps.’+ And we find this love for water and 





* “Sketches, Critical and Biographic,” p.18. + “Life of Schiller.” 
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the storm in Shelley's poems. He now returned to London, where 
he suffered from poverty and absolute want. Nothing daunted 
him. He now betook himself to the study of medicine, and com- 
menced walking the hospitals. Gleams and visions of liberty 
lighted him upon his path ; but they were all mere will-o'-the-wisps, 
and went quickly out, leaving him in blacker darkness than 
before. Doubts still surrounded him on all sides. It is a pic- 
ture worth studying—that delicate, womanly face, thoughtful and 
sad, with its long curling hair, and its genius-lighted eyes, brood- 
ing painfully in poverty over its woes. We look on him, and he 
seems as some flower that has bloomed by mistake in winter-time 
—too frail to cope with the blasts and the falling sleet, but yet 
blooms on, prophesying of sunshine and summer days. The year 
, 1815, however, brought him relief. It was discovered that the 
fee-simple of the Shelley estates was vested in Shelley, and that 
he could thus obtain money upon them. The old baronet was 
furious at the discovery, but was ultimately persuaded to make 
his son an allowance. Shelley, now freed from his pecuniary 
difficulties, again went abroad in May, 1816, this time to Sécheron, 
near Geneva, where Byron was living; and here the two poets 
kept a crank boat on the lake, in which Shelley used “to brave 
Bises, which none of the barques could face.” How much Byron 
profited by his intercourse with Shelley let the third canto of 
*‘ Childe Harold,” which was written at this period, testify; and 
let us at the same time remember Byron’s own words—“ You 
were all mistaken about Shelley, who was, without exception, the 
best and least selfish man I ever knew.” After an absence of 
more than a year, Shelley returned to England; and now per- 
haps the bitterest trial of all awaited him. His wife had drowned 
herself. Woe seems to have shrouded him as with a garment. 
How bitterly he feels it, these and many other verses tell— 
“ That time is dead for ever, child, 
Drowned, frozen, dead for ever; 
We look on the past 
And stare aghast, 
At the spectres, wailing, pale and ghast, 
Of hopes that thou and 1 beguiled 
To death on life’s dark river.” 


Nay, the strain on his mind was too much, and he became for a 
time insane, and so describes himself in ‘‘ Julian and Maddalo.” 
And now, as if his bitterness were not enough, the Court of 
Chancery tore his children away from him. “ Misfortune, where 
goest thou, into the house of the artist?” saith the Greek pro- 
verb. And still the struggle was going on within, embittered by 
woes from without. Life's battle-field is never single. We 
eannot stop to inquire whether trials and struggles may not: be 
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in some way essential to the education of genius, and whether 
there may not be some as yet unrecognised law to that end. 
The old fable is certainly a true one of the swan singing only in 
its death-agonies. 

But there must be an end; and now the scorching day was 
melting into a quiet eve: the stormy waves were subsiding. We 
have dwelt at some length on the previous details, but must now 
be more brief. We do not so much regret this. It is in the 
storm only that we care to see the straining ship brave out the 
danger—any day we can see plenty of painted toy-boats sailing | 
on the millpond. Shelley now married his second wife, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin, and led a quiet life at Marlowe, writing 
“ Alastor” and the “ Revolt of Islam,” and endearing himself to 
the villagers by his kindnesses. He here contracted severe 
ophthalmia, from visiting the poor people in the depth of an un- 
usually cold winter. About this time, too, he became acquainted 
with Keats, and nothing can be finer than the friendship between 
the two poets—nothing nobler in literature than Shelley taking 
up the gauntlet for his oppressed brother poet against the re- 
viewers, and writing afterwards to his memory the sweetest of all 
dirges, the “‘ Adonais.” So dear did he hold his friend, that when 
Shelley's body was washed ashore, Keats’ poems were found in 
his bosom. In 1818, Shelley left England, never to return. 
Life now was becoming unto him as a summer afternoon with its 
golden sunshine. He had found a wife whom he could love: 
that passionate heart, ever seeking some haven, had at last found 
one—little voices now again called him father. The mists of 
youth were clearing away; gleams of light were breaking in upon 
him. He had betaken himself to the study of Plato; and perhaps 
there was no book in the world that was likely to do him such 
good. In one of his letters he writes, “‘ The destiny of man can 
scarcely be so degraded, that he was born only to die.” But 
even now he had his troubles, as we all shall have, be the world 
made ever so perfect. He lost one of his children; was still 
troubled with a most painful disease; was still the mark for 
every reviewer's shaft. And now, when everything promised so 
fair and bright, on one July afternoon the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean closed over that fair form, still young, though his hair 
was already grey, “seared with the autumn of strange suffering.” 
The battle of life was past and over. 

. We have thus given a hurried sketch of Shelley's life. Impul- 
siveness was no doubt the prominent feature of his character. 
Love for his fellow-men, hatred against all tyranny, whether of 
government or mere creeds, combined with kis ardent and poetic 
spirit, hurried at times his as yet undisciplined mind away. No 
doubt he struck at many things without discretion. But it re- 
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quires older men than Shelley to discriminate what is to be 
hit. Strike at the immorality of a clergyman, and he screens 
himself behind the Church, and there is instantly a cry you are 
assailing Religion itself. Many stalking-horses, some of them 
with huge ears and broken knees, are there walking about on this 
earth, which we must worship, even as the Aigyptians did cats, 
and the Hindoos cows. Animal worship is not yet extinct. 
Shelley, too, was one of those whose nature is their own law; 
who refuse to be cramped up by the arbitrary conventionalities 
of life which suit ordinary mortals so well, which fact is such a 
puzzle to commonplace minds that they solve it by setting down 
the unlucky individual as a madman ; an easy solution, in which 
we cannot acquiesce. One of those few, too, was he 
“Whose spirit kindles for a newer virtue, 
Which, proud and sure, and for itself sufficient, 
To no faith goes a begging.” 

An isolation of spirit, too, he possessed, often peculiar to genius. 
, He found no one to sympathize with him; hence his mind was 

turned in upon itself, seeking higher principles, newer resolutions 
than are yet current. He found himself, even when amidst the 
throng, quite alone; though jostled by the multitude, quite soli- 
tary. Society to such a one is pain; the very noise of human 
voices, misery. Hence, in his despair, he is tempted to exclaim 
to his wife, “ My greatest content would be utterly to desert all 
human society. I would retire with you and our child to a soli- 
tary island in the sea, would build a boat, and shut upon my 
retreat the floodgates of the world: I would read no reviews, and 
talk with no authors. IfI dared trust my imagination, it would 
tell me that there are one or two chosen companions beside 
myself whom I would desire. But to this I would not listen.” 
That Shelley should have been misappreciated is only natural. To 
a proverb, the world likes its own, and Shelley was not amongst 
that number. High-minded, he despised the inanities of life; 
sincere and earnest, he hated the hollowness of the day. Too 
sensitive, he turned away to bye-paths. The flock of sheep herd 
together ; he was sick at heart and wandered by himself. Poetic 
and ideal, he felt more than most of us the heart-aches and 
brain-aches of life, and ever seeking, ever hoping, found no cure 
for them. Speculative and philosophical, he felt the burden of 
the world-mystery and the world-problem, which he was ever 
trying to solve, and which every time lay heavier on his soul. 
Weak and physically frail, he felt life’s pack more than others, 
and knew not how to carry it withoutits galling him. A loving, 
sympathizing soul, he found but little affection, little love in the 
world; for the most part a cold response and hard hearts, and so 
he uttered his wail of misery and then died. 
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He was slain accidentally in the battle of life—a mere stripling 
fighting manfully in the van. Still the army of life, like a mighty 
billow, rushes on; still the battle rages, still the desperate charge 
of the forlorn hope—here it gains, there it wavers, then is swept 
away—and still fresh ones follow on: the individual fighting in 
the first place for himself and his own necessities ; and then, if a 
noble soul, doing battle for his fellow-creatures, helping the weak, 
raising up the down-trodden. The years sweep on like immense 
caravans, each of them laden with its own multitude, brawling, 
striving, fighting. We look out from the windows, and see behind 
us the earth covered with the monuments of mighty men, with 
nameless mounds where sleep the dead. Let us linger round the 
grave of him who lies beneath the walls of Rome, near the pyra- 
mid of Caius Cestius, “in a place so sweet that it might make 
one in love to be buried there ;” and see what epitaphs have been 
written over him, and what, too, we have to say. 

In plainer words, we will proceed to look at Shelley as exhibited 
by others, glancing at his religion, his politics, and poetry, by all 
of which we may be enabled to learn something more, and to 
form a completer estimate of him; and we would here remark 
that whatever censure or praise we may bestow on him, the one 
should be laid on, the other doubled by, his youth. 

We have now passed away from the old reviewing times of 
Gifford, when difference of opinion was added to the sins usually 
recognised by the Decalogue, when it actually could taint the 
thymes, and make the verses of too many or too few feet, accord- 
ing to the critic’s orthodox ear. This old leaven has long since 
died out of all respectable Reviews, and can only be seen in its 
original bitterness in a few religious publications, where vitupe- 
ration so easily supplies the place of argument. The world 
luckily sees with different eyes to those it did thirty years ago. 
Most people can now give Shelley credit for his noble qualities 
of generosity and pureness of moral character; and even those 
who may differ widely from his opinions, are willing to admit the 
beauty of his poems. Most people, we said; all certainly except 
those connected with a few religious publications, and the author 
of “ Modern Painters.” Mr. Ruskin seems to be seized with some 
monomania when Shelley's name is mentioned. In the Appendix 
to his “ Elements of Drawing,” he calls Shelley “ shallow and 
verbose.” In a note in the second volume of “ Modern Painters,” 
part iii. sec. ii. chap. iv. § 6, he speaks of Shelley, “sickly 
dreaming over clouds and waves.” As these objections are mere 
"matters of opinion, we shall pass them by; it is hopeless to 
try to make the wilfully blind see. But in the third volume, 
part iv. chap. xvi. § 38, he talks of Shelley's “troublesome 
Selfishness.” Facts are said to be the best arguments, and we will 
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give Mr. Ruskin, as an answer to his libel, the following pathetic 
story in Leigh Hunt’s own words :— 

“Mr. Shelley, in coming to our house at night, had found a woman 
lying near the top of the hill, in fits. It was a fierce winter’s night, 
with snow upon the ground—and winter loses nothing of its severity 
at Hampstead. My friend, always the promptest as well as the most 
pitying on these occasions, knocked at the first houses he could reach, 
in order to have the woman taken in. The invariable answer was, 
they could not do it. He asked for an outhouse to put her in, while 
he went for the doctor. Impossible. In vain he assured them she 
was no impostor—an assurance he was able to give, having studied 
something of medicine, and even walked the hospital, that he might 
be useful in this way. They would not dispute the point with him; 
but doors were closed, and windows were shut down. Time flies ; the 
poor woman is in convulsions; her son, a young man, lamenting over 
her. At last my friend sees a carriage driving up to a house at a little 
distance; the knock is given; the warm door opens; servants and 
lights put forth. Now, thought he, is the time; he puts on his best 
address—which anybody might recognise for that of the highest gentle- 
man—and plants himself in the way of an elderly person who is step- 
ping out of the carriage with his family. He tells him his story. 
They only press on the faster. ‘ Will you go and see her?’ ‘No, sir, 
there is no necessity for that sort of thing, depend on it—impostors 
swarm everywhere—the thing cannot be done. Sir, your conduct is 
extraordinary.’ ‘Sir,’ cried Mr. Shelley, at last assuming a very diffe- 
rent appearance, and forcing the flourishing householder to stop, out 
of astonishment, ‘I am sorry to say that your conduct is not extra- 
ordinary ; and if my own may seem to amaze you,I will tell you 
something that may amaze you a little more, and I hope will frighten 
you. It is such men as you who madden the spirits and the patience 
of the poor and wretched ; and if ever a convulsion comes in this coun- 
try, which is very probable, recollect what I tell you—you will have 
your house, that you refuse to put this miserable woman into, burnt 
over your head.’ ‘God bless me, sir! Dear me, sir!’ exclaimed the 
frightened wretch, and fluttered into his mansion. The woman was 
then brought to our house, which was at some distance, and down a 
bleak path; and Mr. Shelley and her son were obliged to hold her till 

“the doctor could arrive. It appeared that she had been attending this 
son in London, on a criminal charge made against him, the agitation 
of which had thrown her into fits on their return. The doctor said 
that she would have inevitably perished had she lain there only a short 
time longer. The next day my friend sent mother and son comfort- 
ably home to Hendon, where they were well known, and whence they 
returned him thanks full of gratitude.” 

This was an action worthy of a descendant of Algernon and 
Sir Philip Sydney, and may perhaps remind Mr. Ruskin of a 
certain parable of the good Samaritan. Again, in the same 
volume and part of “ Modern Painters,” ch. xvii. § 26, Mr. Ruskin 
ealls Shelley “passionate and unprincipled;” and again, in § 41, 
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he speaks of his “morbid temperament.” It is only charitable 
to suppose that Mr. Ruskin has never read Shelley's Life ; and, 
again, in the same volume and part, ch. xvi. § 34, he writes, 
“Shelley is sad because he is impious.” This sort of reasoning 
reminds us of a story told in Rogers's “ Table Talk,” which, as it 
affords us some further insight into Shelley's character, may be 
given:—‘One day, during dinner, at Pisa, where Shelley and 
Trelawney were with us, Byron chose to run down Shakspeare, 
for whom he, like Sheridan, either had, or pretended to have, little 
admiration. I said nothing; but Shelley immediately took up 
the defence of the great poet, and conducted it with his usual meek 
yet resolute manner, unmoved with the rude things with which 
Byron interrupted him—‘ Oh, that’s very well for an Atheist,” 
&e. Byron, however, did not approach Mr. Ruskin’s absurdity. 
Atheism here did not altogether spoil Shelley's defence ; it only 
made it pretty good. Orthodoxy, we must suppose, would have 
rendered it perfect. But Mr. Ruskin boldly asserts, “Shelley is 
sad because he is impious;” or, in other words, because Shelley 
happens to differ from Mr. Ruskin’s notions on religion. It is 
true that Shelley is sad—not, though, because he is “impious,” but 
from mourning over the wrongs that he sees hourly committed 
—the day full of toil, the air thick with groans. A solemn tone 
of sorrow pervades his poetry, like the dirge of the autumn wind 
sighing through the woods for the leaves as they keep falling off. 
We are ashamed and mortified to find Mr. Ruskin using such a 
coarse and vulgar argument—he who is ever complaining of the 
unfairness of his critics. But perhaps Mr. Ruskin may find this 
out, that when he has learnt to respect others, his critics will be in- 
clined to treat him more leniently; and, furthermore, whilst he 
deals so harshly and so uncharitably with Shelley, we would in 
all kindness remind him of the line, “ who is so blessed fair that 
fears no blot?” 

And now for our orthodox reviewers, and their treatment of 
Shelley. ‘‘Queen Mab” is generally selected by them as the 
piece de resistawce. We are far from defending the poem as re- 
gards its fone and spirit, nor do we uphold Shelley in any of his 
attacks upon the personal character of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity ; he finds no sympathy with us when he calls Christ “ the 
Galilean Serpent.” Much more do we agree with the old dra- 
matist, Decker, when he writes— 


“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil Spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


Shelley himself afterwards thoroughly disclaimed the opinions 
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of this early and crude production. Upon an attempt being made 
to republish it, he thus wrote to the editor of the Examiner: 
— A poem, entitled ‘Queen Mab,’ was written by me at the age 
of eighteen, I dare say in a sufficiently intemperate spirit—but 
even then was not intended for publication; and a few copies only 
were struck off, to be distributed among my personal friends. [ 
have not seen this production for several years; I dowbt not 
but that it is perfectly worthless in point of literary composition; 
and that in all that concerns moral and political speculation, as 
well as in the subtler discriminations of metaphysical and reli- 
gious doctrine, it is still more crude and immature.” And he 
goes on to say that he has applied for an injunction to stop its 
sale.* Shelley, in after life, was the last man to speak slightingly 
of religion or religious matters—no true poet can ever do that; 
he, above all men, venerates religion. By him, as Shelley says 
in the Preface to the “ Revolt of Islam,” ‘‘ the erroneous and de- 
grading idea which men have conceived of a Supreme Being is 
spoken against, but not the Supreme Being itself.” But why 
“Queen Mab” should ever be picked out as so peculiarly blas- 
phemous by its assailants, we have ever been surprised. We are, 
we repeat, far from sympathizing in the least with Shelley's ex- 
pressions; but we equally abhor the tenets of his orthodox 
reviewers. ‘They are far more open to the charge of blasphemy 
than Shelley. It is they who degrade God, and God’s creatures, 
by representing him as the God of vengeance, and all His works 
vile and filthy; this glorious world as the devil's world, and all 
the men and women in it chosen vessels of wrath, unable to do 
one good deed of themselves. ‘They call Shelley an Atheist, in- 
deed! Rather call all those Atheists who deny liberty and all 
tights to their poorer brethren; who would trample them still 
deeper in the mire of ignorance, who would desecrate God's Sab- 
baths with idleness, and who make God in their own images piti- 
fully sowing damnation broadcast on his creatures. Call them, 
too, Atheists, yes, the worst of Atheists, who lead a life of idleness 
and aimless inactivity ; for the denial of God (a personal God, in 
the common sense of the term) does not constitute Atheism; but 
spending a life as if there were no God, and no such things as 
those minor gods—Justice, or Love, or Gratitude. 

Shelley was, at all events, sincere in his creed, which is more 
than can be said for most of his opponents. He suffered for it, 
and suffered bitterly ; not, indeed, the tortures of the rack, but 
those more painful ordeals which we in this nineteenth century 
are so skilful to inflict. All ages have very properly allotted 
special punishments to their greatest spirits. The Greeks gave 


* See also a letter to Mr. John Gisborne—“Shelley’s Letters and Essays,” 
vol, ii. p. 239. 
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hemlock to Socrates; the Jews rewarded Jesus with a cross. 
Galileo received a rack for his portion. But we English have 
found out the greater refinement of cruelty, which may be in- 
flicted by hounding a poet down by Reviews and Chancery-suits. 
Contrast Shelley, and his fervid eloquence, and poetry, and zeal, 
with his opponents. Go into an English church, and there you 
shall too often see but an automaton, now in white now in black, 
grinding old chureh tunes of which our ears are weary. It—for 
we cannot call that machine a living human being—finds no re- 
sponse in the hearts of its hearers. Notone pulse there is quickened, 
not one eye grows brighter. If it would but say something to 
all those men and women, they should be as dancers ready to 
dance at the sound of music. But no voice comes, unless you 
call a monotonous drawl a voice. The farce is all the more 
bitter, because that figure to our knowledge leads a life quite 
contrary to the words upon his lips. How few of these Automata 
in white or in black would, in days of darkness and of trouble, 
stand up for their Bible and their Gospel, and dare to pull off 
the surplice and gown, and wear the martyr's fiery shirt! One 
of them comes into the Church for the family living, and makes 
God’s house a place for money-changers and traders in simony ; 
the other, because he has not capacity enough for any other pro- 
fession. And these are the men that are to lead us in days when 
science and knowledge are fast advancing in every direction! 
these the men to sing of God’s wondrous works! Do they not 
rather dishonour God, and prostitute religion to the worst form 
of Atheism ? 

That Shelley, or any one else, should become wearied with our 
present religious condition, we are not surprised. Our wonder 
is, that there are not far more of the same class. We have for 
years been lying under a tree which is long past bearing—waiting, 
alas! for fruits, and not finding even a green branch, or a shady 
place. The once pure water of baptism is now turbid, the very 
sacramental bread mouldy. We must sorrowfully say with Jean 
Paul—* The soul which by nature looks Heavenward, is without 
a temple in this age.” So the old religious roads of thought are 
being torn up; the old via sacra being levelled. As it has been 
said a thousand times, no one need fear that religion will ever 
die. While there is the blue unfathomable sky above us, in which 
swim golden sun and moon and stars, and the comets trail along 
like fiery ships, there will ever arise a sense of mystery and awe 
in the breast of man; and while the sweet seasons come round, 
there will spring from his heart, like a fresh gushing fountain, a 
psalm of thankfulness to the Author of them. The deep spiritual 
nature of man can never die. And it is no sign of the decay of 
religion, but quite the reverse, when men refuse to be fed on the 
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dry husks and chaff of doctrines. Yes, we will hope that a new 
and a brighter Reformation is dawning; that fresh Luthers and 
Melancthons shall arise, and that we shall have a Church wherein 
Science shall not fear to unfold her New Testament—wherein 
poets and philosophers, and painters and sculptors, may be its 
priests, each preaching from his own pulpit—when every day 
shall be equally holy—when every cottage shall be a temple, 
and all the earth consecrated ground—consecrated with, the 
prayers of love and labour. 


And now let us turn to Shelley's politics. Most poets have ever 
been the supporters of Liberty. And the reason is, as Words- 
worth says, ‘ A poet is a man endowed with more lively sensi- 
bility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, and a more comprehen- 
sive soul than are supposed to be common among mankind.” 
They feel ‘‘ the sweet sense of kindred” more than others, and 
cannot bear to see some of their brethren chained like galley- 
slaves to the oar of labour—earning their bread with tears of 
blood, without time for leisure, or meditation, or self-improve- 
ment; working like the beasts of the field, with this difference, 
that they are less cared for by their masters. As Milton says— 
“True poets are the objects of my reverence and love, and the 
constant sources of my delight. I know that most of them, from 
the earliest times to those of Buchanan, have been the strenuous 
enemies of despotism.” The remark is true. Tyrteus singing 
war-strains, and the old Hebrew prophets rousing Israel from its 
sleep of bondage, are instances of what is meant. All poets 
have felt this love for Liberty. Even Mr. Tennyson can turn at 
times from his descriptive paintings, and give us such a lyric as 
“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky,” so full of noble hopes and 
sympathies. A little time ago we had a novel with a Chartist poet 
for its hero; and by-and-by a living poet, the son of a canal 
bargeman, risesup among us—no fiction this time—uttering strains 
of woe to that same often invoked Liberty. But the feeling is 
most vivid in early youth; the cares of the world soon grow 
round us, and many of us find out it is to our apparent advantage 
to remain silent; and we become to our shame dumb, ignomi- 
niously content to accept things as they are. Some even tum 
renegades, as Southey. But in Shelley the flame every day burnt 
brighter. Liberty with him was no mere toy to be broken and 
laid aside, but the end and aim of his life. He kept true to the 
dream of youth, and the inspiration of early days, when injustice 
has not yet clouded our vision. But, on the face of it, is there 
not something supremely ridiculous in the son of a wealthy 
baronet coming forward to delineate the woes of men about 
which he could really know nothing? Why not have written 
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odes of the Minerva-press stamp, which could have been read to 
aristocratic drawing-rooms? The answer is, that this thing 
genius is strong and earnest, and, luckily, will not bend like a reed 
before any fashionable breeze from Belgravia or St. James's. 
Society is a costly porcelain vase, wherein the poor plant genius 
is cramped and stunted, and artificially watered and heated, in- 
stead of living in the free open air, enjoying the breeze and the 
showers of heaven; it must either break its prison or wither. 
Shelley adopted the former course. Let us rejoice it was so— 
that there was one man who, though brought up in luxury, had 
the heart and the courage to pity the misfortunes of the poor. 
Let us remember, too, the days Shelley had fallen upon, when the 
nation was suffering all the distresses a long war could entail ; 
when a Parliament of landlords enacted the Corn-laws for the 
benefit of their own rents; when prosecutions were rife for the 
most trifling offences ; when Government actually employed spies 
to excite starving men to violence; when “blood was on the 
grass like dew.” It was the dark night that preceded the dawn 
of a better day. Since then, schools have sprung up ; free-libraries 
and museums have grown here and there; parks have been 
opened ; baths and wash-houses built ; crowded districts drained 
and ventilated ; cheap and good books diffused. Within the last 
few months ‘The National Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science” has held its first meeting, and there is a general 
wish, except perhaps amongst a few, to improve the condition of 
the working classes. A man who, in Shelley’s position, should 
now write as Shelley did, could simply be regarded as a misguided 
enthusiast; and we can only pardon Gerald Massey in some of 
his wild strains, by knowing how galling is the yoke, and how 
bitter the bread, of poverty. Still much, almost everything, yet 
remains to be done. The life of the labourer still, as Shelley 
would sing, 
“Ts to work, and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day.” 


Not even that, as the poorhouse in the winter's night can testify. 
But, after all, what is this image of Liberty which Shelley has set 
up for us? We can answer best in his own words :-— 


“For the labourer thou art bread, 
And a comely table spread, 
From his daily labour come, 
In a neat and happy home— 
Thou art clothes, and fire and food 
For the trampled multitude: 
No—in countries that are free 
Such starvation cannot be, 
As in England now we see.” 
(Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXV.]—New Senuss, Vol. XIII. No. I. 
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This surely is rather a material view; no one can well see 
treason in the loaf, or impiety in the well-filled cupboard ; and yet 
an important one. The soul of man can never be fed, while his 
body is racked with hunger; his mind can never be warmed with 
any spark of the higher life, while his limbs shiver with the cold ; 
his spiritual faculties can never be raised, while he is sunk in 
physical uncleanness. But rising to a higher strain, Shelley 
proceeds :— 
“Po the rich thou art a check; 

When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 


Thou art Justice—ne’er for gold 
May thy righteous laws be sold, 
As laws are in England :—thou 

Shieldest alike the high and low. 


Thou art Wisdom—freemen never 
Dream that God will doom for ever 
All who think those things untrue 
Of which priests make such ado. 


Thou art Peace—never by thee 

Would blood and treasure wasted be 

As tyrants wasted them, when all 

Leagued to quench thy flame in Gaul. 
* * * * * 

Science, and Poetry, and Thought, 

Are thy lamps; they make the lot 

Of the dwellers in a cot 

Such, they curse their Maker not. 


Spirit, Patience, Gentleness, 
All that can adorn and bless, 
Art thou; let deeds, not words, express 
Thine exceeding loveliness.” 
(“The Masque of Anarchy.”) 


This, we must confess, is superior to most of his delineations of 
Liberty. In a great many places he doubtless runs very wild in 
the cause of Freedom. He had not yet attained that true calm- 
ness which is requisite for any great movement. Youth has it 
not. The green sapling cracks and explodes in the fire, yet gives 
no heat; the seasoned log burns bright and quiet. It is not by 
fiery declamations, by mere impulse, that anything in this world is 
ever surely gained, but by calmness, clearness of vision, and deep 
insight. The still small voice makes more impression on us 
than the loudest shouts, for the latter are, through their very noise, 
quite inarticulate. Still the question remains to be answered, 
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how is this and other visions of Liberty to be realized? Was 
Shelley himself in the right way to bring about the desired 
reform? Certainly, as far as his hand could reach, he did his 
utmost. He poured what oil he could on the raging waters 
round him. But these attempts, and all others like them, are, it 
is very obvious, only palliatives, not real remedies. Shelley’s 
views as to Reform and Liberty are very vague. He seems to have 
had some idea that with a hey presto, everything could be 
changed. Pantaloon had only to strike the floor three times, and 
the whole scene vanished ; the old witches, who caused all the 
trouble, were to be changed at once into beautiful sprites; 
Columbine should come dancing on, and a general return to 
Fairyland, everybody paying for every one, and nobody taking 
anything. He himself was willing to make any sacrifice. In 
this respect he seems to have been like some innocent child, 
wandering into a garden, singing as he went, plucking with its 
tiny hands the flowers and fruits, willing to share them with any 
one—wishing, perhaps, that men could live upon them altogether, 
and not a little vexed and surprised when told that they would 
not bloom in the winter time—wishing, too, that the beds might be 
kept trim, and the grass might be cut without human labour—and 
then sitting down, musing, melancholy, and sad, on the first falling 
leaf. 

To us it appears that liberty and happiness—if it be liberty 
and happiness we want—depend upon no legerdemain, no 
shuffling of cards. Once let us learn that our well-being depends 
not upon external circumstances, but upon the riches of moral 
goodness, and that our mind, like a prism, can colour all events, 
and we shall then be on the true road to a higher reform than 
our politicians have yet dreamt of. To teach men their duty, 
and what love and what justice mean, seems to us just now the 
one thing needful. Gold, perhaps, is the medicine least wanted to 
cure human ills—the worst salve for human bruises. The mere 
kind look and the kind action will be treasured up with its own 
interest, not to be counted at any poor per cent., whilst the money 
will have been foolishly squandered—how much more the word 
which shall kindle a new idea, a fresh truth, another life. The 
mechanic earning his few shillings a week, enough to support 
himself, may find pleasure, if he has but learnt to take an 
interest in the few green grass blades beneath his feet, and the 
few Opening flowers in his garden, which no lord in his castle can 
surpass. Nothing is so cheap as true happiness: and Providence 
has well arranged that we may be surrounded by ever-flowing 
springs of it, if we will but choose, in all humility, to drink of 
them. Shelley, unfortunately, fancied that there was some one 


Specific to be externally applied to the gangrene of wretchedness, 
12 
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and cure it at once and for ever; but we must go far beyond the 
surface, and the application must be made, not to the diseased 
part only, but to the whole body of society. And as to the 
sorrows and contradictions of life, we take and accept them, 
believing that there is a spirit at work for good, which will bring 
them out to a successful issue. And we are proud to be instru- 
ments in working out so grand a principle, believing that the 
pain and the loss to us will be gain to the human race; that 
these days of sorrow will be a gain to coming years; that this 
sadness of a part will be a gain to the whole. In this is our un- 
faltering trust; and secure in it we can go joyfully along, enduring 
patiently whatever sorrow or whatever conflict we may encounter, 
striving to help our weaker brethren, giving them what aid we 
can. 

Painful as it may be to think of a number of fellow-creatures 
toiling early and late, yet labour has its own claims on our grati- 
tude. Labour seems to be man’s appointed lot here, and it is 
foolish to quarrel with it; still more foolish to call it a curse; the 
thistles and the thorns have been, perhaps, of more benefit to the 
human race than all the flowers in the Garden of Eden. They 
have called forth man’s energies, and developed his resources. 
All those chimneys in our factory-towns—are they not as steeples, 
veritable church steeples and towers of the great temple of Labour, 
pointing, with no dumb stone fingers, up to heaven, saying, by 
us, by labour, is the road up there? Does not the flame and the 
smoke-wreath look as if it came from some vast altar, the incense 
of sacrifices—yes, of noble human sacrifices, daily offered. up ; 
and do not the clank and clash of a thousand hammers and anvils 
sound sweet upon our ears, as the music of bells calling us to our 
duty—trumpets sounding us to the battle of life, that battle 
against evil and wrong? So it must be: out of darkness cometh 
light, and from the cold frosts and bitter snows of winter, bloom 
all the beauteous flowers of spring; and from all this grime, and 
dirt, and sweat of labour, who shall prophesy the result? Even 
now are there giants in the land; even now may we see cranks, 
and wheels, and iron arms, tethered to their work instead of men; 
even now do we hear the music of the electric wires across the 
fields, telling us other things than the mere message they convey ; 
even now may the hum of the engine, and the breath of its iron 
lungs, be heard in our old farm-yards, and the reaping-machine 
seen cutting down the golden wheat, and the steam-plough 
furrowing up the fields, taking away the heaviest burdens from 
the backs of men. Shelley would have hailed such a time with 
delight—when there should be some margin of the day given to 
the ploughman and the mechanic for rest and recreation—for re- 
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member, a man is ever worthier than his hire. Had Shelley ever 
seen a railroad, he would, perhaps, have exclaimed with Dr. Arnott, 
“ Good-night to Feudality.” It is curious to notice what an in- 
terest he took in endeavouring to establish a steamer on the Gulf 
of Genoa. But all the leisure in the world, all the instruction 
that can be had, will avail us nothing, if we do not build on 
higher principles than we are at present accustomed to—if we do 
not rest our foundations upon Love and Justice. ‘“ Ah!” sighed 
Shelley to Leigh Hunt, as the organ was playing in the cathedral 
at Pisa, “what a divine religion might be found out, if charity 
were really made the principle of it instead of faith.” This, then, 
is a part of Shelley's creed—a creed which is beginning at length 
to be felt; the creed of Jesus and of Socrates ; of poets of to-day 
and of yesterday; the law of laws; the doctrine of charity—that 
charity which Paul preached as greater than faith. Let our poli- 
tics and our religion be built upon love and justice for their 
foundations, and once more will man live in harmony with the 
rest of the creation—will smell sweet with “his fellow-creatures 
the plants,” and his voice will be attuned with the love-songs of 
the birds. He will then understand how he was made in God's 
image, for God is love; the world will then once more bloom a 
Garden of Eden, and Selfishness, that evil spirit—call it the 
_ if you will, for it is this world’s devil—be ousted from our 
planet. 

But it requires something more than a poet's strains to break 
the spells that bind us—to exhume the people from their present 
sepulchre of ignorance. A Tyrteus is of no use, unless we will 
fight; his strains of no avail, unless we will work, man to man, 
shoulder to shoulder. The walls of prejudice and selfishness will 
not fall down by any mere trumpet-blast. If any one thinks us 
too ideal, let him know we are purposely so. The ideal 
is better than the real, and it is something to be ideal in 
these practical days of ours. “Equality” and “love” may per- 
haps never be known, as they should be, amongst men. Riches 
have been well compared to snow, which if it fall level to-day, 
to-morrow will be heaped in drifts. But surely there is an equality 
apart from money, and a love which knows not bank-notes; we 
will hope for, and aid forward, too, the day when there may not 
be the present gulf betwixt the peer and the peasant, and when 
that simple commandment shall be better observed, “Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” 

In a note to “The Prometheus Unbound,” Mrs. Shelley thus 
writes :— 

“The prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of the destiny of the 
human species was, that evil is not inherent in the system of the crea- 
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tion, but an accident that might be expelled. This also forms a 
portion of Christianity. God made earth and man perfect, till he, by 
his fall— 
‘Brought death into the world, and all our woe.’ 

Shelley believed that mankind had only to will that there should be 
no evil, and there would be none. That man could become so perfect 
as to be able to expel evil from his own nature, and from the greater 
part of the creation, was the cardinal point of his system.” 


There is much truth in this. Our misery arises from the in- 
fringement of natural laws; and as long as those laws remain 
broken, our misery will still continue. But Hope is by our side, 
and she tells us, with the unmistakeable voice of truth, that men 
will some day grow wiser and less selfish than at present—when 
most of the present suffering shall pass away—when none need 
be long unhappy, except through their own fault—for the earth 
was created for a good and a happy purpose, though it take 
myriads of years to accomplish it. 

And now let us not be one-sided, but view Shelley as a whole 
—the unripe as well as the sunny side of the fruit—the dark 
shadow on his orb as well as the sunlight. His impulsive 
character prevented him from laying enough stress on the grand 
principle of duty. Its infinite worth we cannot over-estimate. 
Duty is a pillar firmly fixed in rock of adamant, round which we 
climb heavenward ; round everything else we only twine horizon- 
tally, crawling along the ground. How far a stronger sense of 
duty in Shelley would have saved him from the wretchedness 
which he suffered, and his first wife from the terrible catastrophe 
consequent on his leaving her, we shall not attempt to estimate ; 
but certainly it would have impelled him, as it did Milton, to 
return from Italy when his country was in danger, and like him 
also, if need were, to support himself even by keeping a school. 
We have already noticed his want of a due appreciation of the im- 
portance of Labour. He forgot also that the energies of man are 
tempered to an iron hardness by adversity; that our strength 
springs up fresher and stronger under the clouds of trials and 
sufferings ; that our souls are braced by the keen, cold winds of 
poverty; our faculties purified by the fire of affliction. Hence 
was he ever planning Utopias, where the idle should batten upon 
the earnings of the industrious — cloud-cuckoo-towns, where 
idleness and the take-no-thought-for-to-morrow principles should 
become the laws of our being, which are all of them impossibili- 
ties on this toiling planet. Again, too, Shelley erred in being 
too ready to pull down instead of to build up. Greater harm has 
been done, both in religion and politics, by men whose capabili- 
ties have been of the destructive order, without the constructive 
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faculty, than by all the bigots that ever breathed. It is worse 
than cruelty to take away the bread of life and the waters of life, 
however adulterated they may be, from a man, and offer his 
hungry and thirsting soul nothing in their place. But the grand 
mistake of Shelley's was the idea of revolutionizing the course of 
things by a simple change of institutions. The best form of 
government can do but little, unless the reform begins with the 
individuals themselves. Govern ourselves well, and we need not 
then talk so much about governing others. It is not the form of 
government, so much as the men and women, we must care for— 
not this or that institution, but the first principles of honesty and 
justice amongst ourselves, which we must regard. 

That men should be severe upon Shelley we can well under- 
stand—good, easy people, whose skins are luckily so tough and 
insensible that the harness of life can make no raw on them— 
whose heads are but moulds for so many cast-iron opinions and 
creeds. That an over-sensitive poet should break away from all 
the rules of life, and betake himself to the wilderness of his own 
doubts and speculations, is to them a most incredible, not to say 
a most wicked thing. To leave a home fireside, with its six 
o'clock dinner and port wine, in exchange for a doubtful supper 
on bread and cheese, and a certain one on metaphysics—to form 
your own world-theory—to found a fresh morality—is to them 
the height of madness. They forget that the arrangements of 
society are made, and rightly too, for the mass—that is, for such 
people as themselves—and that a poet is something very different 
from themselves, and that these laws which operate so well for 
them, will in all likelihood work fatally on the poet. So the 
poor poet must be hooted and brayed at by all the chorus of 
human owls and quadrupeds. He plunges away madly into the 
darkness beyond, solitary and sad, endeavouring to steer by the 
compass of his own thoughts. The world looks on him in his 
struggles and his toils with the same quiet indifference, not to say 
pleasure, that a boy does at a cockchafer spinning in agony on a 
pin’s point. That Shelley's views were often wild and crude, no 
one for a moment will deny. Enthusiastic and impulsive, he 
jumped to all sorts of conclusions on the most important points. 
The value of a young man’s experience—and Shelley died at 
nine-and-twenty—is not worth much, and it is only by expe- 
rience we can test anything in this practical world. He himself 
found this out at last. Circumstances also had a great effect in 
his case, as they have upon all of us. We perhaps can never 
tightly weigh the balance of any man’s actions, because we never 
allow enough for the circumstances which should be placed in 
the other scale. Here was Shelley, the son of a man who was 
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entirely different in his whole nature,* sent to school where he 
was brutally treated and discouraged in his studies, marrying a 
person who was in no respects fitted for him. On the other 
hand, suppose that he had had a father who could have judi- 
ciously sympathized with him, been sent to a school where 
masters would have encouraged his studies, and have married a 
suitable wife, who shall say what Shelley might have been? 
But we are dealing with things not as they might be, but as they 
were and are. One small pebble in the way of a stream shall 
make the river flow in another direction, and water quite other 
lands and countries to what it does now. Yet man, perhaps, 
should not be a stream, as weak as water. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that before Shelley's death the mists that had long 
obscured the rising of his dawn were already melting, and his 
day was just breaking, all calm and pure; the bitter juices were 
all being drawn up, and converted into sweetness and bloom ; the 
fruit of his genius was fast becoming ripe and mellow. 


We have gone thus far into Shelley's life and opinions, without 
touching upon his poetry; for we think that if a person cared 
nothing at all about poetry in the abstract, he must be struck 
with that still higher poetry of kindness and generosity which so 
inspired Shelley. His written poetry, in our mind, is quite a 
secondary affair to that. There is a poetry of real life which is 
grander than any yet sung by minstrel. The man is greater 
than his poems. 

The critics have plenty of stock objections to find with Shelley's 
poetry. The most common complaint is, that he is too metaphy- 
sical; that the air is so rarified in his higher regions of Philoso- 
phy, that ordinary beings can’t breathe it; that his verse is like 
hard granite peaks, brilliant with the lights and the shadows of 
the changeful clouds, robed with white wreaths of mists, and 
touched with the splendours of the setting and the rising sun, 
but not one flower blooms upon it, not one living creature is to 
be seen there, only ethereal forms flitting fitfully hither and 
thither ; and we must, to a certain extent, admit the truth of the 
charge. Shelley exhibited to a remarkable degree the union of 
the metaphysical and the imaginative mind. Philosophy and 
poetry prevailed over him alternately. For a long time he was 
doubtful to which he should devote himself.t ‘It is from an 
overbalance of philosophy that there is such a want of concrete- 
ness in his poems. He was for ever looking at things in a meta- 





* “ As like his father, as I’m unlike mine.””—Letter to Mrs. Gisborne. 
+ See Mrs. Shelley’s note on the “ Revolt of Islam.” 
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physical point of view; projecting himself into Time and Space ; 
regarding this earth as a ball, with its blue robe of air, 


* As she dances about the sun,” 


instead of parcelled out into rich farms and sprinkled with towns, 
and solid three and four-storied houses, and walls fourteen inches 
thick, tenanted by Kit Slys, Shylocks, Iagos, Falstaffs, and the 
whole company of humanity, who play on alternate nights and 
days the tragedy or the comedy of life. That he should have 
taken this abstract view of life is not at all wonderful. All great 
minds are ever attracted by the problem of life. This world- 
riddle is of all things the most fascinating to the ardent and 
inquiring spirit. The reason why Shelley sang of the things 
he did, was simply that they both interested and pained him more 
than others. Living in an age, which gave birth to the French 
Revolution, which was agonized with the throes of all sorts of 
speculative theories, his verse naturally echoed them. Every true 
artist—whether by poetry, or painting, or architecture, it matters 
not—gives us the great questions of the day, with his attempted 
solution of them. Hence is it that Shelley is really a poet, be- 
cause in his verse he truly sympathized with the wants of the 
day. Before a man can write well, he must have felt. It is not 
fine phrases, or similes, or fine anything else that make a poet, 
any more than fine clothes make a man. Shelley found out that 
the old-established customs, the old morals, the old laws, did not 
suit him. The every-day maxims of low prudence sounded to 
him very much like baseness; the common religion to him was 
synonymous with uncommon irreligion, and public morality 
looked to him merely a mask for private immorality. He felt 
all this, and felt it bitterly, and sighed after nobler aspirations ; 
hence his poetry. His great failing is a certain amount of queru- 
lousness, instead of calmly reposing amidst all his conflicts in an 
eternal Justice, which, though it may be far from visible to com- 
mon eyes, is still the foundation of the world. He had before 
his death passed through only one stage of the conflict which 
most great minds undergo. Before belief, there must be doubt; 
before the fire, the smoke. Shelley never attained that perfect 
repose which the greatest poets have possessed, and his poetry 
consequently does not rise to the highest order. Now, Shelley 
defines poetry as “ the expression of the imagination,’* and he 
has Shakspeare on his side— 
“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 





* “A Defence of Poetry.” 
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Strangely does that word “lunatic” sound now, as we think of 
that tale of “ Mad Shelley.” But this is exactly what Shelley's 
poetry really is—“ the expression of the imagination,” unmodi- 
fied by experience, and any knowledge of this world of men and 
women. Imagination, though doubtless the first requisite of a 
poet, is far from all. As Novalis would say, “a poet is a micro- 
cosmos.” ‘The great poets are all of them many-sided. Their 
poetry is both piunore and wotnoic. They illustrate both the 
Aristotelian and Baconian theory of poetry, as well as much 
more. They are like lands which bear crops of all kinds. They 
possess, in fact, the united faculties of all other men, and these 
faculties serve to check and balance one another. Every part 
working in unison, nothing unduly developed at the expense of 
another, are the characteristics of all great poets, and, in fact, of 
all great men, who are only poets in another way. Shelley's 
imagination, unluckily, galloped away with him, instead of his 
reining it in. Take some of the most imaginative pieces that 
have ever been written, and we shall find how they are all of them 
more or less ballasted. There is that most fairy-like of all things, 
* The Birds” of Aristophanes, brilliant with imagination, yet still 
occupying our interest by its wit and humour. Again, “ The 
Midsummer Night's Dream” and “The Tempest,” with all 
their scenes from Fairyland, and their spirits, are balanced 
by the human creations, and the interest and incidents that 
arise from the plots. Shelley seems never to have anchored 
his imagination to anything. There was no clog to it. 
Nothing to tie it down. Hence his weak, shadowy drawings, 
his want of substance, an absence of reality. Hence. his 
characters are too often mere personified abstractions ; thoughts 
which have been only half-clothed in human bodies. For 
we cannot agree with Lord Macaulay in thinking that they 
cease to be abstractions, and interest us as human beings; for 
common experience tells us that they do not.* Shelley had in 
him none of the elements which made Shakspeare essentially 
popular. He was a vegetarian, a water-drinker. In philosophical 
moods he doubted the existence of matter; but then he was 
always in philosophical moods. He is, in short, too spiritual, 
too subtle for ordinary men with good appetites, who are not 
troubled by the theories of Berkeley. We cannot fancy him at 
one of those “wit-combats” at The Mermaid, drinking sherris- 
sack, and joining in the chorus of a song. He wanted the 
faculty of humour, though Captain Medwin assures us he 
possessed it strongly. We have looked in vain; we cannot find 





* See some incidental remarks on Shelley, in the Essay upon “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 
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a spark of it in his letters, which, on the contrary, are marked by 
his usual melancholy spirits. He was too metaphysical to be 
humorous. He had more of the Jaques and the Hamlet vein 
than Falstaff’s in him. Hence his bitter outbursts of sarcasm. 
We must, however, turn to his Life to account for the peculiarities 
of his poetry. We find there that it took him only a few weeks 
to write “The Prometheus Unbound,” whilst he laboured at 
“The Cenci” for months; that he forsook his drama of 
“Charles I.” in disgust, for “The Triumph of Life,” one of 
his most abstruse poems. A curious trait, which gives us no 
little clue in the matter, is mentioned by Captain Medwin, that 
Shelley was in the habit of noting down his dreams. “The first 
day,” he said, “they made a page, the next two, the third 
several, till at last they constituted far the greater part of his 
existence, realizing what Calderon says, in his comedy of ‘ La 
Vida es Suefio’— 
‘Sueiio es Sueiio.’ 
‘ Dreams are but the dreams of other dreams.’ ” 


What could be expected of a poet to whom dreams were the only 
tealities of life? And yet there is something peculiarly pathetic 
in the story; to many of us, as well as to Shelley, probably our 
sleeping and our waking dreams are the happiest parts of our ex- 
istence. We build our air-castles, those dreams of the day, and 
take refuge in them from the toil and uproar of the world. There 
are times when all of us become disheartened, when the spirit 
within us faints, when we sigh in our hearts— 


“© cease! must hate and death return ? 
Cease! must men kill and die?” 


Shelley was, notwithstanding his sanguine hopes, subject to such 
fits of despondency ; no wonder that he should write down his 
dreams. After all, we live far more in our world of thoughts, 
and fancies, and dreams, and spend a happier existence, too, in 
them, than on the real material world. Shelley, too, seems to 
have known that the abstract nature of his poetry would be a bar 
to his popularity, and says, in a letter to a friend, that there are 
not five people who will understand his “ Prometheus Unbound ;” 
and in his prefatory lines to his “ Epipsychidion,” he writes:— 
“My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who shall conceive thy reasoning.” 


And this might be said, with some limitation, of all his poetry. 
Again, when his wife complains of his want of human interest 
and story, he wishes to know if she, too, has become “ critic- 
bitten.” As he said of Keats, he himself can never become 
popular ; his effect upon men will be, not to make them applaud, 
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but to think. Popularity and fame were not the things Shelley 
cared for. It would be well if our young poets would remember 
this. No great thing ever did become popular at once. The 
fact of its becoming popular at once, shows it is not worth much, 
If you care for popularity, then write songs which can be played 
on street-organs, and by sentimental young ladies in drawing- 
rooms, and which commonplace critics can understand. But if 
you respect yourself—and that’s the only respect worth anything 
—never mind if only five people understand you; these five are 
worth five millions of others, nay, are worth the whole of the rest 
of the world. As to Shelley being difficult to understand, we 
apprehend that this is far more the reader's fault than the poet's, 
Plato, instead of saying “ poets utter wise things which they 
do not themselves understand,” should have said, “which their 
readers do not try to understand.” We are not amongst those 
who look upon poetry as a mere amusement, as a light recreation. 
The office of the poet is the highest in the world. As Shelley finely 
says, “poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world;’ 
and he himself was the Laureate of Freedom. The poet comes 
as spokesman between nature and the rest of his fellow-men: he 
is the true priest—the true prophet ; extending the tent of our 
thoughts, enlarging the horizon of our ideas, teaching whatever 
is lovely, whatever is holy and pure, revealing the unseen things 
the common eye cannot see, and the melodies the common ear 
cannot hear, interpreting the mute symbols of {flower, and cloud, 
and hill, drawing his inspiration from the depths within his own 
soul. 

There is another point in connéxion with this want of human 
interest in his poems—that though Shelley experienced at times 
all the hardships of poverty, yet he was not born poor. Unlike 
the Burns and the Shakspeares, he never mingled with the crowd, 
never learnt human life in that rough, coarse way, which tinges 
their poetry with common every-day experiences, and invests 
their characters with a flesh-and-blood reality. At school he was 
always reserved, and in after-life much the same. Hence it is that 
Shelley never draws upon our feelings, like the great masters, in 
his longer pieces ; there is none of the pathos of life, except, per- 
haps, in the “ Cenci.” He is too cold; his characters are like 
statues of white marble; no warm blood flows in their veins, no 
tears trickle down their cheeks. They might be inhabitants of 
another planet, for what we know, giving us the benefit of their 
views on various social problems. 

Again, as we are criticising, we must find fault with those dul- 
cia vitia of overloaded imagery and similes. His verse too often 
flows not in a clear, deep, rolling stream, but more like a moun- 
tain current, swollen and impetuous from rain, jostling together 
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everything that floats upon it. His imagery is often so rich that, 
like the fruit on too luxuriant branches, it completely weighs 
the verse down and requires propping up. A very curious ex- 
ample of this may be seen in “The Skylark,” where, after com- 
paring the bird to all beautiful things, having said that its song 
is sweeter than the sound of showers, he closes by— 


“ All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 


He cannot, in fact, heap simile on simile fast enough, though the 
verses are even now overflowing with them, like flowers over- 
powering with their sweetness. Again, we must notice an oppo- 
site vice—a love for unpleasant situations and things— 


“ At whose name the verse feels loath ”— 


as in “ The Cenci;” and a disagreeable love for the details of mad- 
ness and hospital-life, as in “ Julian and Maddalo ;” and we have 
finished the catalogue of his principal offences. We dare say 
there are plenty more minor faults, but we wont deprive other 
critics of the pleasure of exposing them. 

Shelley’s imagination was both his stepping-stone and his stum- 
bling-block. It unfortunately mars his poems by its over-excess, 
yet it gave him wings, with which he could soar aloft above the 
grovelling views of our everyday life. The fault of the literature of 
the day is that it is too retrospective ; thinks that the Golden Age 
isin the Past, and not in the Future. It has its eyes fixed in the 
back of its head, and if it ever attempts to look forward, squints 
most abominably. This is the worst sign of the day, or of any 
day. Let us, if we will, praise the dead Past, and crown its grey 
temples with a wreath of glory; but let us look forward to the 
Future as a happy youth, holding a cornucopia of all good things 
in his hand. Shelley, at times, when a film came across his 
eyes, sank into this wild sea of despair, but his imagination soon 
buoyed him up. There is a good Scottish proverb which it 
would be well for us to remember— We maun live with the 
present, and no’ with the past.” Our duty lies with the present, 
and it is simply by making it as good as possible that we can 
mould the future. Shelley's imagination, too, prevented him from 
sharing in our English insularity. There was nothing local in 
his mind. It was as catholic as the universe. Hence he was 
ever looking forward with courageous hope. Golden gleams of 
the future flashed before him. He could conjure up new Edens, 
and see Liberty again with Justice walking hand in hand upon a 
new earth. 

Shelley's poems will not bear studying as a whole, nor will his 
characters bear analysing. They are, in fact, all representations 
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of Shelley. The reason of this is that Shelley sought to give 
his own views to the world, and he had no medium to give it 
through but himself. He had no resources from experience to 
draw upon, no character but his own that he really knew. His 
life was a poem, his poems his life. Alastor sailing in his boat, 
is Shelley ; Lionel in his dungeon-walls, Shelley ; Laon, with his 
visions of Liberty, Shelley. So his female characters are only 
Shelley over again with long dresses and short sleeves. In one poem 
only, “The Cenci,” does he make any effort to get behind the 
mask of his creations. But even here Count Cenci is only the 
reverse of former characters ; he is only their antithesis, as im- 
pulsive towards evil as they were towards good. Shelley should 
have remembered an axiom of his favourite author, Plato—kaxdc 
pev éxov ovdeic. 

Turning to Shelley's poems, we perceive at once the instinctive 
feelings of the true poet. Thus he begins “Alastor” :— 


“Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 
If our great mother have imbued my soul 
With aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine ; 
If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred.” 


Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his “Recollections of Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries,” speaks thus of Shelley—‘ He was 
pious towards nature, towards his friends, towards the whole 
human race, towards the meanest insect of the forest.” But he 
was more than this. He felt that we are all akin, not men 
alone, but the cloud above our heads, and the flower beneath our 
feet. He felt that man is related to the world as a Part to the 
Whole. He felt how all things mysteriously influence us, and how 
to these influences we are akin. Such natural stepping-stones as 
these lead us to Heaven, to which also we are allied. This rela- 
tionship it is, above all things, the poet’s office to show. Dearly, 
too, does Shelley love Nature, who gives to us all alike her beau- 
ties, trying to read us the lesson— 

“The simple life wants little, and true taste 


Hires not the pale drudge Luxury to waste 
The scene it would adorn.” —(“ Epipsychidion.”’) 


How long it will be before we shall find out that we can live 
without our present costly tastes, that our food will be as sweet 
from clean earthenware as from silver dishes (many of them, by 
the way though, only plated), that our sleep will be quite as re- 
freshing from a plain bedstead as one that suffocates us with its 
unpaid-for hangings, we cannot undertake to say. The sooner, 
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however, the better. Very fine is the old fable of Anteus, who, 
when he touched his mother earth, received fresh strength. 
Nature is the true corrective of the false bias which our minds 
insensibly contract from the present sordid state of the world. 
Awalk in the woods acts as a tonic. A landscape fills the senses 
not only with mere material visions of beauty, but these react 
again upon us with a precious moral spirit. 

We must not pass over Shelley's love for personification of in- 
animate objects, a result of his strong imagination. Take, for 
instance— 

“Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s stream, 
Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream, 
The helm sways idly, hither and thither ; 
Dominic, the boatman, has brought the mast, 
And the oars and the sails, but ’tis sleeping fast, 
Like a beast unconscious of its tether.” 
(“The Boat on the Serchio.’’) 


There is another well-known example in the “ Cenci,” of the 
rock hanging over the precipice, clinging for support, as a dying 
soul clings to life. This propensity it is that leads him to 
humanize the objects of nature. He cannot see a stream, but he 
forthwith converts it into a personage, as the old heathen poets 
would have into a god or a goddess. He gazes upon Arethusa ; 
it is no longer a stream, but a beautiful nymph with crystal feet 
leaping from rock to rock, her tresses floating on the wind, and 
wherever she steps, the turf grows greener and brighter. And 
then comes Alpheus, no longer a stream but a river-god, with his 
fierce beard and glaring eyes, chasing the nymph whom the earth 
tries to rescue from his embrace ; and so they rush along in their 
mad pursuit. This is quite in the spirit of the old Greek my- 
thology. In these prosaic days we are ever analysing the old 
Divinities; we put Venus into a crucible and melt her down, 
and look at Jupiter through a microscope like any other 
specimen of natural history. We will, however, continue our 
quotation, as it developes many of Shelley's characteristics in a 
few lines :— 

“ The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 
And the thin white moon lay withering there ; 
To tower and cavern, rift and tree, 
The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 
Day had kindled the dewy woods, 
And the rocks above and the stream below, 
And the vapours in their multitudes, 
And the Apennine’s shroud of summer snow, 
And clothed with light of airy gold 
The mists in their eastern caves uprolled.” 
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Shelley's love for the mountains amounted to a passion. Long 
before Mr. Ruskin wrote—who seems to arrogate for himself the 
priority of seeing any real beauty or use in them—had Shelley 
sung their praises.:So fond was he of them, that Captain Medwin 
tells us he was continually sketching them in his books. A claim, 
too, has been put in for Wordsworth, that he first gave us the 
scenery of the sky, and all the glorious cloud-scapes and air 
tones, which earlier poets had so strangely neglected. Shelley 
may at least share this glory with him; though the critics have 
forgotten that Aristophanes has a still prior claim. Shelley is 
continually alluding to them. His lyric on the “Cloud” paints them 
as they move in their huge battalions across the sky, in all their 
colours, from red sunrise to crimson sunset; or as they come 
sailing along with their black wings, as if they were Titan ships 
waging war one with another; or in the night lying as if they 
were silver sands rippled by the waves .of the wind, and lighted 
by the moon. ; 

In all Shelley's pieces there is a strange melancholy feeling, 
which we have alluded to before; not the result, as .Mr. Ruskin 
foolishly thinks, of any impiety, but from the poet's affection for 
Humanity, and his sorrow at its ills. Take this picture of 
“Summer and Winter’ :— 


“Tt was a bright and cheerful afternoon, 
Towards the end of the sunny month of June, 
When the north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds 
From the horizon—and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like eternity. 
All things rejoiced beneath the sun—the weeds, 
The river, and the corn-fields, and the reeds ; 
The willow leaves that glanced in the bright breeze, 
And the firm foliage of the larger trees. 


It was a winter such as when birds die | 

In the deep forests; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick ; and when, 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold; 
Alas! then, for the homeless beggar old.”’ 


Shelley, with all his love for Nature, could no longer dwell upon 
the last scene. ‘The wind sowing the flakes of snow on the 
earth, the frozen grass lying on the bald fields like grey hair, and 
the icicles hanging like a beard from the rocks, had no charms 
for him. He was thinking of all the frost-bitten, homeless, 
breadless wanderers. So through all his poetry he is ever musing 
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‘on the wrongs and sufferings of poor humanity. This gives it a 
peculiar melancholy tone, not morbidness, but a true deep pathos. 
-He writes more of the fall of the year, than of its birth. He 
sings the dirge over its bier, rather than the marriage-song of 
the Spring. The wild wind, “the world’s rejected guest,” moans 
among his verses, and there finds a home. Ever does he say, 
“the sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 
Another reason is there for this feeling with Shelley, his habit of 
looking at the world from a metaphysical point of view. The 
very grandeur and might of the Universe casts a shadow upon the 
heart of man. All great minds have ever known this profound 
gloom. Whether Cédipus interprets or not the world-riddle, he 
shall die. Mark how in “ Alastor” Shelley writes— 
“The thunder and the hiss of homeless streams.” 


How much is conveyed in that word “homeless.” The 
streams wandering along, seeking rest and finding none,» ;til 
they reach the haven of the sea, and then are snatched awa,, » 
again into the air, seeming to say, “we change, but we cannot 

. die;’ here‘we are condemned to be for ever, restless, shifting, 
changing. So with all things. And Shelley felt this strongly. 
The mountains which seem so firm, and “all that must eternal 
be,” are after all but as changeful as the clouds which rest upon 
their brows. 

Many minor points are there which we might discuss, such as 
Shelley’s particular fondness for a certain class of images, and 
particular words. On one of these in particular, taken from the 
green fields, he seems to dwell with great affection. Thus he 
writes— 

“Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms, or arts, 


Shepherd those herds whom tyranny makes tame.” 
(“ Sonnet on Political Greatness.’’) 


So he speaks of Arethusa ‘“‘ shepherding her bright fountains ;” 
of Adonais, “ whose quick dreams were his flocks ;” and of the 
West Wind— 


“ Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed on air.” 


So, again, in the “ Witch of Atlas,” he calls the wind “the shep- 
herdess of ocean flocks ;” and he speaks of the earth itself as 
“the last of the flock of the starry fold.”"* Even in his prose 





* It is curious to notice how the “one mind common to all individual men,” 
as Mr. Emerson would say, repeats the same idea. Thus Edward Bolton, a 
poet but little known, writes thus :— 

“Lo! how the firmament 
Within an azure fold ; 
The flock of the stars hath pent.” —(‘“ Hymn for Christmas.”’) 
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eturns to this metaphor, and calls Dante “the Lucifer of the 
em fock.”"* pe gy in his translation he uses it, thus 


expanding 


éX\ari wv, v7] , ovelpwv ’ 
mieedes “ he Teanecke Hymn to Mereury.”) 
into “a Shepherd of thin dreams, a cow stealing.” Other 
sanitibe ban such uf “winged,” “islanded,” will readily occur to 
every reader. Space fails us, and we must be brief. Much more 
is there that might be said about Shelley's poems, showing how, 
in the first place, they were inspired by his early reading, how they 
next yielded to German influences, how these developed themselves 
into Materialism, and how this, too, was merging into a sort of 
Spiritualism at the time of his death ; marking each era accu- 
rately, and showing, too, what effects the French and Italian 
schools of poetry had upon him. Especially, too, should we like 
dwell an eome of his lyrics; nothing approaches them for 
-setness and melody, ---~nept some of Shakspeare’s songs, or some 
of Goethe's minor pieces. But we must titan. to the man himself. 
Poetry he loved with a religious spirit. Noble was he in wiumrk-’ 
ing at it as his profession. Noble, too, was he in his choice of 
life. On one hand lay ten thousand a-year and its game pre- 
serves, and its bright smiles of courtly women, its soft-cushioned 
and soft-carpeted drawing-rooms, its dinners with endless courses, 
its revenue of salutations and bows, its faithful army of faithless 
toadies; on the other, poverty with its bleak sharp rocks, where 
yet a man may find a cave to live in; its rude angry sea, yet to 
which if a man shall listen he may hear the eternal melodies; with 
its black clouds overhead, which, though so dense, will sometimes 
open out spaces of the clear, blue, unfathomable sky in the day, 
and the bright keen stars in the night. Shelley made no hesi- 
tation which he should choose; and nobly done, we say to him, 
and all such. Noble, too, was he that he wrote on fearlessly and 
boldly in spite of party-reviews and party-critics. Fame was not 
his mistress. He worshipped not at the shrine of that most 
fickle of goddesses. Ever higher, was his motto. He was ever 
quoting this sentiment from the second volume of St. Leon— 
“ There is nothing which the human mind can conceive which it 
may not execute ;” and again, “Shakspeare was only a human 
being.”t His face was ever upward—aup the steep hill of poesy, 
whose rarest flowers bloom on the highest peaks. What he might 








And every one will recollect how Bloomfield’s “Farmer’s Boy” so naturally 
speaks of the stars as— 
“The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.” 
* “Defence of Poetry,” p. 35. 
+ See Mrs. Shelley’s note on “The Cenci.” 
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have been, had he lived, we can never tell. Dying at twenty-nine, 
we are judging him only by his weaknesses. What could we have 
told of Shakspeare or Goethe, if the one had only lived to write 
his “ Pericles,” and the other his “‘ Werter” ? 

Let us not forget, too, the pureness of Shelley's morals. His life 
in this respect was as pure as crystal without one flaw, one stain 
on it. Many scenes are there in his writings, one especially in 
the “ Revolt of Islam,” which could have been treated by no 
other man with the same pureness of thought. Above all things, 
too, do we prize his letters to his wife; they are so full of genuine 
affection and kindness. Well was it that he should die in the 

eat ocean, pure as he himself was, that ocean which he so 
dearly loved. Above all men, too, is Shelley religious, strange 
as it will seem to many readers. Love for all that is good and 
beautiful and truthful, reverence for all that is great and noble, 
a spirit of humility, had their roots deep in the depths of his 
soul. What matters it about names and sects? Let us hear 
no more about them ; they are all but roads and lanes and paths, 
_tore or less straight, more or less wide, to the great Invisible 
Temple. 

We must place Shelley amongst the world’s Master-Spirits and 
Master-Singers ; a younger brother of that grand blind old man, 
Cromwell's secretary. Shelley, too, was one of the world’s 
Forlorn Hope; one of those generous martyrs who now and 
then appear at such rare intervals, and fill us with undying hope 
in the cause of Humanity; one of those who would willingly 
lay down his life in the trench, if his body would but bridge 
over the chasm for his comrades to pass. Such a man makes us 
prouder of our race; and his memory makes the earth itself a 
richer world. There is a light flung round Shelley's life, though 
so marked with griefs and disasters, which has never shone on 
the most victorious king or kaiser—a light that shall burn for 
ever as a beacon to all Humanity. 








Art. V.—THE Retigious WEAKNESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Signs of the Times ; or, the Dangers to Religious Liberty in the 
Present Day. By the Chevalier Bunsen. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. Smith, Elder and Co., London. 


OR three centuries has Europe sensibly felt its division 

between Catholics and Protestants—a contrast as strong 
with us as that of Ionians and Dorians in old Greece. Since 
the peace of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Years’ War of 
Germany, the greater wars properly called religious came to their 
close on the Continent. But although in the later, as indeed also 
in the earlier period, Catholics have been seen fighting on the 
side of Protestants against Catholics, through the prevalence of 
State policy over ecclesiastical fanaticism, yet no step whatever 
has been made towards healing the deadly feud of the hostile 
religions. France, still Catholic, admits Protestants as Prime 
Ministers. Prussia, centrally Protestant, has long held in her 
administration the political scale even. In Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania patriotic and free policy has always among the people 
overpowered ecclesiastical partialities. England for nearly thirty 
years has admitted Catholics into her highest legislature. But 
in spite of all this seeming liberality, the uncongenial elements 
become more and more adverse. Contact does not assimilate 
them, but generates mutual repulsion. Intermarriages between 
the two faiths, which had become so common in Germany, and 
had diffused much mutual esteem among the laity of each side, 
are now less and less likely to cement the parts of the nation; 
for, through the high pretensions of the Romish party, the con- 
cessions of Austria to the Pope, and the perpetual increase of 
mere Italian policy in the whole Church, the Protestant parent 
will have to risk that all the children will be educated under the 
priest of the Catholic consort. In England itself we cannot help 
discerning that many Protestants, who in 1829 maintained the 
equal rights of Catholic British subjects, half repent or wholly 
repent of their liberality. In short, what had been thought a 
thing of the past, never to recur—a war of the two religions for 
religion’s sake—to many thoughtful Germans no longer seems 
impossible. It may be, that such a reaction as we already see in 
Belgium will extend itself through the rest of the Catholic Church 
in time to save Europe from the calamities which the obstinate 
ambition of Rome threatens. The Catholic laity may not only 
refuse to be made mere tools of ecclesiastical bigotry, but may 
insist on reforming their Church from within; not, indeed, in a 
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Protestant sense, but in such a mode as to crush political bigotry 
and ecclesiastical injustice. Such a reform it is almost certain 
that Italy herself would carry, if once freed from the incubus of 
French and Austrian invasion ; hence it is not to be regarded 
as a possibility too Utopian to be admitted into our contemplative 
hopes. But, unless initiated from Italy (an event to which the 
English aristocracy have shown as infatuated an aversion as if 
they were all devoted to Papal encroachment), the chances of such 
a thing do seem very remote. Even the Prussian dynasty, if 
mindful of its hereditary policy, will continue to dread too com- 
plete a victory over the Papacy; being haunted by the augury 
that Pope and King will both fall in the same day by the same 
influences. Whatever Catholic Belgium may venture against 
Ultramontane influence, Protestant Prussia could scarcely go 
beyond her present policy without exciting the anger and leading 
to the interference of Catholic Powers; which, unless pre-occu- 
pied by dangers menacing their existence, will always prevent 
any decisive and peaceable reforms of the Church. 

With prospects so unpleasant, is it not humiliating to every 
Protestant to look on the map of Europe, and see the vast surface 
which is covered by Catholicism, and the numerical weakness of 
its nobler adversary? In less than forty years from its feeble 
origin, Protestantism made its widest European conquests; and 
thenceforward began to recede, nor ever again recovered the lost 
ground. Through the whole of the eighteenth century Protestant 
doctrine might have been preached with little molestation in the 
greater part of Europe, yet nowhere did it extend itself. Neither 
in Ireland, where a victorious Government was long bent to reduce 
Catholicism by severe and unjust law (in which they were far less 
successful than Catholic kings in their bigoted violences) ; nor in 
France, where unbelief laid the national religion prostrate and 
stripped the Church of its revenues; nor in the dominions of the 
Emperor Joseph II., who resolutely put down Romish preten- 
sions, while remaining in communion with the Church; nor even 
in his kingdom of Hungary, where the two religions co-existed 
in much good will; nor under the Prussian monarchy, and else- 
where in Germany; nor in Tuscany, under the enlightened 
Leopold II.;—in short, nowhere at all has Protestantism, even 
while she had a fair field and leave to speak truth, been able to 
win anything perceptible on the field of history from her Papal 
antagonist. We submit, that this is a phenomenon too broad, 
too uniform, too decidedly marked, for any reasonable man to 
pass by as insignificant. And it is the more remarkable, because, 
side by side with this religious weakness, Protestantism has more 
and more displayed its political and social superiority. Noto- 
tiously the Protestant cantons of Switzerland are superior in 
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industry, neatness, and abundance to the Catholic cantons of 
the same land; while climate, soil, and race are the same. A 
similar distinction has often been observed between Catholic and 
Protestant farmers in Ireland. England, the largest Protestant 
State in Europe, is of all the world the richest and perhaps the 
best ordered country, certainly that which stretches its power 
farthest. Nowhere else, not even in despotic countries, is the 
executive Government more energetic through the prompt obe- 
dience and concurrence of the citizens; nowhere else, not even 
in Switzerland or the United States, do the citizens exercise their 
right to criticise and to thwart the Government with a more loyal 
submission of the ruling powers; nowhere is there less desire of 
violent revolution than there has been for two centuries together in 
Protestant Great Britain (for the ejecting of one Catholic king 
does not here concern our argument) ; nowhere is there a country 
which, in proportion to its millions, is fuller of all the elements, 
mental and material, which kings desire and patriots extol. In 
Canada, where the two religions come into equal competition, 
the superior energy of Protestantism in everything that consti- 
tutes the grandeur of nations, is manifest. Now, it is a familiar 
fact that such worldly superiority does in itself tend to the pro- 
gress (at least to the superficial extension) of the religion in 
which it is found. It cannot be said that Catholics, like ‘Turks, 
are so fanatically wedded to their creed as to be proof against all 
refutations ; for it is notorious that in Catholic Spain, France, 
Germany, a disbelief in the national religion is very widely 
spread through the higher and middle ranks—a disbelief which 
sometimes pervades the ruling powers themselves. Yet, though 
they may cast off the Romish faith, they seldom or never adopt 
that of Protestants. 

Probably all men who are thoughtful enough to abandon the 
Catholic Church, are also well informed enough to be aware what 
are the true causes of the energy, wealth, and intelligence of the 
Protestant nations ; that it does not arise from the positive creed 
which they still hold, but from the private liberty which accom- 
panies this creed, or from the energetic public administration 
which this liberty enforces and maintains. In fact, France, 
though nominally Catholic, vies to a great degree with England 
in all national developments; and the causes are evidently either 
purely political, or inhere not in religious faith, but much rather 
in religious scepticism. Out of that unbelief, which by the great 
French revolution of the last century broke down the power of 
the Church, has arisen much of the vigour of modern France ; no 
part of it can be reasonably ascribed to the positive creed. Evi- 
dently, then, it is to the negative side of Protestantism that 
Protestant nations owe their energy and freedom, so far as the 
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cause is ecelesiastical at all. It will further be observed that 
Russia, having a creed which, from a Protestant point of view, is 
in its essence neither better nor worse than Romanism, and being 
without the individual freedom which is to us so precious, never- 
theless is on the whole flourishing within and powerful without, 
because of the energy of its central executive ; an energy which is 
upheld by summary proceedings of the Royal House from within 
to secure an able occupant of the throne. In short, on the very 
surface of history is a broad fact, which is perpetually overlooked 
by the panegyrists of ecclesiastical Protestantism—namely, that 
while all Europe was still Catholic, every State was prosperous in 
a near proportion to its freedom, and the freest displayed exactly 
those points of superiority of which England or Prussia may now 
boast. Look to the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella—a nation 
profoundly Catholic; in fact, more Catholic then than now—for 
unbelief had not as yet pervaded its higher ranks, as in later days. 
The Parliaments of Arragon, of Castile, of Valencia were more 
spirited than those of England at the same time. The munici- 
palities were as well ordered and as independent; the local 
authorities as active and as responsible to the local community; 
the public law as efficiently sustained; the industry was as in- 
telligent, as persevering, and as highly rewarded by wealth: or 
rather, in all these matters Spain then took the lead of England. 
Her poetry and other literature was in advance of ours; she had 
a celebrated school of painting, while we were strange to such 
art. By the patriotism, high spirit, intelligence, faithfulness, 
and mutual trust of Spaniards, Spain then stood at the head of 
all Europe, and lent to her subsequent monarchs—Charles of 
Ghent, and his son Philip II.—an enormous power which their 
despotism first lessened and soon undermined. Spain has under- 
gone no change of religion. Evidently, then, it is not Catholicism 
which in itself has been her bane; but the despotism which, to 
sustain the Catholicism, has crushed her intelligence and for- 
bidden her activity. Nearly the same remarks may be made on 
Bohemia. Turning to another country, Belgium, we see a people 
which, although not without violence from its princes, was pre- 
served to Catholicism in the struggle of the Reformation, has yet, 
on the whole, retained its local freedom with singular success under 
Catholic and despotic houses; and since 1830 has become a 
wholly independent State, with a free Royal Constitution. Thus, 
to speak roughly, we may say that Belgium has never lost either 
her freedom or her Catholicism. And she has all along been a 


highly industrious, energetic, prospering country—not, indeed, 
intellectually prominent, for this has been prohibited by the 
ascendant ecclesiasticism—yet her general state suffices to prove 
that the material well-being of England does not spring from that 
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Protestantism in which she differs from Belgium, but from that 
freedom which she has in common with Belgium. Thus, we can- 
not claim that Catholics will impute any of these exterior advan- 
tages of which we boast to our remaining ecclesiasticism, or re- 
gard them as an honour to the positive side of our national 
creed. 

Nay, nor can we impute to this cause any part of our mental 
superiority to Belgium or to Sicily: and for this plain reason, 
that, on the one side, the ecclesiastical organs have done their 
worst to crush our intellectual vigour; and, on the other, our 
Puritanical school has done its worst to scold it down. For 
every stupid and mischievous error a hard fight has been main- 
tained by theologians, in proportion to their “orthodoxy.” 
Take, for instance, the superstition concerning witches and pos- 
session by devils. The truth of the latter is still guaranteed in 
the Canons of the Church of England, which regulate the casting 
out of devils by licence of the bishop. The reality of witchcraft was 
publicly maintained on Scriptural evidence alike by clergymen and 
by judges. Chief Baron Hale (a very religious man) not only 
argued for it Scripturally from the judgment-seat in 1665, but 
had two women hanged for witches. Education and free thought 
prevailed, against the positive evidence of the Bible ; in favour of 
which the celebrated John Wesley still struggled. 

“It is true,” says he, “that the English in general, and indeed 
most of the men of learning in Europe, have given up all accounts of 
witches and apparitions as mere old wives’ fables. I am sorry for 
it. .... The giving up of witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible. 

I cannot give up to all the Deists in Great Britain the existence 
of witchcraft, till I give up the credit of all history, sacred and 
profane.” 

His contemporary, the celebrated Dr. Johnson, a High Church- 
man and anxiously orthodox, was a believer in the “ Cock-lane 
ghost” of those days. Certainly no one can think that the theory 
of “the Bible and the Bible only,” &c., has led Protestants to 
resign the Witch of Endor.—Aguin, if there is any one national 
enormity which more than all others tends to repress mental 
energy, it is religious persecution. Of this there has been far 
less among the Protestant countries—to their undoubted benefit ; 
and yet, certainly, we have not to thank Protestant theology for 
it. The practice of Calvin was substantially the theory of all 
the orthodox reformed Churches. If the hierarchy or Presby- 
terians of England and Scotland could have had their will, mental 
freedom would have been crippled in Great Britain as effectually 
as in France or even in Spain. The Independents won, by the 
sword of Cromwell, with political also a religious freedom before 
unheard of in these lands; yet, for heretics who went beyond 
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them, it was long before the law provided safety, much less gave 
them their natural equality. In every step of progress towards 
freedom, it is lamentable to say that English “orthodoxy” has 
always been found on the side of resistance. Not only were the 
Test and Corporation Acts sustained by the Church influence, 
and were abolished in 1828 by a lay Parliament, whose Protes- 
tantism had but few positive elements of the Reformed Theology; 
but even much later, when the Dissenters’ Chapel Act was passed 
—an Act which, in its practical aim, did but hinder the Unita- 
rian revenues, chapels, and burying-grounds from being taken 
from the hereditary possessors (often children or grandchildren 
of the donors), and given up to be scrambled for by strangers, 
with a certainty that the whole must be swallowed up in lawyers’ 
fees ;-—in that crisis, when Peel and Lyndhurst, and even Glad- 
stone, stood up for the Unitarians, all the “orthodoxy” of 
England stirred itself to resist this act of equity. It is to 
our laity, and to that part especially which has little ostensible 
religious character, that every successive victory over bigoted in- 
tolerance is due. Hence it is to the negative, not to the positive 
side of Protestantism, that we must ascribe our mental energy and 
intelligence. 

Undoubtedly, these negative elements have been of vast na- 
tional moment, by liberating the energies of individuals; whereby 
knowledge has risen into science, industry into systematic art, 
wealth and skill have increased, labour has organized itself, and 
an astonishingly large part of the nation has employed itself on 
fruitful thought and invention. But in all this there has been 
little or nothing of properly religious influence. The more 
Protestantism has been developed into its own characteristic 
prosperity, the more Atheistic is the aspect of public affairs. It 
has not known at all better than its Romish rival how to com- 
bine religious earnestness with tolerant justice, and has become 
just only by passing into indifference to religion. Its divines 
often attack Romanism by insisting on the vast spread of unbelief 
Within the pale of that Church; while they are astonishingly blind 
to the very same phenomenon within all the national Protestant 
Churches. This is not a recent fact, as some imagine. Indeed, 
since the Restoration, it is difficult to name the time at which it 
may reasonably be thought that the existing English statesmen 

ad any grave and practical belief in the national religion. 
Montesquieu, who passed for a free-thinker in France, found that 
in England (about a century and a quarter ago) he had far too 
much religion for our great-grandfathers. Equally in_ the 
Lutheran Churches of Germany and of Sweden, also in the Calvin- 
istic Churches of Switzerland and elsewhere, the same face of 


events has presented itself: the clergy tend either to lose all 
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spiritual character, or take refuge in Unitarianism ; the laity, in 
proportion to their cultivation, have been prone to entire uh- 
belief. 

Under that measure of mental freedom which the great rebel- 
lion against Charles I. brought in, and by aid of the growing 
indifference to religion in France and elsewhere, physical science 
has in the last two centuries grown up. From this, more than 
from anything else, has proceeded the political superiority of 
Europe to the Turks, the Persians, the Chinese. It has given 
to us safe oceanic navigation—a vast command of the useful 
metals and all material of war—the steam-engine and all its deve- 
lopments—with a miscellany ever increasing of practical appli- 
cations of chemistry. Indeed, the relative strength of different 
nations, which is ill measured by any religious test, such as 
Catholicism or Protestantism, and is not accurately measured 
even by a political test, such as freedom or despotism, yet 
(numbers being equal) is well measured by the development of 
physical science. Russia is stronger than China, though having 
but a quarter of the population; yet the form of government in 
China is as despotic, the people is as obedient, and far more con- 
veniently situated, on the noblest rivers, in highly advantageous 
concentration, with a better soil and climate, and a splendid 
oceanic coast. Russia has but one advantage, and that one 
thing is all-important: she has introduced the physical sciences 
of the West, and has turned to Imperial service the skill of 
our ablest minds. Two centuries ago, before physical science 
had effected anything practical, the Protestant States had no 
perceptible superiority over the Catholic; now, they have on 
the whole a superiority, but it is proportioned chiefly to the deve- 
lopment and application of science. Perhaps, then, in truth it is 
more to the science of matter, than to Protestant theology, that 
we ought to attribute whatever advantages we can boast in mate- 
rial strength. 

Meanwhile, no one can overlook the portentous fact, that this 
physical science—to which we owe so much of what some would 
claim for the credit of Protestantism—is intensely repugnant and 
destructive to the theology of the Reformation, and constantly 
drives to results not only anti-Christian, but even Atheistic. 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Sewell are forward to aver this. Mr. Sewell 
declares his aversion to the glaring light of science, and well 
understands its antagonism to the belief in miracles. It is not 
that many scientific men will go the full length of asserting 
that no imaginable evidence could be strong enough to prove & 
miracle; yet very many are forced to feel that no such evidence 
as is pretended by divines can ever prove such miracles as they 
allege. Science teaches us to study every question @ priort, 
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with a view to judge how much 4 posteriori evidence will suffice 
for its decision. If a statement is beforehand highly probable, 
we need but moderate and ordinary testimony to create belief 
in it; if it be decidedly improbable, we want first-rate and clear 
testimony; if it be intensely improbable, we need testimony 
direct, conclusive, and unimpeachable. Let us pass from this 
principle to the two great miracles which lie at the foundation of 
orthodox Christianity; we mean, of course, the miraculous con- 
ception and the resurrection of Jesus; and let us calmly consider 
how they would be treated if they were now for the first time 
heard of, and brought to the test of ordinary scientific evidence. 
We have said—Let us calmly consider:—yet we suddenly 
find our pen arrested. We had intended to bring forward some 
thoughts on the former of these miracles—such thoughts as were 
simply directed to the purpose of testing it: but upon consulting 
judicious friends, we are warned that the topic is too delicate; 
and that a clear argument, however popular and however carefully 
worded, would shock religious decorum ; that the words of the 
Evangelist, however sacred from the reading-desk, become offen- 
sive and unendurable if dwelt upon in-our pages. What a state of 
things is this! ‘The public creed puts a doctrine forward to be re- 
hearsed by young girls in the Catechism, and to be pronounced at 
church thrice every Sunday—twice a day by young men at the Uni- 
versities ; and yet, we are told, it would not be decent to discuss it. 


-Though it is cardinal to the creed, though it must be taught to 


children, we tremble to explain to them what it means, and hope 
they will not ask too closely. While Protestantism bids us to 
believe upon proof, English decorum forbids us publicly to canvas 
the proof! Briefly, then, we will say, that the whole evidence 
alleged in the Gospel of Matthew is a dream; certainly not very 
satisfactory ground to a man of sense. 

There are many persons so thoughtless or so unreasonable as, 
in a case like this, to assume that incredulity is more unsafe and 
less pious than credulity. As if for the instruction of such men, 
the Romanist steps in, to show them by his example to what 
results their easy faith leads. For centuries together Spain was 
eminent in the Romish world for its devotion to the Virgin, and 
ascribed to her the same prerogative as to her Son, namely, 
that she also was born of a virgin mother, St. Ann. Within 
the last few years we have seen this doctrine authoritatively 
raised into a dogma of the Church by the Pope. It is no longer 
peculiar to Spain, but is enforced upon Treland, and must be 
accepted by her doctors of divinity. And what have we heard 
Protestants meanwhile ery out? That the dogma “is very dis- 
gusting.” They say. also, with truth, that it has no basis of 
proof; for of St. Ann “nobody knows anything.” But why 
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does not the Protestant say equally of his own perfectly similar 
dogma, that it is disgusting? and what more does he know of 
Joseph and of Mary than of Ann? Or rather, it may be said, 
accepting the Gospel history, we know that Mary was married to 
a husband, while we do not know so much as this of St. Ann; 
which, in the comparison of the two, is rather in favour of the 
Romanist miracle. 

A curious story, not much known, is alluded to by Dr. 
Campbell, of Aberdeen, in the fourteenth of his celebrated 
“ Lectures on Ecclesiastical History.” So late as the pontificate 
of Clement XI., in the beginning of the last century,’a preacher 
in Rome, intending to honour St. Ann, applied to her the title 
“Grandmother of God;” which, being new, appeared highly 
offensive, and was suppressed by the Pope; who doubtless foresaw 
that, if it were permitted, we should next hear of “ God's grand- 
father, uncle, aunt, and cousins.” ‘The second Council of Nice, 
in quoting the Epistle of James, do not hesitate (says Dr. C.) to 
style the writer God’s brother (adeAgéOeov).” “The sole spring 
of offence is in the first step,” viz., the calling the Virgin 
Mary “ Mother of God.” For, he adds, to distinguish between 
“the mother of the mother,” and “the grandmother,” is impos- 
sible. As a Protestant, he of course disapproves of the received 
Romish phraseology; yet, clear as he generally is, he leaves us 
in doubt whether he disapproves of saying (p. 253) that the 
Virgin is “the mother of him who is God,” equally with the 
other formula, that she is “the mother of God.” He has just 
informed us that under Pope Hormisdas and some of his suc- 
cessors there was a fierce strife,* whether we ought to say, “ One 
of the Trinity suffered in the flesh,” or ‘“ One person of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh.” Unless such controversies are to 
be regarded as rightful and necessary, what are they but 4 
reductio ad absurdum of Anglican orthodoxy? 

We pass to the second great miracle, the Resurrection, to 
which the Ascension is a sort of complement. Here it is pos- 
sible that men of science will admit (though we have no right to 
make concessions in their name), that evidence is imaginable 
adequate to prove facts of such a nature—which are not negative 
(as in the case of miraculous conception), but positive. Suppose 
a man’s head were cut off, or his body burned to ashes; after 
either of these events, duly testified, no man of science could be 
incredulous of the real death. Again, suppose that after such 





_ * “There were four different opinions. One set approved of both expres- 
sions; a second condemned both; a third maintained the former expression to 
be orthodox, the latter heterodox ; and a fourth affirmed the reverse. In this 

ance emperors, popes, and patriarchs engaged with great fury.”—Dr. 
pbell. 
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death testimony were offered that the same person was still alive. 
Inasmuch as only from information and experience do we hitherto 
disbelieve that a man once dead ever resumes animal life in the 
same form, it would seem that an amount of first-rate testimony 
is imaginable, which might force us to modify the universality of 
this doctrine ; nevertheless, the evidence needs to be very cogent. 
We must have decisive proof of the death, and decisive proof of 
the renewed animal life: a failure on either side would make the 
whole vain. If, for instance, a person fainted and seemed to die 
from exhaustion or loss of blood, and, after this, came over- 
whelming evidence that he was still alive ; it would not have the 
slightest tendency to prove that he was risen from the dead, but 
only that the death had not been real. Now the very peculiar 
phenomenon in the Biblical narrative of the Resurrection is, that 
of the two propositions, both of which are equally essential, it is 
hard to say which of the two is less satisfactorily sustained : so 
that those who find it every way impossible to believe the miracle, 
are at the same time left uncertain whether or not the alleged 
death was real. Crucifixion was notoriously the most tedious of 
deaths, and was for this very reason selected by the Carthaginians 
and Romans as a mode of long torment and ignominy. The loss 
of blood endured by it is so trifling, that the victim dies only by 
exhaustion and thirst, or by the sufferings of muscular spasm. 
From the article “Cross,” in the “Penny Cyclopedia,” we ex- 
tract the following :— 

“As death (from crucifixion) in many cases did not ensue for a 
length of time, guards were placed to prevent the relatives or friends 
of the crucified from giving them any relief, or taking them away 
whilst alive, 07 removing their bodies after they were dead. .... 
Even when it (crucifixion) took place by nailing, neither the wounds 
themselves nor the quantity of blood lost would be sufficient in all 
cases to bring on speedy death. During the reign of Louis XV. 
several women (religious enthusiasts, called Convulsionaires) volun- 
tarily underwent crucifixion. Dr. Merand ... . relates that he was pre- 
sent at the crucifixion of two females, named Sister Rachel and Sister 
Felicité. They were laid down, fixed by nails five inches long driven 
firmly through both hands and feet into the wood of which the 
crosses were made. ‘The crosses were then raised to a vertical posi- 
tion. In this manner they remained nailed, while other ceremonies of 
these fanatics proceeded. Sister Rachel, who had been first crucified, 
was then taken down: she lost very little blood. Sister Felicité was 
afterwards taken from her cross. Three small basons, called palettes, 
full of blood, flowed from her hands and feet. Their wounds were 
then dressed, and the meeting was terminated. Sister Felicité de- 
clared that it was the twenty-first time she had undergone crucifixion.” 


The death being ordinarily so slow, it is of great importance to 
know how long Jesus hung on the cross: and here the narrators 
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are at variance. Mark says distinctly (xv. 25—34) that Jes 
was crucified at the third hour, and died at the ninth 
John as distinctly tells us that he was not yet crucified at 
sixth* hour (xix. 14). “It was about the sixth hour, and Pila 
saith unto the Jews, Behold your King. Aud they cried out, 
Away with him, crucify him Then delivered he unto then 
to be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him away. And 
he, bearing his cross, went forth into a place called”... &e. de, 
Thus, after Pilate’s command, was the further process of carrying 
the cross out from Pilate’s judgment-seat to Golgotha ; which, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, may have delayed th 
actual crucifixion for another hour. In short, accepting the 
narratives, there is nothing in them to show that Jesus wa 
longer than twot hours actually on the cross. It is furtha 
manifest in them all, that Pilate most unwillingly consented t 
his execution, and was driven to it only by fear. He distinctly 
declares him to be innocent, and tries to save him. In Matthew 
he takes water, and symbolically washes his hands in sight of the 
multitude, saying, “I am innocent of the blood of this just 
person: see ye to it.” A governor, who, after so humiliating 4 
struggle, yields an innocent man to public death, is not unlikely to 
compromise with his conscience by giving secret orders to the 
executioners not to kill him, but to put him on to the cross for 4 


short time; and give up his body, as if dead, to his friends, as 
soon as he appeared to faint. What might thus seem beforehand 
probable, is unexpectedly confirmed by John’s information 
(xx. 32, 33) that the soldiers, knowing that the time was insuf- 
ficient to kill, broke the legs of the other two who were crucified 
with Jesus (not a very effectual way of hastening death,t but at 
least a security against their resuming the trade of robbers) ; 





* To save the Biblical infallibility, some divines hold that John dad s 
different way of counting the hours from the other Evangelists. The learned 
Dr. Bloomfield, in his “Commentary to the Greek Testament,” thinks such 4 
theory too rash. He says (on Mark xv. 25), “Although such discrepancies 

as this between Mark and John] are (as Fritz observes) ‘rather to be patiently 
rne, than removed by rash measures,’ yet here we are, I conceive, not 
reduced to any great necessity. For although the mode of reconciling the 
two accounts by a sort of management (Italics in Dr. B.], however it may be 
proved by many commentators, is not to be commended, yet... .” in 
short, it is best to believe the text in John corrupt, and to alter sixth to dhird. 
Of course this is possible; but so is the opposite; and no one can resta 
miracle on a voluntary correction of a text. 


+ Strauss has discussed this whole subject carefully; “Life of Jesus,” ‘ 


Part 1. ch. iv. § 134. He thinks the additions in John to be mythical 
inventions ; but we here decline to discuss such possibilities, and (concessively) 
abide by the statements as given us. 

Strauss observes that the breaking of nowhere else occurs in co- 
nexion with crucifixion among the Romans. thinks that the fractures 
would be sure to mortify, and thus cause death. 
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while they did mot break the legs of Jesus. John adds, that they 
refrained because they saw him to be dead ; which appears to be 
a mere surmise: the real reason may have been that they had 
secret orders from Pilate to spare Jesus. Curiously enough, John 
proceeds unawares to state what distinctly suggests, that Jesus 
was not dead when they began to take him down from the 
cross ; for he adds, that a soldier “ pierced his side with a spear, 
and forthwith came out blood and water: and he that saw it 
(whoever this was) bare record, and his record is true,” &c. 
Some of the Fathers, as Strauss observes, strongly felt how 
opposed this is to common experience of death. Says Origen: 
“In all other dead bodies the blood coagulates, and no pure 
water flows from them; but the marvel of the dead body in the 
ease of Jesus is, blood and water poured from his side even after 
death.” So Euthymius: “For out of a dead human being, 
though you should stab him ten thousand times, no blood will 
come. This phenomenon is supernatural, and clearly proves that 
he who was stabbed is higher than man.” We are too aware of 
the delicacy of such physiological questions, to speak so con- 
fidently ourselves. It suffices to say, that the flow of blood is 
most easily and naturally accounted for by supposing the circu- 
lation still to be active. Indeed, even swooning makes it hard to 
get blood out of a man. If he falls in battle from a sabre-cut 
and faints, the heart ceasing its normal action, the blood flows too 
feebly in the arteries to issue from the wound, which presently 
coagulates: and when death is complete, the stagnation must 
ordinarily be still greater. It is of course possible, that though 
crucifixion had not caused death, this spear-wound proved fatal ; 
but the alternative is equally possible—that as he was still alive, 
neither did this new wound kill him. The narrative decides no- 
thing either way. We however do learn from it that Pilate 
desired to save him, gave him up with a bad conscience, and 
subjected him to the shortest time of crucifixion which would 
obviate quarrel with the Jewish rulers ; that Pilate’s executioners 
favoured Jesus in comparison with the two robbers by not 
breaking his legs; allowed a humane person, when Jesus com- 
plained of the thirst accompanying that miserable torment, to 
moisten his lips with vinegar, which, diluted with water, was a 
well-known beverage of the Roman soldiers, and is a great relief 
to a fevered mouth ; further, Pilate’s officers took him down from 
the cross, and prepared to deliver him to his friends, while there 
were symptoms which strongly indicate life, and after an interval 
so short, that (as Mark asserts) Pilate “marvelled if he were 
already dead.” With so very imperfect a proof of death, it is 
manifest that all pains in the second part of the story to prove a 
Resurrection are wasted ; the more so, since, according to the ac- 
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counts, neither was he buried in such a way as could have tend to 
suffocation. His body was given over to the friendly hand of Joseph 
of Arimathea, who laid him “in his own new tomb, which he 
had hewn out in the rock ;” that is to say, in a rocky vault, where 
a wounded man might receive surgical treatment and cordials. 
The evidence offered in proof that Jesus after his burial was 
seen alive, has been many times ably discussed. English readers 
who desire to see what can be said against it, may consult 
Charles Hennell’s “Inquiry on the Origin of Christianity,” 
Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” or W. R. Greg's “ Creed of Christen: 
dom.” From the last-named, we extract the following, p. 216 :— 
“ A marked and most significaut peculiarity in these accounts, which 
has not received the attention* it deserves, is, that scarcely any of 
those who are said to have seen Jesus after his resurrection recognised 
him, though long and intimately acquainted with his person 
(Mark xvi. 12.) ‘After that, he appeared in another form to two of 
them.’ Now, if it really were Jesus who appeared to these various 
parties, would this want of recognition have been possible? If it 
were Jesus, he was so changed that his most intimate friends did not 
know him. How then can we know that it was himself ?”’ 


The defence put in by our divines does nothing but show the 
shifting and untangible nature of their argument. They say, 
that the risen Jesus had a glorified body, which could pass 
through shut doors, and of course was sufficiently different from 
his former body to embarrass recognition. We began by avow- 
ing that human testimony was imaginable that might prove the 
restoration of a dead man to life. But we must modify the 
avowal, by adding, that no common testimony could ever prove 
the sort of resurrection here tendered to us: for if the risen body 
is not a body of flesh and blood, but “ glorified” and ethereal, and 
so unlike the former body of Jesus that his friends identify him 
only by the symbolical action of breaking bread, as the two dis- 
ciples at Emmaus (Luke xxiv.), their testimony is unavailing. 
To what do they affect to bear witness? They do not lay before 
us the results of their sight or hearing, but merely the inferences 
of their mind, that the person who broke bread in a certain way 
must have been Jesus, though he looked very unlike him. And 
this leads naturally to the important point, which Mr. Hennell 
has so well made prominent :— 

“It seems probable (says he, p. 204, second edition) that the 
original belief among the Apostles was merely that Christ had been 
raised from the dead in an invisible or spiritual manner: for where 
we can arrive at Peter’s own words, viz., in his ‘ Epistle,’ he speaks of 





i Hennell touches the topic in a short but decisive paragraph, p. 239, second 
ion, 
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Christ as being put to death in the flesh, but made alive in the spirit 
(1 Pet. iii. 18)—avarw0elc pév capki, SworonPeic d€ rvevpart. That 
the last phrase signifies a mode of operation invisible to human eyes, 
appears from the following clause, which describes Jesus as preaching, 
also in the spirit (év $3), to the spirits in prison. But some of the 
disciples soon added to this idea of an invisible or spiritual resurrec- 
tion, that Jesus had appeared to many in a bodily form 


Men who have seen and heard another man, have a certain 
power of identifying him when they see and hear him again; and 
when by eye or ear they do identify him, we call their declaration 
concerning it testimony or witness, and assign a certain weight 
to it. But if they declare that they do not identify him by eye 
or ear, but only by the inferences of their mind, it is an abuse of 
language to call this testimony. If the glorified spirit of a 
deceased friend were to appear to one of us—whether in ecstatic 
vision or in what seemed to be our waking senses—we could not 
claim that other men should accept as “ testimony” our statement 
that it was he: for though they have experience of the trust- 
worthiness of sense to recognise and identify ordinary bodies in 
their ordinary states, they know notliing of the trustworthiness of 
sense when it pretends to identify a form now ethereal and glori- 
fied with what was once a human body. And as it is not only in 
Peter's epistle, and in Paul's vision (as, indeed, in Paul’s doctrine 
of the “ resurrection-body”), that this idea of a merely spiritual 
resurrection of Jesus is suggested, but the same occurs in all the 
Gospels—partly in the difficulty of recognising Jesus, partly in 
his vanishing out of their sight or suddenly coming through 
walls and doors—the whole is removed beyond the sphere of tes- 
timony, even if the declarations were consistent and distinct, and 
were laid before us on the authority of the original eye-witnesses. 

Thus those two cardinal events which Protestantism undertakes 
to prove, and recognises as its basis, when their alleged Scrip- 
tural evidence is examined fail of satisfying the demands of 
ordinary scientific reasoning; after which we need not wonder 
that Protestantism cannot win intelligent converts. For it does 
not, like Catholicism, tell people that they must not reason at ali 
concerning religion. On the contrary, it excites their reasoning 
powers—bids them to examine—professes to give proof—lays 
before them the Scripture as decisive—talks high of private judg- 
ment—and yet gives no evidence which can bear the tests of 
ordinary historical and scientific inquiry. When hereto it adds 
unseemly threats, denouncing Divine judgment on all whose in- 
tellect rises against its imbecility, none can wonder that the 
freer-thinking Catholics say, they may as well remain under the 
old Church, as go into another which, while it affects to appeal to 
reason, is as essentially unreasonable as the old one. “ My 
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ehild,” said a Catholic bishop to a Protestant in his neighbour- 
hood, “did I rightly hear that. you called the sacred doctrine of 
Transubstantiation irrational? Oh, folly! If, in order to receive 
the doctrine of the Trinity, you have crucified vain reason, what 
avails to build again that which you have destroyed, by setting 
reason to carp at another doctrine which is too hard for it ?” 

Besides the miracles which inhere in the person of Jesus, there 
are two great classes of miracles wrought by him, and by or in 
his disciples, which may deserve a few words here. First, we 
have the casting-out of devils—a miracle very prevalent in the 
three first Gospels, though unknown to the fourth. No educated 
physician, Catholic or Protestant, can well listen with gravity to 
a truly orthodox discourse on this subject. Indeed, many well- 
informed divines are ashamed of it, and declare that popular 
ignorance mistook epilepsy, catalepsy, madness, and other diseases, 
for a possession by evil spirits. They are aware that the super- 
stition was learned by the Jews in Babylon, and still exists in 
very ignorant countries; and they tell us that the Evangelists 
accommodated their dialect to that of the ignorant, but made no 
substantial error. Hence, according to them, as we accept the 
phrase, that “the sun rises,” even if astronomically questionable ; 
so must we tacitly interpret the “possession by a devil” into 
epilepsy, or some other disease. But such divines are rather 
well-informed than candid; for they cannot but be aware that it 
is impossible to get rid of the “devils” by interpretation. Divines 
more candid, but sometimes worse-informed, have far more 
cogently argued, that the discernment of Jesus, as Son of God, 
which is attributed to demoniacs—and still more decisively, the 
passing of a legion of devils from a man into a herd of swine— 
demonstrate the narrators to have had a definite belief in the 
personality and supernatural knowledge and power of the 
“devils” who dwelt in the demoniacs. Thus our Protestant 
theologians, episcopal critics and historians, reverend mathema- 
ticians, astronomers, geologists—men certainly who know what 
proof is—solemnly read out in church, for public edification, 
stories about devils, which they must know to be Babylonish 
frippery ; and while thus glorifying fictitious follies, wonder that 
many who disdain hypocrisy rush headlong into the belief that 
all religious men are hypocrites. 

The second class of miracles is the speaking with tongues, which 
so abounds in the book of the “ Acts of the Apostles,” and on which 
there is ample discussion in ‘‘ Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians.” We should in vain try here to abridge Mr. Greg’s able 
summary of the phenomenon, in pp. 169—178 of the “ Creed of 
Christendom.” It is clear, both from the details given by Paul, 
and from many other considerations, that these “tongues” were 
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not real foreign languages, but were gibberish, such as used to be 
heard in the late Mr. Edward Irving’s congregation—a gibberish 
which Paul felt to be “most probably nonsensical, unworthy, 
and grotesque” (Greg)—which he desired to repress, yet did not 
dare to forbid. 

“We are driven to the painful but. unavoidable conclusion, that 
those mysterious and unintelligible utterances, which the Apostles and 
the early Christians looked upon as the effects of the Holy Spirit, the 
manifestation of its presence, the signs of its operation, the especial 
indication and criterion of its having fallen upon any one, were in fact 
simply the physiologically natural results of morbid and perilous cere- 
bral exaltation, induced by strong religious excitement acting on 
uncultivated and susceptible minds; results which in all ages and 
nations have followed in similar circumstances and from similar 
stimuli; and that these signs to which Peter appealed, and to which 
the other brethren succumbed, as proving that God intended the 
Gospel to be preached to Gentiles as well as to Jews, showed only that 
Gentiles were susceptible to the same excitements, and manifested that 
susceptibility in the same manner as the Jews.” —Greg, p. 178. 


There are other doctrines, common to the creed of all the 
national Churches, which, though too cardinal to omit, are too 
vast to discuss here in detail. We allude especially to the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. These are rejected 
from Christianity by the followers of Dr. Priestley, who can fight 
powerfully against the “orthodox,” when they go the full length 
of avowing that the Epistles of Paul were of no authority in the 
Church at large for two centuries, and that the fourth Gospel is 
full of profanities, which would have shocked the earliest Chris- 
tians. But nothing can be so opposed to the creed of European 
Christendom as this avowal; and without disrespect to some great 
Unitarian writers, when we speak of Christianity or Protestantism, 
we do not and cannot mean their scheme of thought and religion. 
The accomplished and variously-gifted scholars who hold places 
as bishops or deans among us, will justify us in treating these 
difficult doctrines as essential to Protestant Christianity. But 
since they are aware that the laws of evidence are coeval with the 
human mind, and that the evidence strictly and rightfully needed 
to establish a marvel now was always strictly and rightfully 
needed, even before men’s minds had ripened to discern it; we 
may fairly propose to one of these learned persons, in the calm 
retirement of his library, to put down on paper the kind of 
evidence which, if tendered, would satisfy his mind that the 
holiest and noblest man now living is the Eternal (or an Eternal) 
Divine Being, Creator of this world and of all worlds, future 
Judge of mankind, who will give eternal life to some, and award 


condemnation to others—a Being towards whom we may exercise 
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absolute trust and hope, and supreme adoration. If he seriously 
undertake the task which we suggest, we should not be greatly 
surprised if his meditation threw unexpected light on Edward 
Irving's apophthegm, “ Intellectual evidence is the egg of infi- 
delity ;” or if it even reconciled him to the distinguished Mr. 
Keble’s advice to his friend Arnold, as homely good sense, to 
“ put down” his doubts concerning the Trinity “by main force,” 
and take a curacy to get rid of them. 

At the same time, nearly the same problem as the ubove rests 
on Unitarian Christians, whether their philosophy grovel or 
aspire; who after giving active aid to demolish the gorgeous 
fabric of magical ecclesiasm, now struggle to sustain its central 
shining minaret—the unapproachable, absolute, moral perfection 
of Him, whom they elaborately maintain to be merely human, and 
limited by human conditions. But we will vary our demand. 
Suppose the East and West so far to change places, that 
missionaries of Buddhism come to England to convert us to their 
religion. Let them proclaim, that Buddha—whom, by reason of 
his virtue, his followers unwisely have worshipped as God—was 
truly divine in goodness, the incarnate ima,;e of absolute divine 
purity: that as such, his Person enters into the substance and 
obligations of human religion; on which account they call upon 
us to listen, while they preach his life, person, and pre-eminence ; 
and, moreover, thoughtfully to study the ancient books which 
record his sanctity. This hypothesis is, in fact, so closely akin to 
the real Buddhism, that it might on any day become a case of 
reality. Now, we ask of Unitarian Christians on what primd 
facie evidence should we be bound to explore the Oriental books, 
and listen with religious hope to the argument, that Buddha is 
the Head of mankind, and unique type of perfection? To 
reply that we have found such a Head already, and do not want 
another, may be practically good, but is scientifically weak ; for 
it avails equally to them, and would justify them in exploding 
the perfect Christ, because they already believe in a perfect 
Buddha. Is the intrinsic unplausibility of a doctrine never a 
reason for exploding it, without sacrifice of valuable time and 
research ?—or can any folly concerning an Apollo, who is physi- 
cally a God and morally a libertine, be more unplausible than 
the Unitarian notion, that Jesus was mentally a dwarf and 
morally a God? 

The present condition of theological “ philosophy” among us 
(if the phrase be allowable) indicates that the old school is dying 
out. From fifty to thirty years ago the doctrines of Paley (as 
regards Christian “‘ Evidences”) were dominant in both Univer- 
sities, and were acknowledged by High and Low Church alike. 
At Oxford they were especially upheld by such men as Cople- 
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ston, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff; Shuttleworth, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester; Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin; 
Lloyd, Regius Professor of Divinity, and a little while Bishop of 
Oxford; Vowler Short, now Bishop of St. Asaph; Longley, 
now Bishop of Durham ; besides others who never emerged from 
the University. They were able men, some remarkably able; 
they had the field to themselves, yet they could not keep it. 
They sincerely believed that by invoking “ historical testimony” 
they could recommend to the assent of every unprejudiced and 
intelligent mind such doctrines as we have denoted ; yet, against 
their learning, experience, and high authority, two young men in 
Oxford commenced an unexpected reaction—Pusey, Professor of 
Hebrew, and J. H. Newman, whose sole distinction consisted in 
being a Fellow of a most distinguished College, both of whom 
had evidently become aware that Protestantism could not possibly 
stand on its old basis. To prove by historical and learned evi- 
dence the postulate of the Evangelicals, that the Bible from end 
to end is infallible, they saw to be at once a hopeless and an 
absurd undertaking. To lay logic as the foundation, and make 
the doctrine of the Trinity the superstructure, they more than 
hinted, was very dangerous ; indeed, some of the “ Tracts for the 
Times” almost avow that no Protestant can prove the doctrine 
even from the Scripture. Dr. Newman (led on, we suppose, by 
polemical instincts) struck upon the method of assailing with 
logic all who appeal to reason (that is, common Protestants and 
“infidels”), while assuming that the true faith (his own), being 
founded on something higher than reason, is not bound to justify 
itself to reason. This gave to his school a delightful licence of 
attacking other people’s want of logic, while reserving to itself 
the privilege of being illogical at pleasure. Oxford still boasted 
of able men, though some of those whom we have named were 
withdrawn. The new “ Puseyism” soon reached the ears of the 
outer world, and interested all England. Hampden and Baden 
Powell rose to oppose it from within; Whately, and Arnold, and 
Julius Hare, and a host of Evangelicals, from without. At 
Cambridge, at least one man of vast and various powers, keen 
ambition, deep and original thought—Whewell, Master of Trinity 
College—would have started a rival philosophy of the Christian 
religion, if he had been able. In morals, Sedgwick and Whewell 
have repudiated Paley; but we have never understood that in 
regard to “Christian Evidences” they undertake to supersede 
him. Like the deep-souled Julius Hare, and the sprightly, eager 
Arnold, they proved unable to check the movement of Newman 
and Pusey, whose attacks on the vulgar Protestantism were very 
unshrinking. The Tractarians were, no doubt, in a false position. 
They overthrew their allies from within, and were debarred from 
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attacking their great enemy without; for Romanism, precisely on 
their ground, claims exemption from the task of reconciling its 
dogmas with reason: moreover, their doctrine of “ Apostolic suc- 
cession” presumes that a Romish bishop, however wicked, has a 
power of bestowing the Holy Spirit. In the result, Dr. Newman 
discovered and repented of the sin of assailing Rome. He has, 
nevertheless, done an effectual work in England, practically 
showing in what those must end who assume “ High Church” 
axioms, and reason from them with consistent logic. Simulta- 
neously, our knowledge of German theology hes continually been 
on the advance. Dr. Pusey indeed himself, in his ardent youth, 
was the first person to expound at Oxford the deep Biblical learn- 
ing and warm piety of German theologians, who had in some 
points unhappily been carried too far, but who ought neverthe- 
less to be esteemed and honoured, and wisely used. But he 
appears in a very few years to have discerned that the free study 
of the Bible in the nineteenth century would never end in the 
theology of the sixteenth, and by the discovery to have been 
forced into a totally new career. Meanwhile, it has become 
notorious that the arguments of Lardner and Paley break down 
on the literary and historical side, in the presence of the more 
accurate scholarship of the Germans, to say nothing of a higher 
philosophy ; so that our academicians, if they endeavour to dis- 
cuss “evidences” in Protestant fashion, dread to be precipitated: 
into German neology; while, if they deprecate private judgment 
and appeal to the Church, they are fighting the battle of Rome. 
In such an entanglement, men of backward and stagnant minds 
may write and speak as if nothing new had been added to our 
knowledge of antiquity in the last fifty years; but leading talents 
will no longer give their energies to develop and maintain either 
theory of Anglicanism—of the Low, or of the High Church. 

The school of Paley has now, for the last ten or fifteen years, 
its most prominent representative in Mr. Henry Rogers, whose 
grave Edinburgh articles have been succeeded by elaborate effu- 
sions, called coarseness and ribaldry by some critics, sacred 
mirth by others. Most of our readers have probably read his 
conception of an Irish Adam talking brogue to the Creator 
against the Ten Commandments ; and will add epithets at their 
own discretion to Mr. Rogers's name. We believe that he writes 
from the outside of the Established Church. Within, Oxford and 
Cambridge are waiting for a religious philosophy. That of Pro- 
fessor Jowett maybe very noble and very true; but it is so 
different from the hereditary Protestant doctrines, that the 
Oxonians cannot be blamed for looking askance and timidly at 
it. In truth, it is a striking sign of the times, that’ so little 
active opposition displays itself there against'so daring an inno- 
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vator. Neither Whately’s representatives (if amy there are), 
nor the semi-Evangelicals, nor even the Puseyites, feel strong 
enough to move against him; not, we believe, through any want 
of repugnance, but from an uneasy foreboding of the dangers 
contingent on a close reconsideration of first principles. 

Precisely because theologians will not reconsider first prin- 
ciples, but, with infinite disputes about their superstructure, are 
careless about their foundation, therefore it is that science tends 
to become Atheistic, alike in Protestant as in Catholic countries. 
The blame of this may be justly laid upon the doctrine which 
elaborately seeks for marks of God in everything unusual and 
exceptional, and denies His presence in all that is ordinary and 
established. We are aware that there are enlightened Protestant 
divines, who disapprove this position ; eminently the Rev. Baden 
Powell, who, in the first of his “Three Essays on the Unity of 
Worlds,” speaks as follows :— 

“ According to this mode of representation [by religious writers] 
‘nature’ was the rule, ‘Deity’ the exception. The belief in nature was 
the doctrine of reason and knowledge; the acknowledgment of a God 
was only the confession of ignorance. - So long as we could trace phy- 
sical laws, nature was our only and legitimate guide; when we could 
attain nothing better, we were to rest satisfied with a God. Even learned 
writers on natural theology have thought it pious to argue in this 
way.”’—p. 162, Second Edition. [Italics as in Mr. Powell.] 

Mr. Powell's protest is right and wise; but, with deference to 
him, we add, it cannot be effectual unless he pull down the 
whole Protestant theory, of which the avowed foundation is the 
miraculous—the exceptional. It commands us, not to look 
within our hearts, or into human history, for the Divine, but into 
one miraculous book and one miraculous history. It virtually 
shuts God out from inspiring us now, by the stress which it lays 
on the special inspiration once granted by Him to a few. It lays 
down that the Jewish history is sacred, and other histories pro- 
fane; and treats even the history of the Christian Church as too 
secular for the pulpit, from the day that the canon of Scripture 
was closed. It represents that God is certainly present wherever 
there is miracle, but that where miracle is not, no one can be sure 
of the presence of God. Nothing else is meant or can be meant 
by the infallible and authoritative Bible, than to desecrate, in 
comparison to it, all the ordinary modes of learning truth, and 
duty, and right. In proportion to the power and activity of this 
theory concerning miracles and the Bible, will be the intensity 
with which a man embraces the exceptional and obscure phene-. 
mena of the world as the great manifestation of Deity. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Powell rightly regards this to tend to Atheism, for 
every step onward of knowledge is then a lessening and weak- 
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ening of the Theist’s resources. But we submit to him that we 
are right in insisting, that a theory which places the strength of 
religion in the miraculous is naturally of Atheistic tendency. It 
entraps into Atheism those students of science, who, having no 
religious philosophy of their own, borrow its fundamental prin- 
ciples from the Church. In fact, those writers on “Evidences,” 
who now seem to have the field to themselves, make no secret 
of their conviction that Atheism is the necessary logical result of 
an appeal to Science, the Universe, and Man. On the one side, 
we see a great ecclesiast, the Rev. Dr. Irons, frankly declare that, 
without the authoritative and supernatural revelation by miracle, 
Nature preaches to us, nothing concerning God. On the other, 
a would-be philosopher and liberal Christian, Mr. Rogers, in his 
“Eclipse of Faith,” announces that the Atheist has the argument 
entirely in his own hands, as against the Deist, and that without 
the Bible the only God preached by Nature is an immoral or 
malignant Being. The author of a work called “The Restoration 
of Belief” (reviewed by us in the Third Number of this Series), 
goes so far as to insist, that one who does not acknowledge the 
supernatural authority of “ THE Book,” not only ought to be an 
Atheist, but has no right to talk of “Conscience, Truth, Righ- 
teousness, and Sin;” and that sacrifices for Truth are in such a 
one “not constancy, but opinionativeness.” How can Christians 
avoid shuddering at such avowals from their own advocates ? 
which, if true, utterly destroy Christianity with Theism, and pre- 
pare to plunge mankind into a state of universal profligate reck- 
lessness. 

That the Protestant theory has no future, is indicated by many 
marks. We have seen Arnold and Julius Hare (good, noble, 
able men, of peculiar acquirements) live and die without being 
able to make themselves understood; a pretty clear proof that 
the age has no susceptibility for their doctrine. The same is 

true of the Rev. Frederick Maurice, and of the Chevalier Bunsen. 
’ Mr. Maurice is a man of acknowledged goodness and largeness 
of heart ; as Professor or Preacher, untiring in industry ; devoted 
to raise the working classes ; so copious a writer on theology that 
he will probably outdo Archbishop Whately in amount; and he 
has evidently undertaken as the work of his life to ‘sublimate 
Church orthodoxy into a transcendental philosophy. Yet, in 
spite of the high commendation bestowed upon his talents and 
discrimination by a few, to the public at large he seems to be 
only subtle, flimsy, and evasive. He may be wise, but the age 
cannot understand him. ‘“ What does he mean?” is the cry 
which escapes from the perplexed novices who would fain admire 
him. Not dissimilar is the case with the accomplished Bunsen, 
who invests in gorgeous colours and vast pomp of intricate words 
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a system of religious historicism, in which the common intellect 
can discover no solidity, no fixed shape, no firm and certain 
meaning. And as the new quasi-Coleridgian school proves feeble 
to us and dim, so neither does the old nursery rear any thriving 
plants. No young Whatelys show themselves. Nobody of high 
reputation now writes treatises on the Trinity. Whately did but 
bring on himself a strong and dangerous imputation of “ Sabel- 
lianism,” by the remarks in his Logic on the word “ Person :” 
Hampden half ruined himself by being too learned on the same 
subject. Men of the Evangelical school, who have no philosophic 
reputation to lose, may publish sermons on the Atonement; but 
a systematic treatise on this involves much risk to a man of note. 
We hardly think the Master of Trinity would be so venture- 
some; and as for Mr. Jowett, we believe his admirers hardly 
account him “orthodox” on this doctrine. Schleiermacher’s 
“Discourse on St. Luke” was translated about twenty years ago 
(as was believed) by Dr. now Bishop Thirlwall: we have never 
heard that it has been answered by any one. We may repeat 
this remark concerning Strauss and W. R. Greg. When the 
wise men hold their peace under such attacks, it must be thought 
that they are but too conscious of the weakness of their own 
cause. 

In consequence of the freedom which in Protestant countries 
many sects attain, we see from time to time the doctrine of per- 
sonal inspiration (perhaps with some fanaticism) assert itself 
strongly against the ecclesiastical, which makes inspiration an 
exceptional thing of the past. Thus Whitfield, and thus Hunting- 
ton the coalheaver, thus also Edward Irving, were distinguished. 
Speculators have marked out as revivals such periodical recur- 
tences of a simpler and nobler theology, but have lamented that 
the freshness of religious enthusiasm always decays in the second 
generation. Some even have elicited from this a “ law” of nature: 
that the stage of languor follows that of excitement; or that the 
era of commentators follows that of men of genius. The exis- 
tence of this “law” may seem plausible from the side of total 
unbelief; but it is difficult to understand what intelligent theory 
of the phenomenon can rightly recommend itself to a devout 
Evangelical or to any earnest Protestant. The phenomenon is not 
confined to our sects, nor to the ignorant and excitable. Neither 
in Geneva, nor in Scotland, nor in England, nor in Protestant 
Germany, could a second and third generation sustain the religious 
warmth of the first ; nor, indeed, is it denied by Romanists that 
learning is the fertile mother of heresy. Assuredly, if religion 
be a deep and noble principle, rightful and reasonable to man, 
then a particular form of religion must be involved in some very 
essential falsehood, if its vigour and vitality are uniformly under- 
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mined by accessions to its knowledge, or by the tranquil advance 
of experience. A true religion can but strike its roots deeper 
with cultivation of mind and increase of wisdom. That must be 
a fundamental fanaticism which thrives only upon action and 
excitement, and wastes by calm examination and learning. Alike 
in Catholic and in Protestant countries, the world has still to wait 
for a religion which shall grow stronger and stronger with every 
development of sound scientific acquirement. 

Nor, perhaps, is this the worst: for we must add, Europe has 
yet to wait for a religion which shall exert any good influence 
over public measures. A distinguished foreigner, in his own con- 
sciousness a true Christian—whose name we could not properly 
here bring forward—on a recent day said, in a select circle: “I 
begin to doubt whether Christianity has a future in the world.” 
“Why so?” asked one present, in surprise at such an augury from 
such a quarter. “ Because,” he replied, “neither in India, nor in 
America, nor anywhere at all in Europe, does any of the govern- 
ments called ‘ Christian——I do not say, do what is right, but 
—even affect and pretend to take the RicHT, as understood and 
discerned by itself, as the law of action. Whatever it was once, 
Christianity is now in all the great concerns of nations a mere 
ecclesiasticism, powerful for mischief, but helpless and useless for 
good. Therefore, I begin to doubt whether it has a future; for 
if it cannot become anything better than it is, it has no right to 
& future in God’s world.” 





Art. VI.—Tue Crisis AND ITS CAUSES. 
“ The Times.” London. 1857. 


[\ America, as in all new countries under the process of popu- 
lation, land is a staple commodity, frequently changing hands, 
subject to great fluctuations in price, and a chief object of 
speculation. In the old countries of Europe, land is that com- 
modity which changes hands most seldom, which is stable in 
price, and which is little employed for speculation. In Holland, 
Flanders, France, and all the well-settled and well-cultivated 
countries, land but rarely comes into the market; and, apart from 
other reasons, there is one great cause for this in the restrictive 
effect of a close law‘of inheritance. Thus, land is transmitted by 
inheritance, and only casually subjected to sale; and although 
eagerly competed for when in the market, yet the new purchaset 
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steadily retains it, and keeps it again out of the market for a 
long term. As the purchases are made direct, there is no oppor- 
tunity for land-jobbers nor for speculation. Land constitutes the 
steadiest investment, and the only speculation in this branch is 
in town houses. 

In America and Australia, as already stated, the conditions are 
widely different, and land becomes to a great extent an article of 
speculation. Everything encourages this. Wild land has only 
a nominal price, and is readily obtainable, while the improved 
price may reach within a short period tenfold or even a hundred- 
fold the upset price. Bring near a newly-surveyed district a 
stream of population, open roads, make its waters navigable or 
place mills upon the torrents, give value to the lumber, and each 
lot has an immediate or prospective value. The buyer buys not 
with the view of having one hundred pounds for the hundred 
pounds he has laid out, or of having the use and enjoyment of 
the produce of his hands; but it is irresistibly forced upon his 
mind that year after year his land will rise in value, and that at 
a future time it will attain a certain assigned rate. His thoughts 
are bent, not upon the original price, not on the immediate selling 
price, but upon this future contingent and prospective price, 
always taken at a high rate. The soberest man, thoroughly 
settled down, who has made a homestead for his children, nurses 
the thought that some years hence his farm or station will be of 
a certain given value; and this governs all his ideas with regard 
to it, and his ideas and conversations as to his neighbour's land. 
Wilder imaginations or more eager spirits seek to realize the 
prospective advances; and many specially devote themselves to 
land-dealings, as in the old world to horse-gambling, mining 
speculations, and the various operations of chance of high or low 
character, or of greater or less extent: and just as in Cornwall 
all have a greater or less taste for mines, and in Yorkshire for 
horses, so in the new continents all dabble in land. 

There is a great encouragement to land-dealing, which secures 
the adhesion of the steadiest holder, and it consists in the con- 
stant advance in the value of wild land with the spread of popu- 
lation. Although in a depressed colony, as all our Colonies and 
all the Western States have been at times, lands may be thrown 
on the market and sold at very low rates, yet the steady holder 
always comes out with a higher value the longer he holds. It 
is an investment of an accumulative character, like woodland in 
England, which, although not yielding a yearly income, gives an 
aggregate accumulated return when realized. 

The fever and the greed for money, which mark a colonial 
population more strongly than the home population, because 
there are wanting the softening influences of the old country, 
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lead to eager efforts to become suddenly rich by land specula- 
tions: and as in mining, Potosi, Devon Great Consols, and 
Burra-Burra are prizes leading on thousands to profitless ven- 
tures by the dazzling charm of their enormous returns; so the 
wonderful transformations from prairie wastes to cities abounding 
in wealth, luxury, and population, encourage the land speculator 
to invest in likely lots with water-privileges, mill-power, and the 
chance of the stream of westward emigration and eastward expor- 
tation passing through, and gilding the path with wealth. Chicago 
and Melbourne are enough in their magical growth, giant offspring 
born but yesterday, to lure on thousands of adventurers ; for there 
is no ordinary site which may not become a great city, and few 
places so remote or so barren but that they may look to a goodly 
increase. Therefore, lands are taken up at a low price and held 
at a speculative value. 

Such is the case with regard to rural land, but town lots have 
no less claims on the town populations. New York has spread 
over commons, swamps, and sea-strand, and planted suburbs on 
the neighbouring shores. Its growth in population and size has 
been rapid, but the increase in rents has been enormous. It 
might be expected that the central thoroughfares would improve 
in value as the suburban population extended, but the increase 
in rent has gone far beyond that, and year after year rents have 
been raised throughout New York. The habits of the population, 
migrating from flat to flat, and from house to house, favour for a 
longer time than would be expected the common effort of the 
landlords for raising rents; and, indeed, as the whole community 
are engaged in seeking enhanced prices for houses and unbuilt 
lots and blocks, they can scarcely rise in insurrection against 
pe oppressive influence, although many grumble and the poor 

eel it. 

The mechanic who is saving money buys a lot, because he can 
fairly expect an enhanced value greater than the ordinary return 
of interest ; while, having a good registered title, he knows what 
he holds; and in no money investment in bank or railway bonds, 
or on mortgage, can he feel secure. The man who has more than 
enough for his subsistence, and who is yearly putting by money, 
has not the necessity for a regular yearly return on his invest- 
ment, as he looks only to a future accumulated value. 

Thus, from one motive or another, the greater part of the com- 
munity are engaged in a general scheme, in which every one is to 
become rich—all who can hold eventually to become so, those 
who can sell rapidly at improved prices to grow wealthy at once; 
and so a regime of artificial prices is created, regularly rising so 
long as the operations are unchecked—for such is the physiology 
of speculations—but as a matter of course attended with a 
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sudden downfall, whenever these fictitious and assumed prices are 
brought to the test of the market on a considerable scale. Then, 
instead of land being an article of steady price, as in the old 
world, it is a drug, because it is unproductive or little productive, 
because it is prospective or contingent in its results, and not 
immediate and certain. 

As land in time, and to a great extent, represents a positive 
value, so the adventitious operations in it become connected with 
real transactions, and a basis is prepared for a most fearful panic, 
such as regularly besets the American States and the Colonies from 
time to time, and to which a European panic of 1825 or 1857 
bears no comparison ; but which rather, in its prostration, resem- 
bles a revolutionary crisis, whole classes being reduced from 
opulence to beggary, and whole communities, corporately and in- 
dividually, becoming insolvent; but less permanent in its influence, 
because the growing resources of the country soon restore the 
population to the wealth they had lost. 

It is not that the land and town speculations of themselves 
create panics, but that they greatly increase the effect of panics, 
while they promote the spirit of speculation, gambling, and 
greed after sudden wealth. Speculations in wool, cotton, sugar, 
and manufactures, are less disastrous, because the fluctuations in 
price are not so great, as there are positive commodities in hand ; 
but when wild land, prairie, bush, sheep-runs, and town-lots are 
brought to the hammer, the fluctuations are great and the depre- 
ciation enormous, and in so far as they constitute the assets of 
themerchant or storekeeper, or of his customers, their forced realiza- 
tion is ruinous, and leaves him an insolvent before his foreign 
creditor. 

In conjunction with this vast land speculation, the United 
States have been the scene of various great operations, which, 
being simultaneously wound up, have aggravated the severity of 
the crisis, and constituted a panic. The railway system has been 
enormously extended in the United States, because each com- 
munity knows the advantages of it, and is desirous of enjoying 
them by any means, believing that the pecuniary results may in 
time be sufficient to repay the outlay, and being perfectly regard- 
less of who finds the capital, or what is the fate of the capitalist. 
A railway act is eagerly and freely granted by a Western legislature 
sitting in the woods ; and the projector, president or director, who 
gets together capital by any means and lays down the road, is 
regarded as a national benefactor. What happens to the share- 
holders who invest the money, is quite a secondary consideration. 
The formation of a railway is often a political engine for the im- 
provement of a district, and is conducted on the political code of 
morality by political adventurers. The lines have, therefore, as 
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a general rule, been very loosely conducted both in the East and 
the West ; large dividends have been declared from the first, paid 
out of capital, fresh capital has been raised to pay them, and the 
future has been drawn upon to supply the present. Wisconsin 
er Michigan has got its railway, and whether Downeasters or 
Britishers hold the bonds does not disquiet the passengers and 
freighters, who, besides having a railway, are in some cases in- 
dulged with its free use, or with unremunerative rates of fare and 
toll. This course of proceeding has been carried on to such an 
extent, that railway boards became insolvent one after another ; 
suspicion was aroused, inquiry made, discredit was thrown on 
board after board, and a general collapse has taken place. 

In these operations the spirit of land speculation is to be 
clearly traced, for many of the companies are as much land as 
railway speculations, endowed with large grants of alternate 
sections of the public lands, and relying upon the sale of these 
at an improved price for the supply of funds, rather than on 
existing traffic. Coincidently with the progress of railways, they 
have in many districts destroyed the traffic on the canals and 
river improvements, and utterly depreciated the canal bonds ; as 
the water traffic being in one line, and the railway traffic in an- 
other line, the railways by their superior accommodation and 
connexion have carried off the passengers and the best goods, 
and destroyed the basis of the goods traffic. By the diversion of 
traffic many towns and properties on the water navigations have 
been thrown back in value. 

Steam navigation has been forced on an artificial basis, 
and vessels have been built on a large scale from motives of na- 
tional vanity to compete with the English lines, and to engage in 
the coasting-trade. This branch of enterprise has on the whole 
proved a failure, and the public benefits have been achieved at a 
sacrifice of capital. 

Mining has been attended with a sacrifice of capital, as in the 
Old World, for mining, uncertain in its results,is most commonly an 
operation of gambling with a few enormous prizes. Exploratory 
operations conducted in the best manner do not uniformly lead to 
productive returns, and even when mineral is found it may be of 
low average and unremunerative. The copper companies on 
Lake Superior, although turning out a considerable mass of 
rich metal, have caused a large absorption of capital, and the gold 
companies of Virginia and the South have given no adequate 
return. The attempt to achieve European results, without 
European advantages of cheap and organized labour and cheap 
capital, have led to large operations in working ironstone, and in 
forming smelting works, also working at unremunerative rates. In 
England, the iron trade, although it yields large profits to ‘some 
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individuals and extensive employment, is frequently enough in an 
unprofitable condition. In the States, such branches of industry 
are forced into activity by artificial protection. This, besides its 
intrinsic weakness embarrassing its victims, is in danger of ex- 
tinction from a more enlightened policy, which already exerts on 
them a blighting influence. 

The manufacturing interests generally in the United States are 
in the same condition. Fostered by protection, and incompetent 
to contend with the European productions of free-trade, they 
have been very seriously affected by the amendment of the tariff, 
and many concerns have been forced to wind-up, contributing to 
bring about the panic, and increase its intensity. 

Although the States are to a great degree dependent on Europe 
for capital, their merchants have engaged largely in export foreign 
trade with all parts of the world, and notably with the whole of 
South America, China, India, and Australia; and these opera- 
tions, instead of contributing to the wealth of the States, have 
been a drain on their resources. In many cases their merchants 
cannot supply suitable goods for outward cargoes, and cannot 
take return produce. American notions go but a small way in 
making up a shipment, and guano is but in small demand in 
the States. The American operations are generally large, and 
the American houses fail one after another, few having real 
capital, or being of a stable character, and therefore ill able to 
compete with the merchants of England, Hamburgh, or even of 
France. So far as the import of sugar and coffee goes, there is 
a legitimate basis for transactions; but American enterprise has 
been omnivorous, and heavy have been the losses. Although 
some of these fall upon foreign capitalists, a portion of the absorp- 
tion of resources is felt at home. The Americans occupy 4 very 
marked position in many of the markets, from their enterprise and 
dashing speculations ; but their real resources are in the intelli- 
gence and energy of their shipmasters, and in the ability of the 
engineers, adventurers, and schemers, who are now to be found 
in every corner of the earth. 

From all these various causes it will be seen that there have 
been enough in operation to affect the trading capital of the 
country, and to derange the whole body of banking institutions. 
True enough, the resources of the country have been wonderfully 
developed, and are making undoubted progress ; and this very 
year the crops of grain, cotton, and tobacco have been abundant: 
it is true, likewise, that a great part of the capital engaged in 
financial and commercial transactions is European; but the 
banking institutions of the country have become affected by ad- 
vances on depreciated securities, and, having been unable to 
stem the panic which set in, left the whole fabric of specula- 
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tion to totter to its fall, themselves being involved in the general 
crash. 

The banks have had the great hand in feeding railway enter- 
prise, in supplying manufacturing operations, and in accommo- 
dating trade speculations ; and when the crisis has come, the 
resources on which they depended are unavailing ; for railway 
bonds are depreciated, mortgages are worthless, manufacturers 
ruined, and merchants insolvent, and the note circulation has 
been embarrassed by the discredit of the banking operations. 

Of what the panic was when it came the Times has given some 
very graphic descriptions. Under date from New York of Oct. 
14th, published in the Times of Oct. 27th, their correspondent 
writes thus respecting the suspension of specie payments :— 


“ Picture to yourself that immense crowd that, four years ago, lined 
the Strand to witness the funeral procession of the Duke of Wellington, 
all clothed in masculine habiliments—the universal black smoke-pipe 
of London exchanged for the many-coloured slouched hats of New 
York—the smooth shaven faces covered with beards, and the mouths 
draped with moustaches—the jolly English expression elongated and 
careworn, and the round cheek sunken; fancy these easy, careless sight- 
seers thus metamorphosed—all pressing into Lombard-street with a 
hurried, anxious pace, crowding and jostling their neighbours in their 
haste, until compelled by their very numbers to drop into the slowly- 
moving lines, marching and counter-marching up and down the centre 
of excitement ; imagine Lombard-street expanded to twice its length, 
and its trottoir enlarged to more than twice the present width, and 
every third house a bank, with depositors or bill-holders bent upon 
obtaining gold for their debts—and you will have a real idea of the 
condition of Wall-street yesterday. New York was in a state of con- 
vulsion. A financial earthquake was rocking its moneyed institutions 
to their centre. One fell after another; shock followed shock; and 
in the panic no one felt sure that, at the day’s close, anything would 
be left to tell the tale of the wealth, the commercial credit, and the 
mercantile honour of this community. This morning, the partial sus- 
pension of yesterday has become general, and New York is now doing 
business on currency. One house, of limited liability, and undoubted 
means ‘and credit, was obliged to suspend, with the best mercantile 
paper on hand, having only fifteen days to run.” 


This latter instance of the discredit and inconvertibility even 
of short paper has, it may be observed by way of parenthesis, had 
many parallels in the London market during the late fearful crisis. 
For a considerable time the enormous transactions in remittances 
of small and considerable sums from America on commission of 
banking-houses here, at five or six days’ sight, could not be 
discounted, except by lodging collateral security, although the 
rates were high and tempting; but no banker could tell whether 
a bill at three days’ sight was safe. A house, of European and 
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American reputation, having vast transactions in remittances, 
was compelled to seek special assistance from the Bank of 
England to the extent of two millions sterling; and this applica- 
tion—backed by the guarantee of three of the largest banking 
institutions in the metropolis, and well supported by good col- 
lateral securities of all kinds—was kept trembling in the balance 
till near the close of the mercantile day, to the great alarm of a 
large section of the commercial interest; and then the news of 
the enormous advance promised was spread with breathless haste : 
and, it may be observed, that from the moment the advance was 
secured, the feeling of stability was so strong that the firm in 
question, so far from drawing on the whole credit, will, it is 
supposed, not require a quarter of the amount claimed. Many 
vicissitudes were experienced: the smaller American commission- 
houses here charging a fixed rate of interest of five per cent., and 
profiting by the low bank-rates in ordinary times, have had to 
pay the difference between five and ten per cent., mulcting them 
to a pretty tune. The cases of private distress have been severe, 
for the American agency-houses in London and Paris being 
affected, American citizens, ladies and children, resident in 
those metropolises, or travelling in Europe, have found them- 
selves left without resources, unable to pay their hotel bills, to 
travel, or to disburse the passage home; and some, to whom 
further remittances have been made to compensate for first diffi- 
culties, have received paper on other suspended firms. 

Within the last few days the same inconveniences have been 
felt with a like class of German short paper: for the fearful panic 
at Hamburgh, attended with the discredit of the German banks, 
made it unsafe for the most experienced houses to deal in this 
paper, when the next submarine telegram might bring a list of 
another score of suspended banks and firms. 

The complete history of the day's, or rather afternoon's, panic 
; New York is thus disposed of by the correspondent of the 

umes :— 


“There is reason to believe that the movements of yesterday were 
not entirely without concert of action. The final blow was, however, 
as rapid, and apparently as unpremeditated, as the blow that brought 
about the French Revolution of 1848; like that, there was a concealed 
power that excited and directed the nn feeling. 

“The first run yesterday was made upon the smaller banks outside 
of Wall-street, that afford accommodation and circulation for the trades- 
people, artisans, shopkeepers, hotelkeepers, &c.; these institutions were 
naturally in a less strong position than the banks doing business with 
the mercantile classes, and less able to standarun. They opened at 
ten, and before twelve had fallen. Up to one o’clock everything was 
quiet in Wall-street ; as quiet, that is, as it has been any day for the 
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past three weeks. There was a steady payment of specie over the counter 
to depositors, but nothing indicating a general alarm. Almost in an 
instant the street was crowded, and a run began upon the American 
Exchange Bank, the weakest .of the large institutions. I had passed the 
Exchange a few minutes before; there was no appearance of unusual com- 
motion. When I looked from my window, there was a crowd of some 
hundreds (or thousands rather) gathered in front, and a long line of bill- 
holders and depositors formed en gueve. Mr. David Lemitt (of North 
American Trust and Banking Company fame) mounted a step, and 
treated the crowd to the universal Anglo-Saxon panacea—a speech; 
and the crowd partially dispersed, but the bill-holders kept up the run. 
From every direction men now poured into Wall-street. The marble 
steps of the Custom-house, the classic entrances to the banks, the noble 
spaces around the Exchange, the ugly stoops (an inheritance from the 
architects of Amsterdam), that gave a ladder-like entrance to the 
offices, were alike quickly covered with curious spectators. The desks 
of the offices were deserted, and the windows crowded. From the 
American Exchange Bank the attack was shifted to two or three 
banks further up the street. The Bank of America and the 
Mechanics’ Bank were particularly selected. The stream of the anxious 
in-goers steadily increased; as they came out with hands filled and 
pockets bulging out with gold, some looked happy—more looked uneasy 
and foolish. From Wall-street the rush extended into Pine and Nassau, 
and the large Broadway banks; and before three o’cloek the specie 
‘reserve was reduced to $5,500,000 (say 1,100,000/.). The whole thing 
was as sudden as a tornado; the comparison also bears good as to the 
effect. Eighteen banks fell, with a united line of loans of $21,000,000 
(4,200,000/.). The banking community of New York was called upon 
to liquidate in less than two hours. No bank could have stood the 
pressure. Last night those that had gone safely through the day met 
in council. The session lasted until eleven o’clock, and resulted in a 
unanimous agreement to suspend specie payments over the counter.” 
The condition of affairs in the inland States of the Union 
was laid before the readers of the Times, with great vigour and 
humour, in a letter from a correspondent at St. Louis, Missouri, 
which by itself makes an article on American currency. He 
says :-— 
“The first effect of the panic here was the common one; it created 
a universal demand for specie. Every interest that thought itself strong 
enough to enforce payment of its dues and charges in coin, did so, with 
very partial and no permanent success. After years of reliance on paper, 
an abrupt change to an opposite and more solid system was simply 
impossible. The proprietors of the Mississippi steamers, a strong in- 
terest, combined, and announced that they would not take ‘currency’ 
or notes for freights. They obtained no cargoes on the specie condi- 
tion, and in a few days cancelled the resolution. Now there are no 
freights to be carried on any terms; and the boats are lying, more 
than a mile of smokeless funnels, idle at the quays. The wholesale firms 
‘would not take ‘currency’ for goods from country customers, nor even 
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for debts. The goods are unsold, and the debts unpaid. The small 
shopkeepers followed with notices that they also declined ‘currency ;’ 
the notices could not put coin into purchasers’ pockets, and the wares 
remained unsold. All paper was looked at askance; but that of the 
banks of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois was the greatest aversion of 
the retailers. In the midst of the difficulty the annual State fair and 
cattle-show of Missouri was held here; by the influx of visitors from 
Illinois, the bordering State, there was more of the unpopular paper 
afloat than ever. The reception St. Louis gave its guests from across the 
Mississippi was not hospitable, financially speaking, considering that the 
city is as much the capital and centre of Illinois as of Missouri itself. 
The shops would not take the money the visitors brought with them. 
Cab-drivers and omnibus-men would not touch it—often swore at it 
emphatically. Strong language rose round the paying-places of the 
theatres for a similar cause. Lastly, the hotel-keepers rejected it by 
grimly-brief placards in their marble halls. Much of all this was 
absurd ; the distinction made between note and note, when all paper 
was in exactly the same condition, was useless ; the issues of the banks 
are based on the stock, funds, or debt of the respective States; the 
bonds of all such property being for the time unsaleable, the basis 
cannot be converted. Missouri banks are no better in this respect than 
those of its neighbours; the notes of all are as intrinsically worthless 
one as the other, and prospectively as good as any ‘promise to pay’ 
a private debt, based on the future redemption of a public one, can be. 
But there is a State pride in these things a stranger cannot appre- 
ciate, and that was at the bottom of the war made by Missouri on the 
notes of Illinois—a rational cause for it there was none. This is evident 
from the fact, that when the embarrassment became intolerable, the 
proscription lost its first fury, and gradually ceased. People began to 
consider that the frantic attempt to evoke specie having failed—an 
attempt to extract sunbeams from cucumbers would have been nearly 
as successful—and_ the alternative being notes or nothing, it might be 
as well to put them in circulation again upon the faith of their pro- 
spective value; a meeting of business men was held, at which it was 
resolved to receive Illinois notes again at par; the ban being thus in 
some degree taken off, they began to pass, not at par, however, but at 
various rates of discount. The wholesale houses having, during their 
rigorous demand for specie, driven much of their business to Chicago, 
hoped thus to recover it; the hotels cancelled their ukase, and the 
shops announced their readiness to take—anything. In a small way 
the pressure is relaxed; but in grander affairs the dead lock continues. 
Specie is not; it has disappeared as if the gnomes of the mine had 
reclaimed it, as in one sense they have, for most of it is actually buried 
in the earth, and carefully concealed from human eyes. The old 
thay were right when they drew Plutus as the most timid of their 
go Nes 


The panic has been attributed to the warfare of a Bear-party 
and a Bear-press, and the material progress of the country is 
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even fictitious. Bear-operations there are always in every market, 
and the mercantile community of the Atlantic cities being essen- 
tially speculative, far beyond the standard even of Liverpool or 
Glasgow, great bearing operations are always going on in stocks 
and in produce ; and so are operations for the rise; but the fall 
in railway bonds and shares, and similar securities, was depen- 
dent on the fact that line after line had been found rotten in its 
management, untrustworthy in its statements, and destitute of 
the assumed traffic ; and all other enterprises being eagerly and 
attentively canvassed, many others were found in the same situa- 
tion, and a delusion could no longer be maintained. 

The fall in railway and the like stocks crippled the resources of 
the speculative mercantile community and the banks, loans were 
drawn in, and the manufacturing community, in reality living on 
borrowed capital, and having no security but highly-priced 
works and over-priced stock, was in jeopardy the moment advances 
were restricted, while the banks became more jealous and more 
wary at each stage, but too late to save themselves, though quite 
in time to aggravate disaster. 

As the resources of the mercantile community were trenched 
upon, mortgages were called in, land lots found worthless, and 
high rents being no longer maintainable in an impoverished 
community, a great depreciation took place in real estate. With 
the thousands now out of employment, and the general pressure 
on the trading classes, rents in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston will largely recede, and outside lots remain unoccupied 
for atime. Thus the various securities of banks, note-brokers, 
merchants, and store-keepers have, by the reaction of the gigantic 
system of speculation which pervades the country, been reduced 
to nothingness, and large concerns, with an improving business 
and accumulating capital, brought to insolvency. 

When the banks began to get into difficulties, and to curtail 
their discounts, as the mercantile classes were alarmed, so the 
lower classes of mechanics and agriculturists, chiefly ignorant 
foreigners, were seized with alarm, and not only essayed to 
withdraw their deposits in bullion, but forced in their notes to 
be cashed. On all sides the resources of the banks were assailed, 
and a general suspension, alike of solvent and insolvent banks, 
became a measure of prudence and necessity. 

We must carefully distinguish between the functions of the 
banks as note-issuing institutions, and as discount and deposit 
institutions. As discount and deposit institutions, the banks 
throughout the Union are unrestrained, like the English banks, 
and may engage in illegitimate speculations, or improvident 
advances, or become the instruments of reckless schemers. In 
fact, from the very nature of their constitution, they are more 
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prone than English banks, bad as some examples among the 
latter have been, to appropriate their funds to the personal uses 
of the managers and their connexions. As banking is free, each 
little town has its own bank; and in the great towns each trade 
may have its own bank; and the last aggregation of log-huts, 
or the Butchers’ Bank, has for its management a clique of projec- 
tors and speculators, who naturally look after themselves: and 
in the Western communities a few sharp Downeasters of question- 
able morality are presidents, directors, tellers, and cashiers for 
Germans, Irish, Hollanders, and Swedes. Co-operation in 
scheming is covered with the guise of patriotism; and while the 
foreign citizens are big with the fate of Democracy or Republi- 
canism, a band of partisan leaders are dividing the spoils of poli- 
tical patronage and of local speculation. Sometimes the presi- 
dent boldly helps himself to the cash of the bank; sometimes 
he condescends to give security in scrip of his own land-lots, or 
some of the numerous undertakings in which he is a joint pro- 
prietor and office-bearer. The laws against abuse of trust 
are as good as in the old country, but the administration of 
them is a virtual nullity; for if the defaulter, whether to the 
Federal Government, the State Treasury, a Municipality, Railway, 
Bank, or other Corporation, has paid tithe to the Free-soilers, 
or Barn-burners, or Know-nothings, it is practically impossible 
to obtain a conviction against him—trial by jury in many of the 
States, including a large foreign population, being as great a 
farce as in Malta, and in other notorious districts nearer home, 
prosecution and persecution being made alternative propositions. 
The list of defaulters to the Federal Treasury is astonishing for 
number and amount, and such as Western Europe cannot parallel. 
In the Atlantic cities, the public tone is better; but then there 
are many petty banks instituted among the lower classes of 
mechanics, and the foreign element is great. 

The note circulation has been most sedulously guarded of late 
years : for first the community were subjected to very heavy losses 
some years ago by indiscriminate issues of “ wild-cat” notes and 
“shin-plaster ;” and secondly, there is among the lower classes, or 
majority, a jealousy of capitalists, and of the power of creating 
what they call fictitious capital. Although we hear much of 
American enlightenment, the enlightenment of the masses does 
not include political economy, if indeed it extend to anything. 
The Americans, setting aside the men of advanced education, are 
much on a par with the Coventry weavers and old borough free- 
men ; and this is about the best explanation of some of the anoma- 
lies of the politico-economical condition of the States. A Coventry 
man might be a bitter Radical and leveller, but he was strictly con- 
Servative of all personal rights and privileges, and a staunch pro- 
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tectionist and No-popery man. Thus the American citizen is 
liberal enough to demand all legislation which curbs the rich, which 
prevents the accumulation of property, or its free distribution, 
and will even restrict its enjoyment, where he can; and although 
a stickler for theoretical liberty and equality, he has no fancy for 
putting a negro or an Irishman on an equality; but the indul- 
gence in theory occasionally results in the adoption of measures 
which leave good administration without safeguards. The great 
body of the Americans are protectionists—the ancient system of 
each man endeavouring to protect his own branch of trade; and 
he equally dislikes the foreign workman in his own branch, and 
the foreign importer. Thus protectionism has maintained its 
empire in the States, when the appearance of the institutions of 
the country betokens an advanced state of enlightenment in most 
branches of jurisprudence and social economy. The foreign 
element tends to keep up this creed of protectionism, because the 
foreigners being low Irish or Germans, ignorant as citizens, and, 
propagating a hatred of England, prevent the influence of 
England being rightly exercised on this subject, as, by infusing 
bitter jealousies, they in other respects neutralize the sympathies 
for England of the kindred population. Many of the present 
generation of citizens are likewise Irish or Germans, born in 
America, and not even yet naturalized in mind and habits, though 
they are in legal rights. Protectionism reckons further allies in 
the self-interested allegiance of the most enlightened sections of 
the country—the New England and middle States, where many 
of the population are engaged in home manufactures. Slave- 
owners and cotton-growers are likewise protectionists. 

So far as the issue of notes goes, the prejudices of the citizens 
are strong against allowing unrestricted issues ; for as the working 
classes and lower settlers are the chief victims of insolvent 
notes, and the commercial classes the chief gainers by banking 
credits, the whole course of legislation has latterly been to pro- 
tect the note-holder, even to the detriment of depositors and 
other creditors of banks ; and such is the jealousy with which this 
engine of currency is regarded, that, in the Constitutions of many 
States, the Legislature has no power to vary the banking law dic- 
tated by the Constitution, or to make any amendment of it, perma- 
nent or temporary, but a vote of the whole must be taken—that 
is, a vote of the citizens of the whole State. Such is the case 
even in the great State of New York. A like restriction is in- 
serted in most Constitutions as.to the power of dealing with the 
public debt, by raising loans, or pledging the credit of the State 
on any pretext. Such is the appreciation the citizens have of 
their worthy legislators, that they trust them with the fingering of 
cash, or the handling of resources, as little as may be. So lat- 
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terly a vote of the whole was taken in the State of California on 
the arrangement of the public debt. 

The general principles of the recent banking laws of the 
several States, and which are extending throughout the Union, 
are those of Sir Robert Peel's Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
this is more closely applied to the banking institutions of each 
State than his was to the banks of these islands. The general 
basis is a guarantee of public securities with a proportion of 
bullion. The Bank of England issues on a fixed amount of 
Government securities, say fourteen millions, and on all bullion 
beyond, but the English banks of issue give no guarantees at all. 
The details of the Scotch and Irish banks, modifications of the 
same system, it is needless to enter into. 

In the State of New York, the law of which may be taken as 
a type of the improved banking laws, the securities are not a 
fixed amount, but a proportional and fluctuating amount. The 
bullion is likewise a constant proportional, for 824 per cent. 
securities must be lodged, and 124 per cent. of bullion held. 
The securities are lodged with a public officer, the Comptroller of 
Banks. In England the guarantee is effected by rendering un- 
transferable in the hands of the Government an amount of 
public debt due to the Bank. The note-holder in England has, 
therefore, the guarantee of the fourteen millions of debt, and the 
fluctuating amount of bullion, being a full guarantee. The note- 
holders in New York, in default of being paid in bullion on 
demand, or the bullion being exhausted, can apply to the 
Comptroller, who is required to sell out the securities in his 
hands to meet the demands; and in default of adequate assets 
from realization at a depressed price, he can further put in a 
preferential claim on the general assets of the bank. The prin- 
ciple, as in England, is strictly one of convertibility ; but it will 
be seen that in England and New York absolute convertibility in 
bullion, or the general and positive realization of the whole cir- 
culation, or the major part thereof, in a general state of panic 
cannot be obtained. ‘There is, however, in both cases adequate 
provision for the ultimate full payment of the notes; and even 
under a suspension of specie payments, the’ circulation of the 
New York notes has been maintained, and a return to specie 
payments on the subsidence of the crisis is provided for. 

It is an error to suppose that an indiscriminate and over-issue 
of notes, unprotected by assets, has been a cause or concomitant 
of the American panic. The note circulation has been affected 
by embarrassment during the crisis from the general derange- 
ment of the banking institutions, but ultimate loss will not 
be sustained. The interesting details, which were published in 
the Times, from St. Louis, Missouri, have in some degree con- 
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tributed to the misapprehension, though in effect the writer 
shows that the note circulation of Missouri and Michigan are 
both secured by public law, as will be seen in our extract. 

As there are hundreds of petty banks, there is no uniform 
paper currency in the States, but, as in this country during the 
old one-pound note time, there are notes in circulation of various 
denominations of hundreds of banks. Hence great confusion, 
and a variety of quotations. Some of our older readers will, from 
their experience in country districts, perfectly comprehend the 
state of affairs in America, when they come to remember places 
where the local bank-notes were preferred to Bank of England 
notes, as is still the case in Scotland, and where the note of a 
distant bank was shyly regarded in the fear of forgery. There 
are still horse and cattle fairs in remote districts where something 
like this can be found on a small scale. 

It is a kind of natural result that as there are bank-note 
issuers in the States, so there are bank-note forgers; and they 
carry on their operations on a large scale, forging not only the 
notes of existing banks, but likewise putting in circulation the 
notes of defunct and insolvent banks, as used to be done here to 
a considerable extent. As a measure of safety, the trader prefers 
the note of the Bakers’ or Butchers’ Bank of his own town, which 
he knows ; and with regard to all notes presented by travellers, he 
has first to consult a voluminous list, called a ‘‘ Detector” of the 
cumbrous constitution of “ Bradshaw,” and being so far satisfied of 

its genuineness, he nevertheless subjects it to a practical discount. 
' All notes sent on distant travels are considered to perform a 
patriotie mission ; and it is the bounden duty of the local com- 
munity, as of a Scotch bank, to keep its notes in circulation for 
the extension of capital in the general interest; and to bring in 
such note to the place of issue, and present it for cash, is a crime 
in the popular code, ranking with forestalling, regrating, re- 
ducing wages, dealing abroad, or becoming wealthy ; and certain 
dealers called “‘assorters,” who engage in this business of taking 
notes at a discount in remote districts, and realizing a profit by 
sending them home for cash, have been roughly handled in these 
latter times. 

As since the suppression of the United States Bank no Federal 
or State bank is possible, the prohibition of such a bank being a 
Constitutional provision, there is not a uniform currency in any 
one State ; and in this respect there is a material difference be- 
tween England and the States, as now, by the gradual _bank- 
ruptcy of banks of issue, and the adoption of Bank of England 
notes by other banks, in many parts of the country no other note 
but that of the Bank of England is known, and the fear of 
forgeries is small, as the Bank can efficiently prosecute simulators. 
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When, besides the confusion of the various issues and deno- 
minations, intelligence began to spread that city after city, and 
State after State, was suspending specie payments, a further cause 
of disturbance was produced, and the foreign population taking 
the alarm, notes were forced in to obtain bullion for hoarding, or, 
on the instigation of party leaders, to produce confusion ; and in 
New York, as in Munster, the Irish note-holder was found pre- 
senting his note for coin, and contributing to the general de- 
rangement. In New York, he was said to have done this on in- 
stigation to compel a suspension, and to force the banks to succumb 
to the demands of the trading classes ; in Munster, he was said to 
have done this on instigation to produce political discredit. The 
European immigrant in America has not of course dismissed his 
home habit of hoarding. 

The banks of New York, pressed upon in one day, were com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments, and were thereby exposed to 
the action of the Comptroller, and to being summarily wound 
up. Application was made to the Executive at Albany to con- 
vene the Legislature to sanction this suspension, but this being in 
contravention of the Constitution, -the Governor declined. A 
remedy of a strange character was, however, found; for the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the State, influenced perhaps by 
their elective origin, rather than by their judicial functions, con- 
sented to withhold the execution of the law, provided the banks 
honestly and actively endeavoured to resume specie payments, as 
they have taken measures to do, and on the cessation of the panic 
will be in a position to effect. As one measure to this end, they 
strove to import specie from Europe, as the local supplies were 
partly withheld and hoarded. 

We are now enabled to see the links of connexion by which 
this panic was brought to bear in Europe, and its reaction on 
the United States: the view affords us a very disagreeable 
proof of the intimate relation between the Old World and 
the New, and of the influence of the latter on our own in- 
terests and condition. We have been so accustomed to the 
old idea of Europe influencing America, that we have hardly 
been prepared for the counter-effect, although we should readily 
accept a westward transit of power or the spread of pestilence 
thitherward. The first American panic in 1837 affected some 
four mercantile houses in London, and was regarded as only a 
partial and isolated operation of little significance. The present 
panic has, however, been of far more serious extent—surpassing 
1837 and 1847, and equalling, in the terror it has spread, and 
perhaps in its appalling effects, the great panic of 1825-26. 

_ The present so-named American panic is one of those events 
in our commercial history, as important in its bearings as the 
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supply of new gold, and as various and enduring in its influence 
and effects. In a general way, we are prepared to admit the 
community of interest of all nations; but we are as yet 
sluggish in appreciating the immediate and decisive influence 
which any one nation now exerts on the destinies of the others. 
The change of circumstances has indeed been sudden and swift; 
and the constant development of the operating causes surpasses 
our conceptions, and our power of following and registering the 
events and their consequences. We have not merely to allow for 
the influence of railways, steam navigation, and the telegraph, in 
uniting us with the rest of Europe, but for the combined machi- 
nery which brings us in contact with new-born and swiftly-growing 
communities in the West. The abridgment of the Atlantic passage 
day by day in year after year, hour after hour in each month, as 
competition effects some improvement, is but one example of the 
mode in which our union with America is being made closer ; for 
the wonderful march of enterprise among our brethren brings the 
distant. and but lately unpeopled and unproductive regions into 
rapid contact with us. To say that Quebec is within twenty-four 
hours’ reach of New York —cities once separated by the long 
marches of armies, by the space of a campaign—is a startling fact, 
but nevertheless a small one; for Chicago and the cities of the 
Lakes are reached as quickly as railway transit can effect inter- 
course, and as railways go on forcing communication with Michigan 
and the infant commonwealths of the Far West. 

To these regions—remote we no longer dare call them—prices 
and commercial intelligence are conveyed by telegraph, and 
thereon sea-going shipping is freighted with produce for the 
markets of Europe. In little more than a week the Mark-lane 
prices reach Chicago, more swiftly than, not long since, they 
reached Dantzic or Odessa; and, in little more time, cargoes to 
arrive may be sold in the London market. There is an intimacy 
of relation established by the intercourse of trade; but we should 
deceive ourselves if we considered this fact under any limited 
acceptation ; for we have, in truth, to consider communities of 
buyers and sellers, of borrowers and lenders, with whom our 
transactions are most active, and whose condition may imme- 
diately affect our own. In Europe, we have countries of the greatest 
fertility—Hungary, for instance—nearer to our sight and better 
known to us by name, but with which political or physical circum- 
stances afford less opportunities for intercourse. It is easier to 
ship corn by the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence or the Erie 
Canal, and the Atlantic Sea to London, than from Hungary by 
the Danube, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
Sea; for the grower in Michigan is unimpeded by political dis- 
abilities or fiseal restrictions, and the geographical difficulties he 
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has overcome, while identity of language and of race facilitates 
intercourse. 

The development of these growing communities of the West, 
of the South, and of Canada, has materially influenced New York, 
and the other Atlantic cities, but chiefly New York; and the 
commercial operations of these cities are mainly dependent on 
the proceedings of the nations of producers inland—in the ship- 
ment of cotton, tobacco, and flour, and in the consumption of 
imported goods. We must now go beyond New York, to the 
customers of New York, to find our own customers, and must 
prepare ourselves for the establishment of more direct relations. 
Fornferly, New York and her sister cities, solely using European 
capital and lending it out, commanded the operations of the in- 
land; but now, in many cases, by the growth in wealth of the 
producers, they are the masters in finance—controlling the desti- 
nies of New York, instead of submitting to her commercial sway. 
The aggregate of these commercial operations is so great, and 
our own share in them so considerable, that we have the deepest 
interest in them ; for our property and profits are concerned in 
speculations, whether in New York or the interior—in the abun- 
dance or shortness of crops, the arrangements of the Treasury and 
of currency, the efforts of Protectionists or of Free-traders. 

The effects of this new and great panic in England were at 
first but small, and the intelligence was received with calmness ; 
but quickly they began to spread among the commercial com- 
munity here, for, in reality, the whole course of trade had been 
stayed on the other side of the Atlantic. The currency being 
disturbed, not only did the great and accruing liabilities of the 
American merchants remain unliquidated, but the holders of 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and other produce—of late independent of 
the merchants—hesitated whether to forward produce to the mer- 
chants in their cities, ignorant even of the solvency of any in 
the general mistrust. So, too, the English merchant was left 
with dishonoured drafts, and without any remittances; while his 
own produce lay unsaleable, unless at ruinous prices, in the 
Atlantic cities. 

The Bank of England—the great monetary institution which 
so strongly affects the financial destinies of the old and new 
country in this crisis—gave an additional shock to the Atlantic 
trade, by raising rapidly its rate of discount—by impeding the 
remittance of specie to the United States for the resumption of 
Specie payments there, and at a period when the rates of discount 
were enormously enhanced, by treating with suspicion the paper 
of all American houses: thus virtually depriving them of dis- 
count altogether. Thus, solvent houses and insolvent houses of 
all kinds were brought down; for, though it has been said that 
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no solvent house could want accommodation, yet, inasmuch as so 
many houses were endangered by the mistrust and suspicion of 
the regulators of the discount market, houses having good bills, 
but with the names of suspected firms upon them, were left with 
inconvertible paper. A bill with three names was reduced to 
two names, or one name, and placed out of line. Next, the 
Joint-Stock Banks were disabled from rediscounting, and a name 
lost thereby; so that day by day the proportion of first-class bills 
was reduced, and no man having good bills in his hand could 
tell—if he kept them for a month, a fortnight, a week, or even a 
_ day—but that they might become discredited, thus depriving of 

all resource therefrom. Therefore he rushed to the Bank of 
England to obtain accommodation while he could; and, with a 
diminished trade, we saw the phenomenon of an increased 
amount of discount. Those who had produce strove to realize 
and obtain resources; thus prices and produce were depressed, and, 
as the usual course of credit was disturbed, further damage was 
caused. Alarm was spread among the small tradesmen and the 
working classes of Scotland and Ireland—notes were forced in 
for gold, deposits left in confidence were summarily withdrawn, 
and the banks, unable instantly to realize their resources, or to 
discount the paper on hand, had, in several cases, to succumb to 
the sudden pressure. 

In such a crisis rotten houses stopped, because rotten houses 
must stop, and it is besides expedient to cover a disgrace by the 
appearance of yielding to a general misfortune; but solvent 
houses suspended, some of which have since resumed, and others 
will pay twenty shillings in the pound. The liabilities of the 
British houses and banks which have failed during the crises 
are estimated at 50,000,0001. 

The panic spread to the Continent not only through the cus- 
tomary channels of trade, but because the Germans of late years 
have acquired a very close connexion with the States by the 
intercourse of half a million of emigrants, while in the trade of 
England itself the Germans have now a very great share. The 
desire of freedom has made many of the most active men of 
Germany citizens or denizens of England and the United States, 
while those at home look with interest and longing to these emi- 
grant kinsmen. Thus, Germany has in this crisis suffered even 
more than France and Hamburgh ; Bremen and every commercial 
city of Germany have been stricken with disaster. 

Concurrently with the extensive and eager demand for gold as 
the sovereign remedy for the evil we have described, the Bank of 
England has been subject to a drain on its vaults in order to 
supply the demands of French merchants through the Bank of 
France. But in regard to this Bank, that efficient check which, 
in all monetary operations unfettered or not interfered with by 
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Governments, regulates the purchases of gold by the ability to do 
so profitably, proves powerless. The political purposes of Louis 
Napoleon override the natural laws of commerce: gold is taken 
from England to France, although, while merchants are glad to 
pay a discount of ten per cent. for it in London, they can get it 
for eight or even seven in Paris. That the French Bank, as acting 
under the direction of the French Government, is subject know- 
ingly and aforethought to heavy loss in the acquisition of bullion, 
is an admitted fact. The Emperor is not deterred by the conside- 
ration of cost; cost does not enter into his calculations, because 
he weighs something more than the money cost—the political 
objects he has at stake, the maintenance of commercial credit, the 
supply of the hoarders of bullion, and the upholding of the whole 
Imperial system. Were each million of bullion to cost another 
million of bullion to acquire, and did one month’s tenure of the 
reins of power depend on this, no one imagines the Ruler of France 
would hesitate at the cost in the disposal of the revenues of the 
State under his absolute control; whether a few hundred thousand 
pounds shall be directly or indirectly laid out in the purchase of 
bullion, or the purchase of bread, or, in pulling down houses, or 
in maintaining soldiers, or deporting political offenders, is not a 
matter of moment. That Government, too, has so many engines 
for effecting its purposes in an indirect manner—as, for instance, 
the Municipality of Paris, the Bank of France, the Credit Mobilier 
—that it can readily enough carry out any financial expedient, 
nor is it restricted by the dictates of political economy. For that 
matter, the Société des Economistes is defunct since the Imperial 
régime has been in full vigour; and Horace Say, Michel Chevallier, 
Adam Blaise des Vosges, and their colleagues, have no longer any 
organization, although individuals occasionally tilt on unequal 
terms with the Protectionists. The French Government have pro- 
vided work for Paris and Lyons, have supplied the public with 
cheap bread in times of scarcity and with dear bread in times of 
cheapness, have again regulated the boucherie, and duly publish 
from month to month assizes with fixed prices of bread and meat, 
according to categories and qualities. 

It must be observed, however, that much of the bullion which 
France has obtained belongs rightfully to her in the course of 
trade, and in no way owes allegiance to the dominion of our 
banking institutions. When a West India steamer comes in and 
sends up seven waggon loads with two millions of dollars to the 
Bank of England, it is gravely remarked, and in tones of lamen- 
tation, that one million or a million and a half have been taken 
to the Continent; and it is held forth that we have been in some 
way defrauded of our due right of locking up the dollars in the 
Bank of England, and that it has been surreptitiously carried off 
by the bullion stealers of Paris; and yet, if we could know the 
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truth, probably the whole remittance belongs to the Continent, 
. and not five thousand dollars are on English account. However 
it may be, the lamentation is great, and doleful prognostics are 
indulged in. 

It is quite forgotten or lost sight of that the people of the 
Continent have a very large trade in South America, and that 
they can receive no returns in anything else but bullion, and 
through the channel of England. It is, however, the case, that 
Mexico, Columbia, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, are 
full of merchants and dealers from the Continent; and that the 
shopkeepers in many places are French, Catalans, and Genoese. 
While the English and Americans hold in their hands the great 
staples of trade, the country towns are occupied by petty shop- 
keepers and storekeepers of the classes named. Since the hatred 
to Old Spain has worn off, and a chino is no longer a doomed 
man, the Spaniards have returned, and a feeling of affection and 
reverence for Old Spain is springing up, which may be produc- 
tive of serious political results. The Old Spaniard has the advan- 
tage of possessing the same language, the same habits, the same 
institutions, the same vices, and the same foibles as the inhabitants 
of the New World ; and he can in many cases best suit their tastes 
and habits. Thus the trade with Old Spain is growing. The 
Frenchman has the prestige of fashion in South America; the 
French language is the foreign language most readily acquired, and 
that from which the supply of Spanish bookmaking in these days 
is readily obtained. The French there, as elsewhere, are dealers in 
nick-knacks, hair-dressers, and perfumers, and milliners, and they 
have no despicable share in the supply of commodities where 
luxury and frivolity are dominant. The Italians, or more pro- 

ly the Genoese, unwatched by us, are making a figure in 
outh America, and steadily increasing in numbers. Not to 
speak of their great colony in Monte Video, where Garibaldi 
may again command an Italian legion, they are spread over every 
southern commonwealth, having a sufficient resemblance in lan- 
guage, manners, and religion readily to establish themselves; 
and having a frugality and perseverance which enable them 
to flourish in communities in so low a state of advancement, 
that the Anglo-Saxon retires from trade in disgust. The Ger- 
mans are increasing in numbers, but they are chiefly connected 
with Hamburgh and Bremen, and work either directly with 
English or American houses, or share in the trade with them. 
They are either merchants or mechanics, like the English or 
Americans. The Swiss are, as everywhere, hotelkeepers. 

The several continental nations ship assorted cargoes of goods, 

and their shopkeepers likewise largely supply themselves with 
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English goods; but in the trade the other way they have but a 
small share, and it is almost engrossed by the English. Thus the 
produce of the West Coast available for shipment chiefly consists 
of guano, copper, silver ores, tin, nitrate of soda, grain, alpaca 
wool, and bark, and of these the Continent takes but little. Thus 
guano, being so little appreciated on the Continent, if shipped on 
a foreign bottom must go to England. Copper ores, if carried 
to France, are often transshipped to England. Silver ores must 
go to England. All the bulky cargoes go to England, the 
United States, or Hamburgh, and the lighter articles go with 
them. So the goods being, as it were, monopolized by Eng- 
land, there remains the silver of Peru and Chili for the conti- 
nental remitters; but as bullion must be conveyed by the English 
mail steamers through the Pacific and the West Indies, there 
being no others, the bullion comes to England, and the conti- 
nental remitters buy bills on that market. Looking, therefore, 
to the fact, that the English and Hamburgh returns are made 
chiefly in goods, it is a natural conclusion that the silver chiefly 
falls to the lot of the continental traders; and it will follow, as 
the bills remitted to Paris, Havre, Rouen, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Switzerland, Barcelona, and Genoa, are made available in London, 
the bullion will be withdrawn. 

In all likelihood, if a French, Spanish, or Genoese line of 
steamers were to be extended round Cape Horn, we should lose 
much of the West Coast bullion remittances, and those on con- 
tinental account would go direct, as is the case with those from 
the United States, now that we have no longer the monopoly 
of the carrying, but that direct lines of steamers carry specie to 
Havre and Bremen. 

At present, a large proportion of the remittances are brought 
in transit to London, which has become undeniably the great 
bullion market of the world, which receives the gold of Aus- 
tralia, much of that of California, the silver of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, and the gold-dust of Brazil 
and Africa. In the operation of parting or purifying these 
metals, carried on upon a gigantic scale by the Rothschilds at 
the Royal Mint Works, a considerable quantity of gold, silver, 
and platinum, with small portions of palladium and rhodium, are 
obtained. England has likewise the monopoly of separating silver 
from the copper and other ores of Chili and the West Coast,carried 
on at Swansea, and occasionally extracts large quantities from 
Spanish and other lead ores, or lead in the desilvering works at 
Newcastle. England now produces no mean quantity of silver 
from its own silver-lead mines. All this serves to build up, as 
We may say, the bullion market here, and to create a considerable 
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profit in dealing with the commodities ; though it is evident that 
as to much of the bullion we are only interested as carriers in 
transit, or warehousers. 

The demand for this bullion in France is referable to two 
causes—first, for the supply of manufactures, which constitutes 
a permanent demand ; and secondly, for coin for current circula- 
tion and for hoarders, which is, to some extent, a casual, irre- 
gular, and adventitious demand. France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Western Germany produce only a fractional quantity of gold or 
silver, and Marseilles has only a casual share in the refining of 
Spanish produce ; the demand, therefore, for the goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths, for gold-leaf, looking-glasses, and for other purposes, 
both for home consumption and for export, is very great, and must 
be supplied from imports. As the direct imports from the United 
States and South America are limited, the supply must pass 
through this market. 

The demand for hoarding in France is undoubtedly very 
great—first, because the population is ignorant, and an ignorant 
population always hoards ; and secondly, because great political 
distrust and commercial uneasiness prevail. There must be a 
large permanent demand for coin for hoarding in France among 
the peasant proprietors, and the amount disgorged for the sv- 
called voluntary loans during the Russian war is a sufficient 
proof of this. Although such large sums were then let loose, 
there is not the least ground for believing that the peasants are 
more enlightened, or less disposed to hoard; on the contrary, 
there is good ground for the surmise that they are now engaged 
in restoring their hoards to their former amounts. With such 
consumers of coin legislation and reasoning will have no effect, and 
there is no course left but to submit as easily as may be. The 
same remark applies to such hoardings, now going on in Europe, 
as are attributable solely to feelings of political or commercial 
mistrust. Such hoarding will only cease with the mistrust 
which causes it. 

Notwithstanding its high price, bullion is steadily exported to 
the East; the drain of silver has continued in peace and in war. 
In India, there is a demand for bullion on account of the im- 
proved condition of the population, enhanced by the consequent 
rise in prices. A Government which has protected the popula- 
tion of India from external aggression, although it has not 
always succeeded in abolishing internal oppression, has allowed 
the resources of the country to be further developed. The ex- 
ports are but a part of this result, as there has been an enhanced 
consumption in the country, which, with the exports, gives the 
measure of the total increased production. Little comparatively 
as has been done, still the means of transportation, and conse- 
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quently of exchange of commodities, have been greatly increased 
by road, railway, river and sea. From Cowries, the currency of 
a district has advanced to copper, while another has advanced 
from copper to silver, and other portions of the country now cir- 
culate gold mohurs in addition to silver rupees. Thus there is 
a yearly augmenting demand for bullion, for circulation, hoarding, 
and personal ornaments—another form of hoarding. This demand 
will not decrease, for the extension of railways among one hun- 
dred and eighty millions of people will raise wages and prices to 
something like a European standard ; and if bullion is supplied in 
a corresponding degree, it may readily be judged the demand will 
be great. 

The only remedy propounded for this demand is a Government 
paper money; but this will be of very partial effect, as paper 
notes will neither do for hoarding, nor for bangles and nose- 
jewels. Still, ultimately with a greater rise of prices, paper 
money will be to some extent available. One remedy available is 
to make the rupee of the same denomination as the florin, to 
make them convertible, to make the sovereign current as a mohur 
of ten rupees, and to decimatize the rupee on the mil system, 
giving the cuma and pie different values. - As the rupee has been 
lately altered throughout India, the new variation will be little 
felt there, and a uniform decimal currency will be obtained for 
England, India, and Australia, avoiding re-coinage, simplifying 
the operations of remittance and circulation, and preparing the 
way for the extension of uniform currency. 

In time of peace the demand for India is great, and on the 
commencement of the insurrection some authorities considered 
that this demand would be forthwith stayed, as the commercial 
operations were slackened. This assumption, however, was 
founded on forgetfulness of the new class of demand now 
brought to bear for the purposes of the war: first, because the 
disturbed condition of India restrained the circulation of the cur- 
rency then existing ; and next, because in a state of war, troops, 
even if they can make requisitions, must be chiefly dependent on 
purchases by coin. Bullion in the military chest is one of the 
first necessaries of an army, for a free market is a quicker and 
readier resource than forced requisitions for supplies, as Welling- 
ton has well laid down in opposition to the practice of Napoleon. 
Such bullion, as the elder Rothschild showed in his evidence 
before the Bank Inquiry Committee, does not enter into circula- 
tion, but must be constantly supplied, as the peasant, liable to 
requisitions and forced contributions, hoards whatever coin comes 
into his possession. Thus, whether in peace or war, and 
although the neck of the rebellion is broken the agitation of the 
country will not be repressed for some time, we must still look 
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upon India as a large consumer of bullion ; and the demand being 
partly political for the purposes of the Indian Government, will 
not be subjected to purely commercial considerations. 

China is undergoing an economical, as well as a political revo- 
lution. The active emigration to Australia and California, and 
the return of emigrants with their savings, have exercised a 

at influence not only on the maritime provinces, but inland ; 
and there is a demand for bullion, which can only be supplied by 
importation. The political difficulties of the country stimulate 
hoarding, the chief antagonistic influence to the free circulation 
of coin. Speculative writers look upen circulation as the living 
function of coin; the Spaniard or the Hindoo considers hoard- 
ing as its legitimate destination, and we may to this day see large 
masses of gold and silver coin of the seventeenth century untar- 
nished and unworn. As the passion for hoarding allows of no 
alternative, it must be satisfied. We may extend our imports of 
tea and silk, and may increase our exports of English manufac- 
tures, but the demand for bullion we must continue to supply. 

We have now enumerated the various causes, permanent and 
recurrent, which have combined to drain the Bank of England of 
its bullion so effectually as to duce the suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act a second time. The value of an Act which Ministers 
have felt constrained virtually to repeal, on the arrival of the 
only two crises the dangers of which it was expressly devised to 
avert, we shall discuss elsewhere. From the events which pre- 
ceded and gave rise to the second repeal, and which we have 
striven to sketch, we arrive at the following conclusions:— 

First. That we are subject to a great disturbing power in the 
influence of the United States. 

Second. That land speculations, as inducing panics, will seri- 
ously affect us, in proportion as Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa advance under the stimulus of self-government. 

Third. That the currency laws of England and the United 
States do not provide such a supply of bullion as will meet a 
general or considerable conversion of notes, under the influence 
of a panic. 

Fourth. That the currency laws of England and the States of 
the Union have been practically suspended under the operation 
of panic. 

Fifth. That the currency of the note issues of England and of 
the States has, nevertheless, been maintained at par; and, in 
England, its convertibility has not been suspended. 


The effects of this panic on the United States are but tran- 
sitory. The resources of the Union increase enormously every 
year ; large crops are now in hand, the public works now remain, 
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and the land is available for fresh speculations. In a short 
time speculative prices will rise again, and the general com- 
munity will be restored to its real and fictitious wealth; and, 
although the individual distribution will be affected, yet, as the 
most of the ruined individuals will engage in fresh operations in 
arising market, individual suffering will not be great or con- 
tinuous, nor will any serious or impressive warning be given by 
this crisis. 

It is, however, most probable that the banking laws of the 
various States will be so far amended, that a larger proportion of 
bullion will be required to be kept; and it is possible that the 
executive or legislature in some of the older States may be armed 
with power to meet a financial crisis, though great constitutional 
jealousy is felt as to any such action. In all States in which 
a general banking law has not been, it is to be expected it will be 
early applied, as the late crisis has proved the intrinsic and ulti- 
mate value of the established currency under the deposit of 
security. 

Commercial losses will not be retrieved, nor, in most cases, 
compensated ; the insolvency, bankruptcy, or assignment laws of 
the States are lax—insolvency being a general fate, involves no 
stigma ; and as positive swindling escapes unpunished, so there 
is no legal punishment for those offences which come next to it. 
The traders who have failed will start again, and their home and 
foreign creditors will bear with the losses. 

In the case of many great railway undertakings, the interest of 
the bondholders will suffer for a while from the necessity of pro- 
viding for immediate liabilities, and for creating preferential 
securities ; but, as the tratfic of the country is in rapid develop- 
ment, the ultimate returns will, in most cases, restore revenue to 
the various classes of bondholders and shareholders. In some 
instances, however, the first or other class of bondholders will 
have got possession of the works, and destroyed the security of 
all other classes of creditors. The prospects and position of each 
line depend, however, on individual circumstances, and can only 
be determined in detail. 
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P to the year 1857, the story of British India might have 
justly been cited as the most wonderful and magnificent 


evidence of the genius and wisdom of the English people. The 
world’s great drama contained no episode of equal interest. ‘The 
majesty of the Roman dominion—the romance of the Spanish 
conquests—the wild grandeur and impetuous sweep of the 
Tartar invasions—are all combined in the history of the rise and 
progress of the British empire in India. In wonder as in worth, 
the adventure of the English merchants transcends all that 
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Rome, or Spain, or Tartary ever achieved. After two centuries 
and a half of a troublous and chequered career, our nation found 
that it had won a great empire. Beginning as humblest traders, 
we had ended as sovereign princes—princes of a territory large 
as civilized Europe, and masters of a hundred and twenty 
millions of people. By right or by wrong, we had achieved this 
great success—we had fought our way, a handful of English, 
against all obstacles, and had arrived at a period when, as there 
was little more to conquer, there seemed to be nothing more to 
apprehend. By means the smallest ever employed for so great an 
end, we had lived down Dutch, and Portuguese, and French— 
the Mogul, the Mahratta, the Rajpoot. 

Yet never was empire so carelessly won, or so lightly held. 
Conquerors in spite of ourselves, we English have never rightly 
appreciated our conquests. Like reckless gamblers, we flung 
ourselves into the game, without stopping to weigh the value of 
the stakes. We have won—to our infinitely great surprise. Seeking 
only profitable investments, we have found a vast territorial domi- 
nion. And no sooner are we landed securely in our possessions, 
than, by a chance as strange and startling as any which attended 
our rise, we are all but despoiled of our empire, and reduced to 
fight for very life against an enemy of our own creation. The 
late mutiny is, indeed, a fitting dénowement of the wondrous 
tale. Nothing else, in dramatic propriety, could have so well 
rounded off the action of the piece. The theatre of our valour, 
our enterprise, and our sagacity, has become the scene of our 
greatest disgrace and humiliation. The slaves of our power have 
been made the instruments of our punishment. At the very 
moment when we had reached the summit of our glory—when 
the finishing touch had been given to the fabric we had so pain- 
fully raised—when our civil government had been consolidated, 
and our military system was pronounced perfect—when we had 
reached the long-sought era of peace and social progress, and had 
fairly commenced that work of moral and material improvement 
which was to cover all our sins and to justify our dominion—the 
inexorable Nemesis has visited us with blood, and torture, and foul 
pollution. The only danger to which, in the opinion of the 
greatest Indian statesmen, we were exposed, has come upon us 
like a whirlwind. ‘The loyal and trusted Sepoy has proved false ; 
and that prop being withdrawn, in a moment, our empire has 
tumbled to the ground. It has yielded, with a suddenness and 
entireness which none could have predicted. By a miracle only 
—the miracle of the electric telegraph—was the entire British 
settlement preserved from extirpation. A little more, and 
British India were a dream of the past. Yet nothing less could 
have saved her, for nothing less could have aroused the English 
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people from their profound apathy in all things relating to our 
greatest possession. In so far, therefore, as it has brought death 
and worse shame to our doors, this mutiny is a great and terrible 
affliction; but in so far as it is the event which only could have 
induced this nation to look closely to the affairs of India, it is 
perhaps the greatest good thing which could have happened for 
either country. The innocent blood has already been wiped 
away: the smoke of battle is dissipated. For the great wrong 
our countrymen have suffered, we have exacted a becoming retri- 
bution: henceforth, the sky is clear, and our path open. The 
past, with its memories of shame and violence, may now be for- 
gotten—the future dawns the brighter and fresher for the gloom 
out of which it has been begotten. 

The opportunity seems a good one to review our whole Indian 
career. Properly to estimate our present position and our future 
prospects, it is necessary to “ take stock” of what has been done, 
that we may, while allowing for the cost, appreciate the worth of 
our possessions, in full view of that new order of things which 
has been so rudely precipitated by the mutiny of the Bengal army. 
An inquiry into the circumstances of the rise and progress of our 
Indian empire will serve to dissipate some of the popular errors 
in regard to this most interesting portion of the national history, 
and it may perhaps tend to a justification of the most prominent 
features of our past policy. At no time was it more necessary to learn 
the truth about India. Obscured by the mists of ignorance 
and prejudice, India, indeed, has never been known to the English 
people. From the beginning, it has been the business of the East 
India Company to keep it out of sight and out of knowledge. 
And now, after two hundred and fifty years of direct. intercourse, 
the popular world of England knows very little more of India 
than that it is a country of black people, very hot, and full of 
snakes and tigers. To the popular world, the Nabob is still a 
living reality —the Pagoda tree is yet green and flourishing. 
The “uncle from India” yet lingers in our novels—yet returns 
from Calcutta, in the very nick of time, to succour penniless 
virtue and to help the story. Traditions of Warren Hastings’ 
enormous crimes still haunt the popular mind; and the speeches 
of Burke are still the repository of all our notions of Indian 
governors and Indian government. 

The first body of merchant adventurers scarcely knew less of 
the land they were going to. Two hundred and fifty years ago, 
the British fleet left Torbay for the East Indies—then a vague 
term, including the whole Eastern world, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Japan. The enterprize was a product of the success 
achieved by the great navigators of Elizabeth’s time—notably 
by Sir Francis Drake's famous voyage. It was the last-wave of 
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that surging sixteenth century—the era of great deeds. The 
first venture of those British argonauts was humble enough. The 
whole capital they could muster did not exceed 30,0001. The 
fleet did not even reach Hindostan, but returned in three years’ 
time, after touching at Acheen in Sumatra, and at Bantam in 
Java. But the reports brought back by the Queen’s ambassador, 
Mildenhall, and by Sir John Roe, of the riches of the Mogul 
court, and the successes of the Dutch and Portuguese in Hin- 
dostan, inflamed the minds of the English and stimulated them 
to further enterprizes. The early travellers to the land of Ind 
told of an Eldorado surpassing Raleigh’s—of a land abounding 
in gold and precious stone—of Delhi and its marble palaces—of 
the peacock throne and the Mountain of Light—of idols with 
jewel eyes, each one a prince's ransom—of pearls and rarest cloth 
of gold—of the exquisite fabrics of the Indian loom—of the 
shawls of Cashmere—the silks of Bengal—the cottons of Surat 
and Dacea—until the sober calculations of the merchant were 
heightened into faéry dreams. Time and fortune were favourable 
to the new commerce. The empire of the Moguls, under Akber, 
had attained its zenith of prosperity. The fame of that illustrious 
prince had spread even to Europe, as of a great and beneficent 
ruler—the best extant type, perhaps, of the Oriental hero-king. 
Throughout the East, he was acknowledged the rival of Haroun, 
in justice—of Nushirwan, in splendour—and of Hakim, in mag- 
nanimity. The lustre of his glorious reign still shone on his 
unworthy son, Jehanguire, the slave of the woman Nourjehan. 
Careless in his assured greatness, and little dreaming of what 
portent was the visit of the Western strangers, the Mogul 
Emperor made no difficulty of allowing the English to establish 
factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, and Cambay. Thus was sown 
the seed of our Indian empire. 

The East India Company, meanwhile, was doing little good for 
itself at home. From its very cradle, it was assailed by the 
jealousy of its rivals and the necessities of its sovereigns. For 
some years, it hardly survived. The good King Charles L, 
in particular, took a most royal advantage of the poor 
Company. In violation of his word—he sold licences 
to any who would buy them. He seized pepper of the 
Company on credit, and sold it for cash—never paying 
for it at all. To the Stuarts, indeed, the Company was their 
Majesties’ milch-cow; for never a privilege did they grant withe 
out hard cash in payment. In the midst of their domestic 
troubles, however, the merchant adventurers did not neglect their 
affairs in the East. The first foot of ground which owned the 
English as masters was bought in 1640, and Fort St. George was 
built, on the Coromandel Coast. During the hurly-burly of the 
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Revolution, the Company suffered grievously in its monopoly; for 
Cromwell was inclined to throw open the trade, and did so for a 
few years, to the manifest advantage of England, and to the dis- 
comfort of her Dutch rivals. The restoration of the second 
Charles saw the revival of the East India Company, and its con- 
solidation with some of its more powerful rivals. A new charter 
gave to the merchant adventurers, for the first time, the sovereign 
power of making war and peace, and of exercising civil juris- 
diction. The territories of the Company were further augmented 
by favours from the Great Mogul, and by the cession of. Bombay 
(a Portuguese marriage-portion), “in free and common soceage, 
as of the manor of East Greenwich, at an annual rent of 101.” 
In this reign, the French also made their Indian venture, and 
grew, undisturbed for eighty years, unto an equal height with the 
English. William III. was a sore trouble to the Company ; for, 
as it would not lend him money on his own terms, he established 
a second company, which was more accommodating. At length, 
after much strife at home and contention in India, the union of 
the two Companies was finally effected in 1702; and from this date 
the history of the present body in Leadenhall-street may truly be 
said to begin. 

During these hundred years the Company was purely and 
simply commercial. The whole policy of the Directors had no 
other object but profitable investments—the highest glory of its 
factors was to make good bargains. How it wrought in this 
work we have but scanty evidence, except in occasional glimpses 
of exports and imports. If the Indian monopoly was, as we 
have shown in a former article of this Review,* but of infinite- 
simal advantage to the people of England, it must be remem- 
bered that the principles of trade were then scarcely understood, 
and that trade itself was in its infancy. England was a poor 
country in the days of the Stuarts, with few superfluities, and 
with little that she could give in exchange for the productions of 
the East. Even so late as in 1708, the total exports to India and 
China amounted in value only to 549,6901.—of which no less 
than 447,586l. were bullion. As to manufactures, we consumed 
more than we supplied in those days. Cotton goods, which are 
now the main staple of the export trade to India, were then 
largely imported from the Indian manufactories. In this respect, 
a thorough and singular revolution has taken place in our com- 
merce with the East. And though it is a fallacy to assume that 
an armed monopoly was necessary for the creation of the 
Eastern trade, it may be doubted whether, without such a mono- 
poly, the result would have been very different. One conse- 
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quence, at least, of the Indian monopoly has been the Indian 
empire, and it is with that we are now mainly concerned. 

In the process by which factories gradually grew into forts, 
factors into governors, clerks into soldiers, and the merchant 
adventurers into sovereigns, there was undoubtedly much rough 
and wild work, of a character which will not bear the close scru- 
tiny of this nineteenth century. Yet certain allowances must in 
fairness be made for a body of men circumstanced as was the 
East India Company. 


“It is fair to state,” (says Sir John Malcolm, an honest and intel- 
ligent witness,) “that while we find in the first century of the history 
of the East India Company abundant proofs of their misconduct, we 
also discover a spirit of bold enterprize and determined perseverance, 
which no losses could impede and no dangers subdue. To this spirit, 
which was created and nourished by their exclusive privileges, they 
owed their ultimate success. It caused them, under all reverses, to 
look forward with ardent hopes to future gains; and if it occasionally 
led them to stain their fame by acts of violence and injustice towards 
the assailants of their monopoly, it stimulated them to efforts, both 
in commerce and in war, that were honourable to the character of the 
British nation.” 


This is a tribute not too flattering to the merchant adven- 
turers. In sooth, there is something heroic in those early men 
and their first ventures. Something of a nobler—at least of a 
manlier—feeling, lent a romance and a refinement to commerce 
in those days, which are altogether strange to this generation. 
Not love of lucre alone could have been the incentive, at least not to 
all the daring spirits who sought the excitement of the Indian 
voyage. The voyage itself—a painful matter of twelve or fifteen 
months—was no small trial to manhood. Altogether, the trade 
was very different from what we have now made it, when the 
adventurer has sunk into the merchant, and there is scarcely 
more excitement in a voyage from London to Calcutta than from 
the Bank to Bayswater. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the East India 
Company had fairly taken root in its future empire. By slow and 
painful degrees it had become a prosperous concern, with factories 
at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. By arms or by diplomacy, 
it had supplanted all its earlier European rivals. The Portuguese 
had been driven from Ormuz and the Persian Gulf—the Dutch 
diverted from the Indian Peninsula to the Eastern Archipelago. 
The French had, as yet, acquired no power or reputation. In 
1708, the capital of the Company had reached 3,200,000/. Its 
transactions were increasing in their scope and magnitude ; 
yet still, and for some time longer, the English factors were 
content to be suppliants of the Great Mogul and of his officers. 
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The transition from the merchant to the politician was tedious 
and almost insensible ; and it is certain that. the change, when it 
finally occurred, was not effected without vehement protest and 
opposition from the Directors. Those worthy gentlemen looked 
only for profitable cargoes, and ‘were seared at the very name of 
war or conquest. They steadily resisted every ambitious propo- 
sition of their factors; and they severely censured one of their 
superintendants, who had built a fort without orders, compelling 
him to dismantle it. But destiny had ordained that the East 
India Company should be a great. political power, and the times 
were ripe for that. consummation. The Mogul empire was rapidly 
breaking up into its original constituent parts. The sceptre of 
Akber had passed into the hands of Aurungzebe—a prince of vast 
ostentation, but of genius unequal to his pretensions. Even 
before his death, m 1707, he was doomed to witness the rise of 


the most formidable eneniy of his house, in the Mahratta Sivajee, © 


His own Soubahdars scarcely maintained a show of allegiance. 
Tt was an era of change, following the decay of the Mahommedan 
dominion. The spirit which had carried the hardy children of 
the mountain and desert into the plains of Hindostan, was by this 
time nearly spent in the enervating luxuries of the warmer south. 
The ascendancy of the Tartar blood was now hotly contested by 
the fierce Mabratta and the chivalrous Rajpoot: the whirlwind- 
rush of Nadir Shah, and the Affghan victory of Paniput, were 
the last expiring efforts of the Mahommedan conqueror in India. 
The old order was giving place to the new. Both Hindoo and 
Mahommedan were making haste to reject allegiance to a court 
too weak to exact submission. The sword and spear were held 
to be the only titles to command ; and every petty chief fought, 
like Harry Wynd, for his own band. 

The merchant adventurers of England were at first not a little 
puzzled where to do homage, or whom to bribe, amidst the con- 
fusion of powers and conflict of authorities. At Dehli itself, no 
fewer than eleven monarchs had occupied the musnad in the space 
of nine years, following each im a bloody and fitful succes- 
sion. The lieutenants of the emperors were each setting up his 
own throne on the ruins of the falling fabric of the house of 
Baber. <A great part of the Deccan and Central India had 
lapsed into the hands of Mahratta chiefs. It was now, by & 
natural and very excusable impulse, that the first. ideas of territo- 
rial conquest possessed the souls of the English factors. Those 
ideas, in the beginning, were not very ambitious—they were 
limited to the securing of the lordship of the lands immediately 
surrounding the factories, and were purely defensive. The first 
warlike enterprizes of the Company were directed, not against 
any native ruler, but against the French, who had now secured & 
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firm footing on various points of the coast. Under the guidance 
of a succession of able and daring leaders, the adventurers of this 
nation had established a formidable rivalry to the English. They 
were less scrupulous than we as to confining their trade to its legi- 
timate ends, and mingled freely in the politics of the Peninsula. In 
1746 was begun that contest between French and English, the 
issue of which was so long doubtful, and so hotly disputed. The 
old quarrel between the two nations lost nothing of its intensity 
by being transferred from the shores of the Channel to the coasts 
of India. In the first campaign, the French were everywhere vic- 
torious. The attack on Pondicherry was a failure; Madras, our 
principal settlement, was captured ; and our affairs were altogether 
desperate. But in the hour of her need, there failed not a cham- 
pion to England. The factories of the Company contained a 
young writer, who was born to confound the genius of Dupleix. 
From the memorable defence of Arcot, to the ‘‘ crowning mercy” 
of Plassy, the history of British India is an epic, with CLive for 
its single hero. The astute De Bussy and the furious Lally, 
could prevail nothing against the all-conquering star of the 
young English hero. For the first time, the native mind has 
assurance that the English—even the English—are good in war, 
and able to do else than chaffer for calico. From this turning 
point of our history, the sole work of that one man, Robert 
Clive, the ascendancy of the British is secure. The foundation of 
our empire is laid, and the good gentlemen of Leadenhall-street 
have scarcely breath to protest against a career which destiny 
itself has so remarkably indicated. From the three centres of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the British armies swept onward 
by an influence which they could as little resist as their adver- 
Saries, 

The type of this early conquering age, which ends with the 
appointment of the Marquis of Cornwallis as Governor-General 
in 1786, is best indicated in the first and greatest conqueror, 
Clive. How much of our success in India is due to the genius 
of this one man, has scarcely yet been sufficiently acknowledged. 
He was the man above all others best fitted for the work; and if 
the work was not of the cleanest, shall we throw a stone at the 
hero's memory? In war as in council, a man of God-like daring 
—at the worst— 


“ A glorious devil, large of heart and brain.” 


A stern, iron man, whom neither fortune nor conscience could 
daunt—a true son of the Earth, who could take a bribe or 
conquer a kingdom with equal audacity. As little hampered by 
Scruple as by fear, he could forge a deed as readily as he could 
fight a battle, so long as the object of the fighting or the forgery 
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was none other than the advancement of the English cause. As 
Carlyle has said of an infinitely lesser man—‘ Even in his 
briberies, and sins as to money, there is a frankness, a kind of 
broad greatness.” Even in his briberies, was there nothing mean 
orcommon. The treasures of the Nawaub he accepted, without 
disguise and in the sight of all the world, as the rightful spoils of 
war—the just meed of the conqueror. And it must be remem- 
bered that the Company, by its scanty remuneration of its 
servants, almost invited them to help themselves whenever they 
could. The pay, even of the highest officers, was most miserable, 
and utterly inadequate to their maintenance. A colonel had only 
fifty rupees a month; a writer, eight. Mr. Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth, complains that in 1769 he often went to bed 
in the dark because he could not afford a candle. As for Clive, 
he is tc be tried, in these matters, not by the lofty standard of 
the nineteenth century, but by that of an age when every member 
of Parliament was bribed by the Minister as a matter of course, 
and when a Chancellor of the Exchequer was not above pecula- 
tion. And after all, without justifying every one of his deeds, 
we may surely spare a little admiration for a character so free 
from small meannesses—so ripe in all great thoughts and high 
impulses. We, at least, who have profited by his acts, and have 
no disposition to give up his acquisitions, have no right to be 
hypercritical as to the means of acquirement. And as to our 
neighbours across the water, it is with a very bad grace that they 
assume the censor on our Indian career; for assuredly, as long 
as their opportunities lasted, they were no whit more scrupulous, 
but only less successful. 

The fabric, of which the foundation was laid by Clive, under 
Hastings “ rose like an exhalation.” The maxim of the founder 
became the rule, and is the excuse of all his successors—“ to 
stand still is danger, to recede is ruin.” The actual increase 
of territory was not, however, so much aimed at by Warren 
Hastings as the advancement of prestige—of that prestige 
which, in the Oriental sense, implies superior force, 
and has little to do with the moral sense. Yet for the 
policy of Hastings there is the same excuse, though in a less 
degree, as for the acts of Clive. Both were engaged in rough- 
hewing an empire, and employed such means as were fittest to 
that end. And though Miss Martineau regards some parts of 
the rough-hewing process as “ a national calamity” for England, 
it may be questioned whether the trial of Hastings has not been 
a greater evil, both for England and for India, than the hanging 
of Nundcomar or the betrayal of Omichund. Of these later acts 
the natives entertain no such horror as English writers give them 
credit for, simply because they were so purely after the indigenous 
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manner and the local standard. But the exaggerated charges of 
Burke against Hastings have left an indelible impression of 
blood-guiltiness upon the whole British Indian dominion—an 
impression which all Europe and a great part of England retain 
to this day—of guiltiness far greater than is warranted by the 
truth. Ever since that famous prosecution, there has hung a 
bad odour about British India, which many years of just and 
beneficent government have not dissipated. The vindication of 
the national conscience was, indeed, dearly purchased at the 
sacrifice of the national good name; and the eloquence of Burke 
is answerable for a great part of the odium which attaches to the 
British empire in India. With that talent for self-accusation, 
which is so peculiar a trait of the English character, we did our 
best to blacken our own reputation, and we need not be surprised 
that the nations of the world should now take us at our own 
word. Yet let the dead bury their dead. Our sins are great, but 
they are past. The Rohillas are dust—Cheyte Singh has long 
been a cinder—the Begums are gone where jewels have no price. 

The trial of Hastings quieted the moral sensibilities of the 
people of England, but it did in nowise affect the progress of 
their Indian empire. How we advanced, step by step, to uni- 
versal dominion, fulfilling what might reasonably be thought our 
“manifest destiny,” it would be tedious to relate in detail. 
Either we were wantonly attacked, as by Hyder Ali, or we 
anticipated attack, as in the case of the Mahrattas, or we formed 
alliances which required offensive operations. In any case the 
result was the same—accession of territory. Usually we played 
off a contingent enemy against an immediate one; and we either 
obtained lands as the price of an alliance, or we took them as the 
penalty of treachery. Surrounded by a number of chiefs, who 
never knew what it was to keep an obligation or redeem a pledge 
—to whom lying was no shame, and deceit a daily habit of life— 
cordially hating each other, even more than they hated us—it is 
no more wonder that we found ourselves involved in their quarrels, 
than that, in the end, we overtopped them all. In our triumph, 
we see only the natural ascendancy of the nobler over the baser 
race; and the result can no more be deplored than it could be 
averted. And it is an apology for all our Governors, that none 
could resist the conquering influence. Every successive Governor, 
from Cornwallis to Canning, has gone out under strict injunctions 
not to enlarge the Company's territory; but they have, one and 
all, ended by adding something to our dominion. 

Up to the passing of Mr. Pitt's India Bill, in 1784, the East 
India Company was solely responsible for our Indian conquests. 
But with Lord Cornwallis—a just and honourable man, if no 
statesman—a new order of things was established. Hitherto, the 
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turmoil and confusion consequent upon the transition from the 
pursuits of trade to those of war had left little leisure to our 
Indian Governors to attend to the internal administration of their 
newly-acquired possessions. They had been content to retain 
existing usages, and to administer such law as they found. Lord 
Cornwallis was the first who undertook to inquire into the con- 
dition of our native subjects, and to regulate the administration 
of justice. He was the first to recognize the obligations which 
our conquests had entailed upon us as a nation. He began by 
raising the salaries of the Company's servants at least fifty-fold, 
thereby putting an end for ever to the scandalous abuses which 
had hitherto prevailed, by depriving the officials of all excuse for 
corruption. He established a judicial system, dividing the country 
into zillahs or districts, of 4000 square miles a-piece, with central 
courts of appeal at Calcutta and Monshedabad. But his most 
famous work was the “ Perpetual Settlement,” which, by a stroke 
of the pen, revolutionized the entire land system of Eastern 
India, and effected changes the most important in the social 
economy of our empire. Previous to the British domimion, and 
since the first foundation of the Mahommedan dynasty, the lands 
of India were held as the property of the sovereign. The whole 
country was divided into small holdings, cultivated each by a 
village community under a potail, or head man, who was bound 
to pay, as rent, one-third of the estimated produce of his holding. 
For convenience of collection, zemindars were appointed, who 
were in some cases merely agents, and in others farmers of the 
revenue ; having no other connexion with the land, and liable to 
be removed at pleasure. In some cases the office of zemindar had 
become hereditary; but at no time was the zemindar considered 
as the owner of the soil. Lord Curnwallis, however, trained in 
all the English ideas of landlord and tenant, thought to improve 
upon such a system by converting the revenue agents into land- 
owners. The ryots, or cultivators, were declared to be tenants of 
the zemindars. The proportion of rent to be paid by the ryot to 
the zemindar was fixed by the current rate of the district (called 
the “ Pergunnah rate”); and the rent to be paid by the zemindar 
to the Government was subject to a periodical assessment. Thus, 
a new class of society was created in India—a class hitherto quite 
unknown. The zemindars became the middle-men between the 
Government and the cultivators of the soil; and the arrange- 
ment, at first sight, had much to recommend it. There would 
be greater convenience in the collection of the revenue, and there 
would be a class of landed aristocracy, interested in the preser- 
vation of order and in the stability of the Government. On 
the other hand, it is not te be doubted that the working of the 
semindaree system has been attended with the most disastrous 
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effects upon the mass of the native population. While there is 
no proof of its greater economy or convenience over either the 
ryotwaree or the putteedaree systems of Madras and the North- 
Western Provinces, its immediate result is to stereotype the con- 
dition of the cultivator—to place an insurmountable impediment 
in the way of industry and enterprize, and to facilitate the prac- 
tice of tyranny and extortion by the native landowners. The 
ryot, it is true, is not bound to pay more than a certain fixed 
rent, but he has no protection against the numerous petty exac- 
tions of his zemindar, in the shape of bribes and presents, and 
that infinity of forced benevolences, which in India are com- 
prehended in the term dustooree. The zemindar, again, is 
little satisfied with a state of things which renders him liable to 
be sold up at any moment for any fraction of arrears due to the 
Government. 

While thus settling, with the best intentions, the land system 
of India, Lord Cornwallis did not neglect the primary duty which 
fell upon every Indian Governor—that of annexation. The deadly 
grapple with Tippoo brought out in further prominence the power 
and resources of the English, and gave us another step for- 
ward towards universal dominion. Henceforth, the progress of 
our arms becomes monotonously regular, and we need not follow 
it in detail. To Lord Cornwallis succeeded Sir John Shore—an 
amiable man, the first who introduced piety into the Government- 
house. Then came Marquis Wellesley—a petit-maitre en grand— 
who, with his brother, extinguished Tippoo and dissolved the 
Mahrattas ; then Lord Minto, the head and source of all the Indian 
Elliotts, who brings us to 1813—the epoch of another great trans- 
formation undergone by the East India Company, henceforth no 
longer sole traders with India. The Act of 1813 introduces us to 
a change not less great in the moral and social condition of the 
Anglo-Indian. The change was a decided improvement. Euro- 
pean ideas and principles began to supersede those laxer rules of 
living indulged in by the early settlers. The intercourse with 
England had become easier and more frequent. India itself was 
beginning to be better understood, and the Indian service was no 
longer held to be a banishment, with a death by pestilence in re- 
version. The presence of English women in the marriage marts of 
the three presidencies led to a marked reform in the sexual relations. 
The zenana was no longer held to be a necessary appendage to a 
well-regulated Indian household. The tone of public morals 
improved perceptibly, and a sense of duty towards the natives 
for the first time impressed itself upon the Government. From 
1813 is dated the first grant of public money (10,000/.) for the 
purposes of education. And the influx of European settlers, 
though regarded with great jealousy by the authorities, began to 
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make itself felt upon the trade and industry of the country. 
India was now, for the first time, becoming of value to the 
people of England. 

1888 saw another step forward, in the final abolition of the 
Company's trade, and the conversion of its capital into a public 
debt. With Lord William Bentinck came in that portentous 
policy of conciliation which so thoroughly altered the character 
of our rule—whether for better or for worse we shall by-and-by 
show. Lord Auckland, the weakest of men, initiated a policy of 
another kind—that of foreign aggression for home defence— 
Lord Ellenborough, a man of a totally opposite nature, and with 
something of the temper of the early conquerors—Lord Har- 
dinge, a military pedant, of small intellect, but cool and 
hard-headed—Lord Dalhousie, intensely earnest in the dis- 
charge of his duties and appalled by no amount of work, but 
the very genius of red-tape and officialism—bring us down to 
Lord Canning, the Sepoy mutiny, and the present days. 

In balancing the good and evil of the British conquest of 
India, it would not be fair to omit certain items from the credit 
side of the account, which are most honourable to us as a 
nation. However equivocal have been some of the means by 
which we rose to power, there never was a conquest attended 
with so little violence to individual rights or popular feelings. 
In this respect, our conquest of India is like no other conquest. 
Except in this instance, whenever race overcame race, the phrase 
vé victis, has been the expression of all the conqueror’s duty and 
all the subject's fate. The British alone have conquered without 
despoiling—have ruled without desolating. We, in fact, have 
never conquered India in the sense in which the Romans con- 
quered Gaul, Alexander conquered Persia, Cortez conquered 
Mexico, or the Normans conquered Britain. We have simply 
assumed the sovereign authority—taking it, not from the people, 
but from a race of upstart tyrants, who were mostly as foreign to 
the soil as ourselves. We have taken no man’s estate—filched no 
man’s property—invaded no man’s conscience. Not an acre of 
land has passed from Hindoo to European without full compen- 
sation and a legal conveyance. The property of the soil re- 
mains, as before, in the hands of the natives—with this. differ- 
ence, that it is infinitely more secure than ever it was. We have 
done little else than to supersede the native rulers, substi- 
tuting what must be allowed to be a mild, equable, and bene- 
ficent rule for the cruel yoke of the Mogul and the Mahratta. 
And even for our imperial assumptions there is this further 
apology, that the rulers we supplanted were of no ancient native 
dynasty, consecrated by time or founded on the popular will, but 
mushroom usurpers, none of whom had a better claim than 
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ourselves to the sovereignty. The East India Company, indeed, 
is actually an older Power in the country than any of its rivals. 
We were all interlopers together. The Mahommedan Emperor 
himself represented an Affghan freebooter. The Nawaub of 
Bengal was but his servant, before we made him an independent 
prince. The Vizier of Oude and the Nizam of the Deccan were 
precisely in the same condition; and owed each his sovereignty 
to the English. The Mahrattas—the only native dynasty—were 
altogether of modern creation, and merely a tribe of robbers, who 
held their possessions by no other warrant than that of sword 
and spear. The Peishwah, before he rose to be robber, had been 
a petty village trader—the original Guicowar was a cowherd— 
the original Scindia, a slave. Hyder Ali was an adventurer, 
equally with Clive or Hastings. The truth was, the throne of 
Hindostan was vacant when we went to occupy it; and 
although the bad title of others is no title for us, yet the circum- 
stance of the general anarchy and confusion is a considerable 
deduction from the violence or injustice of our own occupation. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the main instrument of our rise 
to power has been an army composed: of natives of the soil. Of 
all the wonders we have achieved in India, this surely is the 
greatest. Of all the productions, natural or artificial, of the 
country, the Sepoy, as M. de Valbezen remarks, is the most 
curious. Looking to the original rude material as it existed in 
the mud villages of Oude, and seeing, as we now do for the first 
time, how much of the tiger there lay concealed under that 
smooth husk of docile simplicity, we cannot but be struck with 
admiration at the manner in which, for a hundred years, the 
animal has been made to do our work. Nor does it detract from 
the credit due to the founders of the native army, that it has at 
last given way under its own weight. The leopard whom we 
had trained to kill, has turned our teaching against ourselves ; 
and, for want of his accustomed exercise, has fallen upon his 
master. To trust our empire to such keeping was the boldest ex- 
periment ever made in the art of ruling—the first, if not the only, 
attempt to uphold a foreign dominion by the means of its armed 
subjects. 

The experiment is at an end, and can never more be repeated. 
The Sepoy mutiny of 1857, with all its bloody circumstances, 
has solved an important problem for the rulers of India. Yet 
the solution nearly lost us an empire. How, in one mad hour, 
the loyal and trusty Sepoy became a bloody and obscene beast of 
prey—how, from station to station, the revolt flew like the Fiery 
Cross—how an army of a hundred thousand men dissolved, in 
afew weeks, into a horde of barbarous robbers and assassins— 
how officers who, the day before, had sworn to the staunchness of 
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their men, and had received their oaths of fidelity in return, were 
murdered with horrible tortures—how English wives were vio- 
lated before their husbands’ eyes, and English mothers fed with 
the flesh of their own infants—appears like the most hideous of 
nightmares, rather than a series of real events in which we have 
been actors. 

Yet up to May, 1857, there was much to justify the high 
opinion in which the Bengal Sepoy was held. In many respects 
he was, as Sir Charles Napier'termed him, “a glorious soldier.” 
Created first by our French rivals, he was improved up to his 
highest type under Clive, Meadows, Coote, and Lake. The early 
history of India is full of the records of his fidelity and prowess, 
Morally and physically, there was much to justify the predilec- 
tions entertained for him by his European officers. Brave, sober, 
hardy, docile, and patient—of lithe, athletic form, and proud and 
graceful bearing—he was the model of all the military virtues— 
the beau-ideal of the man-at-arms. Nature had made him half 
a soldier ; in six months the drill-havildar did the rest. Attired 
in the Company's regulation jacket, his reluctant legs encased in 
regulation trousers, the cap of Kilmarnock on his head, and the 
musket of Birmingham in his hand, he represented the greatest 
triumph of British industry and genius. And few conditions of 
life were happier and more enviable. With a profession the most 
honourable to him that the world could afford—with a princely 
income of fourteen shillings, of which only six were necessary to 
his personal maintenance—with the prospect of a provision when 
old or crippled, or of a subadar-majorship in the far distance— 
with that last and purest element of bliss to a native of India, 
the having little or nothing to do—the Sepoy had the least pos- 
sible reason for discontent or disaffection. 

But at the very moment when we were congratulating ourselves, 
on the assurance of Lord Dalhousie, that nothing more could be 
done to improve the condition of the Sepoy, the evil hour, so 
long looked for, had come. There is no pretext whatever for 
saying that this mutiny was sudden and unforeseen. It was a 
surprise only to the Calcutta Government— to poor Brigadier 
Hewitt, and the rest, whom either imbecility or the insolence 
of office had made obstinate. The greatest men of India had, 
for years, been predicting a Sepoy revolt. Sir Thomas Munro, 
so far back as 1822, had said, “the spirit of independence 
would spring up in the native army long before it is thought of 
among the people.” Sir John Malcolm said the same thing in 
other words. Sir Charles Metcalfe always looked for the morning 
when he should get up to hear India was lost. Colonel Jacob, 
of the famous Scinde Horse, wrote a pamphlet several years ago 
to prove that “the Bengal army was crumbling to pieces ;” an 
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General Tucker, late Adjutant-General in Bengal, warned the 
East India Directors of the danger of trusting too much to their 
native soldiers. But, greater than all, Sir Charles Napier—the 
hero who, by the lustre of his deeds, has lent a new brilliancy 
even to the brilliant history of India~spoke out clearly and 
loudly, as was his wont, of the impending peril. Nor was he 
content to play Cassandra only. He was the first who proposed 
a practical remedy for the coming evil, by introducing the gallant 
little Goorkhas into our service—and thus set the example of 
forming a mixed native army, which, had he been allowed to carry 
out, it is certain there would have been no Indian mutiny. And 
for this it was that he—the greatest soldier of the age—was 
bullied out of India by a bureaucratic clique, with Lord Dal- 
housie at its head. But time has wrought his revenge. The 
peril which Napier predicted haying arrived, it is now decided 
that nothing was more probable. ‘“‘ We have been sitting,” says 
good General Hearsey, “upon a mine ready for explosion.” 
Mutiny is now declared to have been “the normal condition” of 
the Bengal army. For the first symptoms of corruption we are 
referred back even to the siege of Bhurtpore. Since then, the 
taint has never left the Bengal Sepoy. Petted and pampered, and 
humoured in all his freaks and fancies, he had for a long time 
past assumed the right of declaring how and where he should be 
employed. He would not go beyond the Indus—he would not 
enter Scinde. Although a “ volunteer,’* he would not cross the 
“black water” under any circumstances; he, who at the siege of 
Arcot was content to drink the water in which the rice had been 
boiled for the Europeans, would now haggle about the price of 
flour; and he’ who once was wont to carry his dead officer to 
the grave, thereby incurring hopeless pollution in this world 
and eternal damnation in the next, would now not wear a leather 
peak to his cap, nor (which brings us to a climax) bite a greased 
cartridge. 

” The rise and fall of empires,” said Mr. Disraeli, in his 
epigrammatic way, “are not affairs of greased cartridges.” Yet 
the event very nearly confounded the orator. Whatever ulterior 
and deeper causes there might have been, it is certain that the 
issue of the greased cartridges was the immediate occasion of the 
Indian mutiny. It was the sarcasm of the artillery coolie, at 

* Certain regiments of the line used to be termed “ volunteers,” the men 
having enlisted with the express nao | that they would serve any- 
Where at the pleasure of the Government. There is a pleasant story of a 
Sepoy, belonging to a volunteer regiment ordered on foreign service, who was 
found by his officer in tears and deep distress. Being asked what was the 
matter with him, Pandy blubbered out, “Hum bullumteer hy, lékin hum jané 
ué mungta!” (“Tam a volunteer, but I don’t wish to go!”) 

OR 
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Dum-Dum, in January, 1857, which fired the loaded train. The 
cartridges alone would never have done the mischief, had not the 
minds of the men been prepared for revolt by a combination of 
causes. Yet there is no cause, alone and singular. The whole 
system of the native army was rotten at the core. Instead of 
being kept subsidiary to the European force, it was entrusted 
with the whole burden and dignity of our imperial defence. Ori- 
ginally raised for military service against the native Powers, the 
time had come when there were no native Powers to serve against. 
Hence it became idle, and gave itself airs. It believed it had 
won the empire for the English, and could win it again for itself. 
In numbers, the native army of Bengal stood to the Europeans 
as seven to one. While Oude, Pegu, Nagpore, and Berar were 
successively annexed to the empire, not a single English soldier 
was added to the army. The vicious system by which the regi- 
mental service was made a sort of penal servitude for the officers— 
the withdrawal of all the best officers to the civil staff—the aboli- 
tion of flogging by Lord William Bentinck in 1833, by which 
distinction was made in favour of the native over the European 
soldier—the centralizing policy of Lord Dalhousie, which de- 
prived the commandants of regiments of all power, and consequently 
of all influence—the promotion of native officers by seniority, rather 
than by merit—and, it must be added, the general indifference of 
the luxurious, self-seeking European subaltern to the welfare 
and comfort of his men—were causes all working together 
to destroy the discipline and morale of the Bengal Sepoys. The 
unanimity with which the mutinous regiments acted does not 
prove that there was a preconcerted design, but only that there 
was a common feeling, engendered by common motives. And 
when one regiment had fairly committed itself to the murder of its 
officers, the rest could not but follow. The irresistible influence 
of the tie of bhaiee-bund, or brotherhood, among men mostly 
recruited from the same districts, is a better explanation for the 
simultaneousness of the outbreak, than the theory of a general 
conspiracy. Yet a conspiracy of some sort there undoubtedly was, 
though it is not so certain that all the Sepoys were cognizant of it. 
Old prophecies had declared that the Feringhee Raj would endure 
for a hundred years, and no more; and there were many who 
would be eager to help the fulfilment of such a prediction. There 
is evidence to prove that a plot for the simultaneous massacre of the 
Europeans existed in January, 1857; and we believe that it will 
hereafter be proved that the ministers of the ex-King of Oude, in 
concert with the sons of the King of Dehli, were the chief con- 
spirators. With this plot, it is probable that the mysterious 
chupatties and lotus flowers, which were sent circulating through 
the country, had some connexion. The Hindoo Sepoys were made 
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the dupes and instruments of their more crafty Mussulman com- 
rades. ‘The story of a Government project for their forcible 
conversion to Christianity, was confirmed in the minds of these 
credulous savages by the sight of missionaries in the Government 
uniform—by the preaching of colonels in the market-place—and 
by the impertinent zeal of some officers’ wives, who, upon the 
evidence of Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, were going about perpe- 
tually ‘labouring ” for the salvation of souls. Yet religion was 
rather an excuse than a cause. The unhallowed cartridges, even 
supposing that they were greased with the fat of the cow, were 
not so great an offence to caste as many other innovations which 
the Sepoys had borne, without a murmur, in times past. But 
when the cause of deen (faith) was combined with that not less 
sacred one of loot (plunder), the temptation to revolt became irre- 
sistible. The truth is, this feeling of caste is by no means so 
strong as is generally represented. Among the natives of India, 
caste is less a matter of conscience than a convenient barrier 
against innovations which give trouble or impose labour. Innova- 
tion of any kind, is the special horror of the Hindostanee. There 
is nothing he hates so much as a novelty. As his father did before 
him, so does he, and so shall his son do.* The cartridges were 
an innovation, and they were issued just when the Sepoy wanted 
an innovation on which to establish a grievance. He had con- 
sented to adopt a great many of our fashions offensive to caste,— 
he had submitted to the ignominy of pantaloons—he had endured 
in patience the clipping of his locks and the shaving of his chin— 
but he had listened to those English officers who told him of his 
magnanimity in bearing these degradations, and he was resolved 
to bear no more. So, because we offered him a greased cartridge, 
he fell to murdering, raping, and torturing. 

Whatever Mr. Disraeli may say, this has been in no sense a 
national insurrection, but a military mutiny—a mutiny more after 
the fashion of the Truceless War of Carthage, than the revolt of 
Mithridates against Rome. Our territorial annexations have had 
nothing to do with it, for the simple reason that the Sepoy is no 
politician. He has not the slightest sympathy with any of the 
deposed princes, and he has always cheerfully consented to assist 
us in deposing them. As for the people of India at large, it is 
most striking to observe how they have remained unmoved 
through all the scenes of tumult. We could not expect from 
them any active interference in our behalf, but neither could we 
have anticipated that they would have been neutral. Yet, 





* The two phrases most common in the mouth of a Hindostanee are 
“dustoor hy” (“it is the custom”), and “‘bhote roze ka” (“it has been so 
many days”). From these stand-points nothing will move him. They are the 
basis of all his philosophy. 
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during the height of our troubles—when it was still doubtful 
which way the scale would turn—when whole provinces had 
lapsed from our rule, and everyignominy had been heaped upon the 
British name—the great mass of the population remained tran- 
quil, and showed no sympathy with the mutineers. Nay, the 
hearts of all who had anything to lose were undeniably with us. 
In all the large cities, the mosques and pagodas resounded with 
prayers for the success of the British arms., Towns, where not a 
single European official survived, were illuminated in honour of 
the fall of Dehli. The Sepoy atrocities were shared only by the 
scum of the urban populations—the convicts let loose from gaol 
—the hereditary robbers—the murderers by profession-—and all 
the general floating ruffianry of the empire. In Oude alone, 
where the mutiny is now concentred, has there been anything of 
a national character in this conflict; but the exception is all in 
favour of the English character. Oude, annexed but a year 
ago, was scarcely yet a British province. Its great landholders, 
who, under their native sovereigns, never paid tax without a siege 
or a pitched battle, have gone over to the Sepoys, only because 
they dreaded the too-rigorous justice of the British collectors, 
Had we consented to sacrifice the interests of the small holders 
and the cultivators to those of their rapacious oppressors—the 
Talookdars—not a man would have stirred finger in the rebel 
cause. Our crime, in the eyes of Maun Singh and his brethren, 
is, not that we have annexed Oude, but that we have too right- 
eously administered it—that we have refused to acknowledge their 
usurped titles to the land, and to confirm them in their ill-gotten 
possessions. The Oude rebellion has no other significance. It 
is a pure absurdity to speak of the mutiny as occasioned by the 
annexation. The mutineers, at least, who should know the truth, 
have never said so. In all their recorded sayings and published 
proclamations, there is not a word of accusation against the 
Government on the score of rapacity and oppression—those sins 
being purely and entirely the invention of Fast-day preachers, 
platform-humanitarians, and all that large class of the ignorant 
“unco’ guid,” who practise that easiest of all virtues—the con- 
fession of other men’s sins. 
' The preservation of India out of her late fearful peril, is due to 
the heroic valour of our troops—the admirable fortitude of a few 
brave men—and, mainly, to the wisdom and energy of Sir John 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub. Almost all 
that has been done, has been done by individual untrammelled 
genius—not by official persons, working in the grooves of system 
and routine. Lord Canning, at Calcutta, had every advantage over 
Sir John Lawrence at Lahore; yet, while the latter kept his own 
province profoundly quiet, effected the capture of Dehli, and contri- 
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buted to the relief of Lucknow, the Governor-General has contrived, 
with incredible fatuousness, to help the mutiny and add to his perils; 
nay, very nearly to get up a mutiny of the Europeans! He disarms 
the intended victim equally with the intending assassin—he sees 
“no solid ground of difference” between the English press, which 
must be of one heart and mind with the English Government, 
and the native journals, which openly preach sedition and defend 
murder—and he “can find no law to prevent such bargains’ as 
the sale of gunpowder to the natives, in the midst of a native 
revolt. It is perhaps not Lord Canning’s fault that he is not a 
Clive; but it is monstrous that we should be reduced to seek our 
Indian pro-consuls among that class of men most easily spared 
from the Home Administration. ‘This mutiny has proved that 
there is no lack of men in India equal to every duty, whether in 
war or in counsel—men of the strong head, the ready hand, and 
the large heart. It has shown us Havelock, the faithful soldier 
—Neill, the avenger of blood—Wilson, the captor of Dehli— 
Nicholson, the “lion of the Punjaub”—Salkeld, who opened the 
Cashmere gate—gallant soldiers and true gentlemen, who fought 
for simple duty, and whose deeds are an eternal assurance of our 
British manhood—a certain evidence that, as we have conquered 
India, so we can conquer it again, and hold it. 

Now that the work of our soldiers is nearly over, and the revolt 
is being trampled out in its last home, the future of the Indian 
empire becomes a matter of interest to the British people. What 
have we profited by our Jate bitter lesson—what faults have we 
to correct, what reforms to pursue? But it seems there is a 
previous question, to which the popular mind of England de- 
mands an answer. It is asked, what is the value of India to 
us? Do the advantages of its possession repay us for the cost 
of conquest? Is the worth of India such as to justify us, on 
moral, political, and economical grounds, in the retention of so 
vast adominion? To one acquainted with the nature and cha- 
racter of our Indian empire, and who has studied the history of 
its foundation and development, it seems strange that any ques- 
tion of the sort could be entertained as a serious difficulty. At 
least, after the recent glimpse we have had of native independence 
and its results, it is wonderful that any doubt should exist as to 
the benefit of the British rule to the people of India. We must 
admit, after our late experiences, that the question of retaining 
India or not is at least of as much interest to the natives of that 
country as to ourselves. As to Indian independence, it is the 
veriest chimera ever begotten by prejudice out of ignorance. 
The idea of independence implies the idea of nationality. But 
when was India a nation, or other than a confused, disjointed 
collection of struggling races? ‘The people of India” has no 
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existence but in the brain of Mr. Bright. Since King Bikram 
reigned in Ougein, there has been no “people” in India—if, by 
people, we mean a distinct, cohesive, syageneous polity. We 
shall never understand India rightly, unless we accept the full 
significance of its “no people.” The fact reduces considerably 
any abstract injustice there may be in our retention of India. We 
are asked, by certain enthusiastic philanthropists, to “ restore 
India to its princes;” but these gentlemen have overlooked a 
little difficulty in the execution of their magnanimous project. 
To which princes shall we surrender our sovereignty? ‘To the 
Moguls, who plundered by rule and method—or the Mahrattas, 
who ravaged irregularly, and went and came like the locust? Is 
it the foreign freebooter or the native robber that we should 
recognise? Perhaps the “people of India” would not thank us 
for restoring them to either. The truth is, the natives of India 
have no sentiment in the matter. In their practical philosophy, 
that Government is best which ensures to them the bene moratus 
venter—the sum and substance of all good government, according 
to Seneca. For the first time, the Hindoo finds himself under 
rulers who protect his life and respect his property—who give 
him, if bad laws, at least a just administration—who leave him 
at liberty to profess his creed, and do not require that he should 
live in the jungle for safety or in the swamp for protection. The 
humanity which denies that these are benefits, is nothing else 
than a distempered craze—an uneasy, contentious, pragmatical 
brain-exaltation, which looks rather to certain empty sequences 
of a soulless philosophy than to the practical good of the crea- 
ture man. 

To England the value of India is easily demonstrable. Com- 
mercially, it is surely to our interest to retain a hundred and 
twenty millions of our customers in our own hands—to have the 
power of regulating our intercourse by the true principles of 
trade, and of multiplying their wants by improving their con- 
dition and expanding their industry. The direct interest which 
our manufacturers have in the well-being of the people of India, 
makes it a matter of no small importance to retain the care of 
that people, free from the barbarous oppressions of native princes 
or the jealous interference of European rivals. Hitherto, 
it must be confessed that we have not made so good an use of 
our Indian markets as we should have done. The effect of the 
long-continued monopoly of the East India Company has been 
to keep things stationary, and to check individual enterprise. 
Our trade with India has not increased in a degree corresponding 
with our opportunities. At present, the population of India does 
not consume more per head of British manufactures than one- 
eighth of that consumed by the people of the foreign States of 
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South America. The causes of this deficiency we need not go 
far to seek. ‘They are to be found in the fixity of the native 
manners and customs—in the comparative newness of our 
government—in the wars in which we have been constantly 
occupied—but, most especially, in the vicious systems of land- 
tenure which we have maintained in the provinces under our 
rule. Of these systems, there are three—the Zemindaree, which 
was established by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal and Bahar—the 
Ryotwaree, which prevails in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies—and the foo cdo which we found almost in its 
present state in the North-Western Provinces. Under the first 
system the lands were allotted, by the Perpetual Settlement of 
1798, to large holders or zemindars, who pay a fixed rent to the 
Government’ (assessed decennially), which they draw from the 
ryots or cultivators; under the second, or Ryotwaree system, 
there is no middle-man between the Government and the culti- 
vator, the rent being collected from each individual ryot; and 
under the third, or Putteedaree system, which is, in some sort, 
a mean between the two first, the rent is paid by the village 
community jointly, through its potail or head man, who is respon- 
sible for its amount. The objections to the first system are, 
that it leaves the ryot exposed to the exactions of his zemindar, 
and takes away all motive or room for improvement ; the second is 
liable to great abuses from the necessity of employing a vast num- 
ber of inferior native agerits, who cannot be supervised by Euro- 
peans ; it is further defective inasmuch as it tends to perpetuate 
an uniform sameness of condition, and to induce a general hand- 
to-mouth existence. Under the Ryotwaree, it is an universal dead 
level; under the Zemindaree, an oppressive inequality. The 
third, or Putteedaree system, seems to offer many advantages over 
the other two. It is of native growth and old-established usage ; 
it is self-acting; and it requires the minimum of Government 
interference. In the Punjaub it has answered admirably, and 
has been one of the main causes of the tranquillity under which 
that once turbulent kingdom has been retained. In Oude, we 
have been endeavouring to introduce it, to the great and natural 
dissatisfaction of the large talookdars, or zemindars. 

The question of the Indian land systems has at least an 
equal interest for the British manufacturer as for the Indian 
ryot. Whatever improves the condition of the latter, makes him 
a better customer of ours. As a producer, he can be equally 
useful to our manufacturers. Of cotton alone, the chief material 
of our industrial greatness, the production is susceptible of almost 
indefinite increase in India. She alone could supply all our 
British looms. Let but the Indian ryot have fair play, and he 
will drive the American slave-producer altogether out of the 
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market. With peace, order, irrigation, and an improved land- 
tenure, India might become the cotton-field of the world. The 
cultivation of sugar, coffee, indigo, and all other tropical pro- 
ducts, might be extended in an equal degree; while the upland 
valleys of the Himalaya want only European capital and enter- 
prise to rival China in the produce of tea. We have it in our 
power, in fact, to create both supply and demand in India, and 
that is the most valuable privilege which can be held by any 
commercial people. 

The financial value of India is not less real than its commercial 
worth. In dispensing its revenue of twenty-seven millions, we 
provide employment to a large number of our countrymen, and 
thus add to the general wealth of the nation. No fewer than 
10,000 British officers, of the higher grade, are to be numbered 
in the civil and military service of the Government, whose incomes 
range from 200/. to 25,0001. a year. All these are well-born and 
educated men, of the middle classes, who find an honourable 
provision out of the resources of India. The total sum they 
draw yearly cannot be less than six or seven millions sterling. 
We have not included the European common soldiers, of whom 
there were 30,000 before the mutiny, and there will be, in future, 
at least 70,000 or 80,000. All these are maintained out of the 
Indian Treasury, at a cost which must hereafter exceed 3,000,0001. 
Again, there are the pensions granted to retired officers, officers’ 
widows and children, in the two services, which are contributed 
by India and expended in England. In round numbers, we 
shall not be far wrong if we estimate the direct worth of India 
to Englishmen of all classes at not less than 10,000,000/. This 
is a magnificent subsidy for one country to pay another; and 
though we cannot agree with M. de Valbezen, that but for this 
resource England would not have survived the trials of 1793 and 
1848, we must allow that it is an important item of the account 
between India and England. 

To prove the political worth of India is like proving greatness 
to be great, or power, powerful. An empire larger and more 
populous than France, Austria, Spain, and Prussia put together— 
with a revenue of twenty-seven millions—with full means within 
itself of defence and offence—situated so as to command all Asia 
and the whole ocean from the African continent to the Malayan 
peninsula, and guarded by an impassable mountain rampart on 
all the sides of contact with the rest of the world, is already a 
great political power. Under British rule and influence, it is an 
extension, so to speak, of Great Britain. That it is an important 
element of our imperial prestige, is proved by the envy and 
eupidity which it inspires among our continental rivals. They at 
least know the value of India, if we do not. They have, 
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indeed, so high a notion of its worth as to believe that it is in- 
dispensable to our greatness—which is yet not true ; for England 
is not great because she has India, but she has India because she 
is great. Our Eastern empire is not the cause, but the conse- 
quence of our power ; yet being ours, we are the gainers by all its 
intrinsic worth. 

On moral grounds, the retention of India is to be justified by 
every consideration of duty towards its subject races. We have 
conquered them, and the only reparation we can make is to rule 
them, To give them back to their princes, even were it prac- 
ticable, would be neither right in morals nor in policy. It would 
be to give them back to anarchy and misrule. Mr. Richard 
Congreve, indeed, in the name of the Positive Philosophy, de- 
mands of us, with a great deal of solemnity, to “ withdraw from 
our occupation of India within the shortest period compatible with 
due arrangement for the security of European life and property.” 
The suggestion is offered by Mr. Congreve to “the service of 
Humanity ;” but Humanity, exoterically understood, requires of 
us no such Quixotic folly. It calls us to a policy the very 
opposite of that proposed by “the disciple of Auguste Comte.” 
We cannot abandon India, in justice to its subject millions. We 
must look our destiny in the face, and accept the dispensation 
which by so many signs and wonders has called us to the 
government of India. Our title to India has but one condi- 
tion attached to it—that we should govern in the spirit of 
justice and in the cause of civilization—looking to the good of 
the people, and exercising our power to their and our reciprocal 
advantage. 

It is with these views of our moral obligations to India that 
we come, in conclusion, to the consideration of the defects of 
the present Government, with suggestions of amendment for the 
future. Of the existing system, the predominant vices are its 
hollowness, artificiality, and unfitness. Grown out of a narrow 
commercial monopoly, whose sole principle was self-interest, it 
bears on it all the marks of its origin. It has never been able to 
keep pace with the rapid march of events which converted the 
East India Company into a sovereign power, and its factories into 
an empire. As a mere governing machine, looking on India as a 
commercial property, it is perfect, within the narrow circle it has 
preseribed for itself. There never was, perhaps, so complete a 
bureaucracy in the world as the Indian Civil Service. Yet the 
system had no root in the country—no hold upon the people. 
This is proved by the singular facility with which the country 
fell away from us when the Sepoys revolted. With the native 
army there seemed to perish the whole fabric of the Indian Go- 
Yernment—the work of a century. Whole districts relapsed into 
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their normal savagery, the moment the English magistrate and 
the English collector left their cutcherries. Then was seen how 
thin a crust of the European overlay the Hindoo and the Mus- 
sulman. 

The truth is, our connexion with India has been too much an 
affair of the tax-gatherer and the tax-payer. It is only within 
these last half-a-dozen years that we have taken any steps in ad- 
vance of the immediate business with which we were occupied 
—that of money-making. The resources of the empire have 
been left almost untouched, and are scarcely known even to its 
rulers. Very lately, we have aroused ourselves to the construc- 
tion of canals and railroads, but even now we have a President 
of the Board of Control who complains that railroads have been 
“pushed forward too eagerly!” Yet in some points of our ad- 
ministration, we have fallen into the opposite error. We have 
governed “not wisely, but too well.” We have introduced our 
super-refined notions of law and justice among a people the most 
corrupt of all semi-barbarians. We have been delicate where we 
should have been rough, and lenient where we should have been 
rigorous. While, in our extreme anxiety to respect all our sub- 
jects’ prejudices, we have not hesitated to manage their temples 
and to maintain their priests—to make our Christian soldiers 
stand guard over their idols, and to fire salutes in their honour— 
to clothe and adorn their gods, and, in some cases, to re-establish 
those which had been forgotten—to humour every antique 
superstition and every musty prejudice—and to shut the gate 
against European ideas and principles. The greatest dependency 
of Britain is excluded from all benefit from British civilization. 
It is true we train up Young India to read Shakspeare and inter- 
pret Bacon, but we prevent all communion between India and 
England, face to face. In the pious endeavour to keep “ India 
for the Indians,” we have kept India for the India House, and the 
Indians from the English. After an intercourse of a century, 
this nation has left no perceptible impression on the races of its 
dominion. Our art, our science, our industry and enterprise, 
have found no outlet in India. And this is the result of that 
“traditionary policy” which holds that India is the exclusive 
property of the Indian Government, and that no private Eng- 
lishman has any right to be in the country. The keeping out of 
“interlopers” is, indeed, one of the main cares of the Indian 
Civil Service. Interlopers and adventurers themselves, they guard 
their domain as jealously as a country nobleman guards his pre- 
serves. They will have no distinction between European and 
native—they make laws to discourage European settlement—and 
they look coldly on railroads, because they will open up the 
country to the dreaded “interloper.” Indeed, the one great and 
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notable defect of the present system of Indian Government is 
that it does not recognise the interest which the English people 
have in their empire of India. 

Yet, before all reforms, this is the reform most urgently needed 
—viz., to open India to the English people. A closer communion 
between the two countries is what is wanted. India must be as 
free to British occupation as any other portion of our dominions ; 
otherwise, we can never rightly fulfil our duty to the subject 
races. Our duty is, to carry European civilization into India— 
to communicate the intelligence of the West—to spread know- 
ledge, and art, and science. It can be no longer permitted to a 
handful of men to keep the keys of India, and to admit or 
exclude the free adventurers of our nation at their pleasure. The 
advantages of an unrestricted intercourse will be at least as much 
experienced by the people of India as by the people of England. 
The true policy would be, therefore, to encourage the entrance of 
Europeans into India by all allowable means; to facilitate the 
employment of European capital, and the exertion of European 
enterprise, and even to promote European colonization. There 
can be no doubt that the presence of individual British industry 
would conduce vastly to the benefit of the native population— 
morally, by the communication of British ideas and feelings; 
and materially, by the enhancement of the value of every kind 
of property. There is no country in the world, perhaps, whose 
native resources have been so little cultivated as those of India. 
Yet let the resources of India be fairly made known, and made 
available to the British people—let it be understood how splendid 
a field is presented in India for the investment of British capital, 
and let no impediments be placed in the way of British enterprise, 
and we should quickly see what glorious fruit our Indian empire can 
bear. For European colonization, the country may not generally 
be fit; but there are millions of acres within the bounds of our 
dominion, where the climate and soil offer no obstacles to 
English settlers. The whole extent of the Himalayan pro- 
vinces from Darjeeling northward and westward to the Huzara 
hills, might be advantageously occupied by immigrants from 
England ; and the cultivation of tea, which has been proved to 
be eminently successful in these districts, might furnish them a 
profitable employment. The valley called the Deyrah Dhoon, 
now almost entirely waste, would alone maintain a very large 
European population, having a salubrious climate and luxuriant 
soil; and in the Punjaub, and other parts of India, there are 
other localities well fitted for the European settler, and whose 
settlement would be attended with incalculable benefit to the 
country. In a political point of view, these European colonies 
would be so many rallying points in time of danger; and, under 
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any circumstances, they would be a valuable source of strength 
to the British Government. Lastly, the presence of English 
settlers would be a check upon bad government; and that is, 
perhaps, the secret reason of the present antipathy to “ inter- 
lopers.” 

The Government itself must be so amended as to be less exclu- 
sive and more responsible. The close system of ruling by a cove- 
nanted body of servants might have been suitable to an age when 
the Government itself was a monopoly; but it is no longer in 
accordance with an enlightened view of our present duty to India. 
We must have more Europeans in the service, and they need not 
be so extravagantly paid. We have ourselves seen a district as 
large as Scotland, and much more populous, ruled, with almost 
absolute authority, by a youth of twenty-six, who could barely 
express his wants in the native language. Such spectacles are 
but too common under the present system, and they are a crying 
scandal to the British name. We shall never understand the 
character of the people we rule unless we establish ourselves in 
closer and more frequent communion with them, and that can 
only be done through an extended European agency. Of 
native agency, which is only another name for corruption, 
tyranny, and deceit, the less we have the better for the people. 
Of all the absurd things which have been said or done for 
India, there is none more absurd than the cry which demands 
a share of the government for the natives. It is a most dan- 
gerous fallacy to suppose that India can be governed by any 
but Europeans, so long as it is British India. We must not 
abdicate our functions if we would retain the country. Nor is 
there a more mischievous policy than that which pretends to 
establish a moral equality between the native and the European. 
We have won the country by virtue of our superiority, and we 
must retain it on the same theory. If we are only equal to those 
we conquered, we ought not to pretend to rule them; and if we 
once convince them that we are no longer their superiors, we may 
be assured that they will profit by that conviction. 

Yet we would not be understood to advocate any policy which 
requires the degradation of the Indian people. The true princi- 
ples of government for India are those which were carried out 
with such admirable success by Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, and 
by the Lawrences in the Punjaub. Those two provinces afford 
us perfect models of what our Indian government should be; yet 
in neither case was there any recourse to harsh measures. The 
men who ruled, let it appear that they did rule. They were no 
pragmatical pedants—no slaves of use-and-wont—no philoso- 
phers, perhaps. They did not import the crude ideas of a highly 
polished nation, and force them upon a barbarous people. They 
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did not cut their blocks with razors, but hewed them with the 
strong hand, and with such rude means as were fittest for the 
work. And it is upon such is ay that we should rule India, 
if we are to rule it to any good. La main de fer et le gant de 
soie—these are what we want. 

As to the rest, the one great reform which is necessary, and 
we trust inevitable, is the abolition of the double government. 
The connexion between India and England must be maintained 
in a manner more direct and open. We must know who really 
governs India. As for the East India Company, its main func- 
tion of late seems to have been that of “ buffer” to her Majesty's 
Administration. As an institution for shielding Somebody or 
Somebody's cousin, it is perfect; but as an engine of government, 
adapted to the present state of popular intelligence, it is a cum- 
brous and obstructive anomaly. With all respect, therefore, to 
its historical antecedents, and with full allowance for its many 
services to the State, we cannot see any one reason for the 
maintenance of the East India Company. And there is some- 
thing irresistibly ludicrous in the charge of ingratitude which an 
able weekly contemporary (the Saturday Review) would fix on 
those who desire the Company's dissolution. We cannot be 
grateful to a shadow, or indulge in any tender feeling towards an 
impersonality. We might as well be invited to be sentimental 
over the Board of Green Cloth, or weep for the Woods and 
Forests. Any vitality the East India Company once possessed, 
was extinguished in 1833. It has now no soul and only half 
a body. In its best days it was only a vehicle of national 
enterprise—one of the many forms of British energy. It has 
done its work, and it may now be removed, without any im- 
putation on the national gratitude, or any injustice to indi- 
vidual rights. And the proprietors of East India Stock have 
no more claim to the appointment of the rulers of India than 
the holders of the Three per Cents to the nomination of her 
Majesty's Ministers. 

While advocating the abolition of the East India Company, we 
would by no means have it understood that we are favour- 
able to the Board of Control. Cannon-row is as obnoxious 
to us as Leadenhall-street; nor’ can we regard the prospect 
of a VeErNoN-SmiTH dictatorship without the liveliest feel- 
ings of alarm. What is desired for the good government of 
India is, free opinion in London and free action at Calcutta. 
Let a Secretary of State for India be appointed, who should, if 
possible, be something better than a mere placeman of the go- 
verning class. Let him be assisted by a Council of twelve or 
twenty-four, one-half of the members of which should be men of 
Indian experience—ex-Indian civilians, military officers, settlers, 
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or merchants; and at least one-half having seats in Parlia- 
ment. The Council should not be subject to removal at every 
change of Ministry, but should hold their places for periods of 
five or seven years. The great object is, to prevent the Indian 
appointments becoming the political prizes of party. The one 
redeeming feature of the East India Company was, that it was 
totally disconnected with home politics, and was beyond the 
influence of party feeling. And, unless careful provision be 
made for securing the perfect political independence of the Indian 
Government, we shall have cause to rue the day even of the 
abolition of the East India Company. 

The Administration in India itself should be left as much as 
possible unfettered in its action by the Council at home. The 
present farce of a mixed representative Legislature must be enacted 
no longer. To talk of representative institutions for India is 
mere drivelling. No country was ever more unfit for a repre- 
sentative system. By great care and the most tender nursing, it 
is possible to get a daisy to bloom in Bengal ; and, perhaps, under 
a combination of the highest skill and the rarest good luck, an 
acorn might be persuaded to sprout; but to transplant a British 
Parliament into India is the most desperate enterprise which can 
employ the industry of man. No Government that is forced is 
good for any country. It must grow out of the soil, or it will 
bear no fruit. In India, the theory of Government is, and must 
be, simple despotism. The only choice for us is between a 
despotism of brute force, and one of reason and justice. 

As to the army in India, it is scarcely needful to insist that it 
should in future be mainly an European force. Not fewer than 
eighty thousand European soldiers should be maintained in the 
country, if we would not make mutiny periodical, like the cholera. 
Yet, we cannot altogether dispense with a native force. Sepoys 
we must have, for the performance of military duties which could 
not so well be done, in the Indian climate, by Europeans; yet 
we can no longer employ the high-caste Sepoys of Oude and 
Rohilcund. We must make use of other material ; and we have it 
to our hand in the Seikhs, the Goorkhas, the Affghans, the Arabs, 
the Coles, the Bheels, and the other exceptional races of India, 
which have no sympathy with the mass of the population and 
would readily take service under us. At the same time, we must 
not confide entirely in Seikhs or Goorkhas, any more than in 
the Poorbeahs. They are savages all, and one may be spoilt 
and turn traitor as well as another. Our true policy should be 
to play off race against race, and caste against caste—to recruit 
indiscriminately among the population, and to keep the native 
army duly subservient to the European. Above all things, we 
must understand clearly that if British India is an empire of 
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opinion, the opinion is not only the opinion of justice and 
clemency, but the opinion of force. To back our moral prestige, 
we must have material force. 

In conclusion, we may briefly notice some of the works at the 
head of our article which have served us as a text for this review 
of the past and future of our Indian empire. ‘The Present 
Crisis in India” is an intelligent and well-considered pamphlet, 
by the author of “ Our North-West Frontier,” whose views are 
almost identical with those we have advocated. Miss Martineau’s 
book, as a manual of information on Indian history, is the best 
which is yet accessible to the British public. Written in a spirit 
of thorough impartiality, it is free from the vulgar prejudices 
which disfigure so many “popular” works on the subject. A 
thoroughly sensible and far-seeing view of the Indian question is 
expressed in Mr. Campbell’s “ Letter to Lord Palmerston,” 
written at an early stage of the mutiny. Mr. Campbell is a 
valuable witness, as representing the independent European 
interest, apart from the services. General Jacob writes like 
the bold, dashing soldier he is, laying bare, with merciless 
skill, the defects in the Bengal army which have led imme- 
diately to the mutiny. General Tucker is less downright, 
having less to say. The author of the “ Mutiny in the Bengal 
Army” is a strenuous advocate and apologist for the Sepoy—a 
very natural and even laudable feeling in those who have served 
with native soldiers. Qui Hi is bitter against the Court of 
Directors, and makes the mutiny to have sprung from “ red-tape 
and routine.” Mr. Hyde Clarke does good service by pointing 
out localities for European colonization in the hilly districts of 
India. M. de Valbezen and Baron von Orlich represent the intel- 
ligent foreigners, who form our contemporary posterity on this 
occasion. They are both good and competent witnesses, and 
their testimony is altogether favourable to the character of the 
British rule in India. Lastly, we have Mr. Richard Congreve, a 
disciple, he tells us, of Auguste Comte, who is impelled by a 
strong sense of the duty he owes to Humanity at this crisis to 
propose that we should give up India altogether, as the only 
sacrifice acceptable to the Positive Philosophy !—Throughout 
this article our reasons for dissenting from Mr. Congreve’s pro- 
position are sufficiently manifest; but though we think the 
Positive Philosophy has much to answer for when it brings a 
man of his capacity to make such a proposal, we cordially concur 
inall he says concerning the attempt to convert Hindoos and 
Mahommedans to Christianity, and commend his cogent remarks 
to the attention of our readers. 


(Vol. LXIX. No. CKXXV.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XII. No. I. 
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1. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applica- 
tions to Social Philosophy. By John Stuart Mill. Fourth 
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2. The Elements of Political Economy. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. London: Longman and Co. 1857. 


8. On the Bank Charter Act of 1844, its Principles and Opera- 
tion; with Suggestions for an Improved Administration of 
the Bank of England. By Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. London: 
Longman and Co. 1856. 

4, Capital, Currency, and Banking. By James Wilson, Esq, 

_ MP. 


MONG unmitigated rogues, mutual trust is impossible, 
Among people of absolute integrity, mutual trust would be 
unlimited. These are truisms. Given a nation made up entirely 
of liars and thieves, and all trade between its members must be 
carried on either by barter or by a currency of intrinsic value: 
nothing in the shape of promiscs to pay can pass in place of 
actual payments; for, by the hypothesis, such promises being 
never fulfilled, will not be taken. On the other hand, given a 
nation of perfectly honest men—men as careful of the rights of 
others as of their own—and nearly all trade between its members 
may be carried on by memoranda of debts and claims, eventually 
written off against each other in the books of bankers; seeing 
that as, by the hypothesis, no man will ever issue more memo- 
randa of debts than his goods and his claims will liquidate, his 
paper will pass current for whatever it represents: coin will be 
needed only to furnish a measure of value, and for those small 
transactions for which it is physically the most convenient, 
These we take to be self-evident truths, ° 

From them follows the obvious corollary, that, in a nation neither 
wholly honest nor wholly dishonest, there may, and eventually 
will, be established a mixed currency—a currency partly of in- 
trinsic value, and partly of credit-value. The ratio between the 
quantities of these two kinds of currency will be determined by 8 
combination of several causes. 

Supposing that there is no legislative meddling, which may of 
course disturb the natural balance, it is clear from what has 
already been said, that, fundamentally, the proportion of coin to 
paper will depend upon the ‘average conscientiousness of the 
people. Daily experience must ever be teaching each citizen 
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which other citizens. he can put confidence in, and which not, 
Daily experience must also ever be teaching him how far this 
confidence may-be carried. And thus, from personal experiment, 
and from current opinion which results from the experiments of 
others, every one must learn, more or less truly, what credit may 
safely be given. If all find that their neighbours are little to be 
trusted, but few promises to pay will circulate. And the circula- 
tion of promises to pay will increase as fast as all find that the 
fulfilment of trading engagements becomes more certain. 

. The degree of honesty characterizing a community being thus 
the first regulator of a credit currency, the second is the degree 
of prudence. Other things equal, it is manifest that among 
a sanguine, speculative people, promissory payments will be taken 
more readily, and will therefore circulate more largely, than 
among a cautious people. Two men having exactly the same 
experiences of mercantile risks, will, under the same circum- 
stances, respectively give credit and refuse it, if they be respec- 
tively rash and circumspect. And, manifestly, two nations thus 
contrasted in prudence will be similarly contrasted in the relative 
quantities of notes and bills in circulation among them: or, rather, 
they will not be similarly contrasted in this respect, but much 
more contrasted ; seeing that the prevailing incautiousness will 
not only entail an undue readiness on the part of each citizen to 
give credit, but also an undue readiness to risk his own capital 
in speculations, and a consequent undue demand for credit from 
others. There will be both an inoreased pressure for credit, and 
a diminished resistance ; and therefore a more than proportionate 
excess of paper currency. Of this national characteristic and its 
pai we have a conspicuous example in the United 

tates. 

To these comparatively permanent moral causes, on which the 
ordinary ratio of hypothetical to real money in a community de- 
pends, have to be added certain temporary moral and physical 
causes which produce temporary variations in the ratio. The 
degree of prudence displayed by any people is liable to more or 
less fluctuation. In railway manias and the like, we see that 
irrational expectations, based upon inadequate evidence, may 
spread through a whole nation, and lead its members to give and 
take credit almost recklessly. But the chief causes of temporary 
variation are those which directly affect the quantity of avail- 
able capital. Wars, deficient harvests, or losses consequent on 
the misfortunes of other nations, will, by impoverishing the com- 
munity, inevitably lead to an increase in the ratio of promissory 
Payments to actual payments. For what must be done by the 
citizen whose losses disable him from meeting his engagements ? 


~—the shopkeeper whose custom has greatly fallen off in conse- 
P2 
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quence of the high price of bread ; the manufacturer whose goods 
lie in -his warerooms unsaleable; the merchant whose foreign 
correspondents fail him? As the proceeds of his business do not 
suftice to liquidate the claims upon him that-are falling’ due, he - 
is compelled either to find other means of liquidating them, or to 
stop payment. Rather than stop payment, he will, of course, 
make temporary sacrifices—will give high terms to whoever will 
furnish him with the desired means. If, by depositing securities 
with his banker, he can get a loan at an advanced rate of interest, 
well. If not, by offering an adequate temptation, he may mort- 
gage his property to some one having good credit; who either 
gives bills, or draws on his banker for the sum agreed on. In 
either case, extra promises to pay are issued; or, if the difficulty 
is met by accommodation-bills, the same result follows. And in 
proportion to the number of citizens obliged to resort to one or 
other of these expedients, must be the increase of promissory 
payments in circulation. Reduce the proposition to its most 
general terms, and it becomes self-evident. Thus:—All bank- 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange, &c., are so many memoranda 
of claims: no matter what may be the technical distinctions 
among them on which upholders of the “ currency principle” 
seek to establish their dogma, they every one of them come within 
this definition. Under the ordinary state of things, the amount 
of available wealth in the hands, or at the command, of those 
concerned, suffices to meet these claims as they are severally pre- 
sented for payment; and they are paid either by an equivalent of 
intrinsic value, as coin, or by giving in place of them other me- 
moranda of claims on some body of undoubted solvency, as the 
Bank of England. But now let the amount of available wealth 
in the hands of the community be greatly diminished. Suppose a 
large portion of the necessaries of life, or coin, which is the most 
exchangeable equivalent of such necessaries, has been sent abroad 
to support an army, or to subsidize foreign states; or, suppose 
that there has been a failure in the crops of grain or potatoes; 
or, suppose that an extremely short supply of cotton has 
entailed a greatly diminished produce of exportable manufactures, 
and therefore of the consumable articles we purchase with such 
manufactures. Suppose, in short, that, for the time being, the 
nation is impoverished. What follows? It follows that a great 
proportion of the claims cannot be liquidated. And what must 
happen from their non-liquidation? It must happen that those 
unable to liquidate them will either fail, or they will redeem them 
by directly or indirectly giving in exchange certain memoranda 
of claims upon their stock-in-trade, houses, or land. That is, 
such of these claims as the deficient floating capital does not suf- 
fice to meet, are replaced by claims upon fixed capital. The 
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memoranda of claims which should have disappeared by liquida- 
tion, reappear in a new form; and the quantity of paper currency 
is increased. If the war, famine, or other cause of impoverish- 
ment continues, the process is repeated. Those who have no 
further fixed capital to mortgage, become bankrupt ; while those 
whose fixed capital admits, mortgage still further, and still 
further increase the promissory paymentsin circulation. Manifestly, 
if the members of a community whose annual returns but little 
more than suffice to meet their annual debts, suddenly lose part 
of their annual returns, they must become proportionately in debt 
to each other; and the documents expressive of debt must be 
proportionately multiplied. 

This 4 priori conclusion is in perfect harmony with mercantile 
experience. The last hundred years have furnished repeated 
illustrations of its truth. After the enormous export of gold in 
1795-6 for war loans to Germany, and to meet bills drawn on 
the Treasury by British agents abroad ; and after large advances 
made under a moral compulsion by the Bank of England to the 
Government; there followed an excessive issue of bank-notes. 
In 1796-7, there were failures of the’provincial banks, a panic in 
London, a run on the nearly exhausted Bank of England, and a 
suspension of cash-payments—a State-authorized refusal to redeem 
promises to pay. In 1800, the further impoverishment conse- 
quent on a bad harvest, joined with the legalized inconvertibility 
of bank-notes, entailed so great a multiplication of them 
as to cause their depreciation. During the temporary peace 
of 1802, the country partly recovered itself; and the Bank 
of England would have liquidated the claims on it, had the 
Government allowed. On the subsequent resumption of war, the 
phenomenon was repeated: as in later times it has been on each 
occasion when the community, carried away by irrational hopes, 
has locked up an undue proportion of its capital in permanent 
works. Moreover, we have still more conclusive illustrations— 
illustrations of the sudden cessation of commercial distress and 
bankruptcy, resulting from a sudden increase of credit circulation. 
When, in 1793, there came a general crash, mainly due to an 
unsafe banking system which had grown up in the provinces in 
consequence of the Bank of England monopoly—when the pres- 
sure, extending to London, had become so great as to alarm the 
Bank directors and cause them suddenly to restrict their issues, 
thereby producing a frightful multiplication of bankruptcies ; the 
Government (to mitigate an evil indirectly produced by legisla- 
tion) determined to issue Exchequer Bills to such as could give 
adequate security. That is, they allowed hard-pressed citizens to 
mortgage their fixed capital for an equivalent of State promises 
to pay, with which to liquidate the demands on them. The effect 
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was magical. . 2,202,0001. only of Exchequer Bills were re- 
quired. The consciousness that loans would be had, in many 
cases prevented them from being needed. The panic Quickly 
subsided. And the loans were all shortly repaid. In 1825, again, 
when the Bank of England, after having intensified a panic by 
extreme restriction of. its issues, suddenly changed its policy and 
in four days advanced 5,000,000/. notes on all sorts of securities, 
the panic at once ceased. 

And now, mark two important truths: one of them, indeed, 
already indicated in the foregoing paragraph. Observe, in the 
first place, that this expansion of paper circulation which natu- 
rally takes place in times of impoverishment or commercial diffi- 
culty, is highly salutary. This issuing of securities for future 
payment when there does not exist the wherewith for immedjate 
payment is a means of mitigating national disasters that would 
élse be far more severe. In few words, the process amounts to 4 
postponement of trading engagements that cannot at once be 
met. And the alternative questions to be asked respecting it are 
—Shall all the merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, &c., who, 
by unwise investments, or war, or famine, or great losses abroad, 
have been in part deprived of the means of meeting the claims 
upon them, be allowed to mortgage their fixed capital to a bank 
in return for promises to pay of equivalent value ? or, by being 
debarred from so issuing memoranda of claims on their fixed 
capital, shall they be made bankrupt ? On the one hand, if they 
are permitted to avail themselves of that credit which their fellow- 
citizens willingly give them on the strength of the proffered 
securities, most of them will tide over their difficulties: im virtue 
of that accumulation of surplus capital ever going on, they will 
be able, by-and-by, to liquidate their debts in full. On the other 
hand, if, as they must else be, they are forthwith made bankrupt, 
carrying with them others, and these again others, there follows, 
in the first place, a most disastrous loss to all the creditors : pro- 
perty to an immense amount being peremptorily sold at a time 
when there can be comparatively few able to buy, must go at a 
great sacrifice ; and those who in a year or two would have been 
paid in fall, must be content with 10s. in the pound. Added to 
which evil comes the still greater one—an extensive damage to 
the organization of society. Numerous importing, producing, and 
distributing establishments are swept away ; tens of thousands of 
their dependents are left without work ; and before the industrial 
fabric can be repaired, a long time must elapse, much labour must 
lie idle, and great distress be borne. Between these alternatives 
who, then, can pause? Let this spontaneous remedial process 
follow its own course, and the evil will be either staved-off and in 
great measure eventually escaped, or will be spread little by 
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little over a considerable period. Stop this remedial process, 
and the whole evil, falling at once on society, will bring wide- 
spreadauin and misery. | 

The second of these important truths which we have to note, is 
that an expanded circulation of promises to pay, caused by abso- 
lute or relative impoverishment, contracts to its normal limits as 
fast as the need for expansion disappears. For the very condi- 
tions of the case imply, that all who have mortgaged their fixed 
capital to obtain the means of meeting their engagements, have 
done so on very unfavourable terms; and are therefore under a 
strong stimulus to redeem their mortgages as quickly as possible. 
Every one who at a time of commercial pressure gets a loan from 
a bank, has to pay a high rate of interest. Hence, as fast as 
prosperity returns, and his profits accumulate, he is glad to escape 
this heavy tax by repaying the loan: in doing which he takes 
back to the bank as large a number of its promises to pay as he 
originally received ; and so diminishes the’ note-circulation as 
much as his original transaction had increased it. 

Thus we see that the balance of a mixed currency is, under all 
circumstances, self-adjusting. Suppesing considerations of phy- 
sical convenience out of the question, the average ratio of paper 
to coin is primarily dependent on the average trustworthiness of 
the people, and secondarily dependent on their average prudence. 
When, in consequence of unusual prosperity, there is an unusual 
increase in the number of mercantile transactions, there is a cor- 
responding increase in the quantity of currency, both metallic and 
paper, to meet the requirement. And when from war, famine, or 
over-investment, the available wealth in the hands of citizens is 
insufficient to pay their debts to each other, the memoranda of 
debts in circulation acquire an increased ratio to the quantity of 
gold; to decrease again as fast as the excess of debts can be 
liquidated. 

That these self-regulating processes act but imperfectly, is 
doubtless true. With an imperfect humanity, they cannot act 
otherwise than imperfectly. People who are dishonest, or rash, 
or stupid, will inevitably suffer the penalties of dishonesty, or 
rashness, or stupidity. If any think that by some patent legis- 
lative mechanism a society of bad citizens. can be made to work 
together as well as a society of good ones, we shall not take 
pains to show them the contrary. If any think that the dealings 
of men deficient in uprightness and prudence, may be so regu- 
lated by cunningly-devised Acts of Parliament as to secure the 
effects of uprightness and prudence, we have nothing to say to 
them. Or if there are any (and we fear there are numbers) 
who think that in times of commercial difficulty, resulting from 
impoverishment or other natural causes, the evil can be staved-off 
by some ministerial sleight of hand, we despair of convincing 
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them that the thing is impossible. See it. or not, however, the 
truth is, that the State can do none of these things. As we shall 
show, the State can, and sometimes does, produce commercial 
disasters. As we shall also show, it can, and sometimes does, 
exacerbate the commetcial disasters otherwise produced. But 
while it can create and can make worse, it cannot prevent. 
All which the State has to do in the matter is to discharge its 
ordinary office—to administer justice. The enforcement of con- 
tracts is one of the functions included in its general function of 
maintaining the rights of citizens. And among other contracts 
which it is called on to enforce, are the contracts expressed on 
credit-documents—bills of exchange, cheques, bank-notes. If 
any one issues a promise to pay, either on demand or at specified 
date, and does not fulfil that promise, the State, when appealed to 
by the creditor, is bound‘ in its protective capacity to obtain ful- 
filment of it, at whatever cost to the debtor; or such partial ful- 
filment of it as his effects suffice for. The State's duty in the 
case of the currency, as in other cases, is sternly to threaten the 
penalty of bankruptcy on all who make engagements which they 
cannot meet ; and sternly to inflict the penalty when called on by 
those aggrieved. If it falls short of this, mischief ensues. If it 
exceeds this, mischief ensues. Let us glance at the facts. 


Had we space to trace in detail the history of the Bank of 
England—to show how the privileges contained in its first charter 
were bribes given by a distressed Government in want of a large 
loan—how, soon afterwards, the law which forbad a partnership of 
more than six persons from becoming bankers, was passed to 
prevent the issue of notes by the South-Sea Company, and so to 
preserve the Bank monopoly—how the continuance of State- 
favours to the Bank corresponded with the continuance of the 
Bank’s claims on the State; we should see that, from the first, 
banking legislation has been an organized injustice. But passing 
over earlier periods, let us begin with the events that closed the 
last century. Our rulers of that day had entered into a war— 
whether with adequate reason need not here be discussed. They 
had lent vast sums in gold to their allies. They had demanded 
large advances from the Bank of England, which the Bank dared 
not refuse. They had thus necessitated an excessive issue of 
notes by the Bank. That is, they had so greatly diminished the 
floating capital of the community, that engagements could not 
be met ; and an immense number of promises to pay teok the 
place of actual payments. Soon after, the fulfilment of these 
promises became so difficult that it was forbidden by law, and 
cash-payments were suspended. Now for all these results—for the 
national impoverishment, and consequent abnormal state of the 
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currency, the State was responsible. How much of the blame lay 
with the governing classes, and how much with the nation at 
large, we do not pretend to say. What it concerns us here to 
note is, that the calamity resulted from the acts of the ruling 
power. When again, in 1802, after a short peace, the available 
capital of the community had so far increased that the redemption 
of promises to pay became possible, and the Bank of England was 
anxious to begin redeeming them, the legislature interposed its 
veto; and so continued the evils of an inconvertible paper 
currency after they would naturally have ceased. Still more 
disastrous, however, were the results that by-and-bye ensued from 
State-meddlings. Cash-payments having been suspended—the 
Government, instead of enforcing all contracts, having tempo- 
rarily cancelled a great part of them, by saying to every banker, 
“You shall not be called upon to liquidate in coin the promises 
to pay your issue ;” the natural checks upon the multiplication of 
promises to pay disappeared. What resulted? Banks being no 
longer required to cash their notes in coin, and easily obtaining 
from the Bank of England supplies of its notes in exchange for 
fixed securities, were ready to make-advances to almost any extent. 
Not being obliged to raise their rate of discount in consequence of 
the diminution of their, available capital ; and reaping a profit by 
every loan (of notes) made on fixed capital; there atose both an 
abnormal facility of borrowing, and an abnormal desire to lend. © 
Thus there were fostered the wild speculations of 1809—specula- 
tions which were not only thus fostered, but were in great measure 
caused by the previous over-issue of notes; which, by further exag - 
gerating the natural rise of prices, increased the apparent profit- 
ableness of investments. And all this, be it remembered, took 
place at a time when there should have been a rigid economy—at 
a time of impoverishment consequent on continued war—at a time 
when, but for law-produced illusions, there would have been com- 
mercial straitness and a corresponding carefulness. Just when 
its indebtedness was unusually great, the community was induced 
still further to increase its indebtedness. Clearly, then, the pro- 
gressive accumulation and depreciation of promises to pay, and 
the commercial disasters which finally resulted from it in 1814- 
15-16, when ninety provincial banks broke and as many more 
were dissolved, were State-produced evils; partly due to a war 
which, whether necessary or not, was carried on by the Govern- 
ment, and greatly exacerbated by the currency regulations which 
that Government had made. 

Before passing to more recent facts, let us parenthetically 
notice the similarly-caused degradation of the currency which had 
previously arisen in Ireland. When examined by a parliamentary 
committee in 1804, Mr. Colville, one of the directors of the Bank 
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of Ireland, stated that before the passing of the Irish Bank- 
Restriction Bill—the bill by which cash-payments were suspended 
—the directors habitually met any unusual demand for gold by 
diminishing their issues: that is to say, in the ordinary course of 
business, they raised their rate of discount whenever the demand 
enabled them, and so both. increased their profits and warded-off 
the danger of bankruptcy. During this unregulated period, their 
note-circulation was between £600,000 and £700,000. But as 
soon as by law they were guaranteed against the danger of 
bankruptcy, their circulation began rapidly to increase ; and very 
soon reached £3,000,000. The results, as proved before the 
committee, were these:~The exchange with England became 
greatly depressed; nearly all the good specie was exported to 
England; it was replaced in Dublin (where small notes could not 
be issued) by a base coinage, adulterated! to the extent of fifty per 
cent.; and elsewhere it was replaced by notes payable at twenty- 
one days’ date, issued by all sorts of persons, for sums down even 
as low as sixpence. And this excessive multiplication of small 
notes was necessitated by the impossibility of otherwise carrying 
on retail trade after the disappearance of the silver coinage. For 
these disastrous results, then, legislation was responsible. The 
swarms of “ silver-notes” resulted from the exportation of silver; 
the exportation of silver was due to the great depression of the 
exchange with England; this great depression arose from the 
excessive issue of notes by the Bank of Ireland; and this exces- 
sive issue followed from their legalized inconvertibility. Yet, 
though these facts were long ago established by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, the defenders of the “ currency-prin- 
ciple” are actually blind enough to cite this multiplication of six- 
penny promises to pay, as proving the evils of an unregulated 
currency ! 

Returning now to the case of the Bank of England, let us pass 
at once to the Act of 1844. While still a protectionist—while 
still a believer in the beneficence of law as a controller of com- 
merce—Sir Robert Peel took upon himself to stop the recurrence 
of monetary crises like those of 1825, 1836, and 1839, Over- 
looking the truth that, when not caused by the meddlings of legis- 
lators, these crises are either due to an absolute impoverishment, 
or else to a relative impoverishment consequent on speculative 
over-investment, and that for the imprudence causing this there 
is no remedy; he boldly proclaimed that “it is better to prevent 
the paroxysm than to excite it:” and he brought forward the Bank 
Act of 1844 as the means of prevention. How merciless has 
been Nature’s criticism on this remnant of Protectionism, we all 
know. The monetary sliding-scale has been as great a failure a8 
its prototype. Within three years arose one of these crises 
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which were to have been prevented. Within another ten years 
has arisen a second of these crises. And on both occasions this 
intended safeguard has so intensified the evil, that a temporary 
repeal of it has been imperative. 

We should have thought that, even without facts, any one with 
a modicum of sense must have seen that it is impossible by Act 
of Parliament to prevent imprudent people from domg impru- 
dent things; and, if facts were needed, we should have thought 
that our commercial history up to 1844 supplied a sufficiency. 
But intellects paralysed by a superstitious faith in State-ordi- 
nances, cannot appreciate such facts. And we doubt not that 
even now, though there have been two glaring failures of this 
professed check on over-speculation—though the evidence con- 
clusively shows that the late commercial catastrophes have had 
nothing whatever to do with the issue of bank-notes, but, as in 
the case of the Western Bank of Scotland, occurred along with 
diminished issues—and though in Hamburgh, where the “ cur- 
tency principle” has been rigidly carried out to the very letter, 
there has been a worse crisis than anywhere else ; yet there will 
still be plenty of believers in the efficiency of Sir R. Peel's pro- 
phylactie. 

But, as already said, the measure has not only failed; it has 
made worse the panics it was to have warded off. And it was 
sure to do this. As shown at the outset, the multiplication of 
promises to pay that occurs at a period of impoverishment caused 
by war, famine, over-investment, or losses abroad, is a salutary 
process of mitigation—is a mode of postponing actual payments 
till actual payments are possible—is a preventive of wholesale 
bankruptcy —is a spontaneous act of self-preservation. We 
pointed out, not only that this is an @ priort conclusion ; but 
that many facts in our own mercantile history illustrate at once 
the naturalness, the benefits, the necessity of it. And if this 
conclusion needs enforcing by further evidence, we have it in the 
recent events at Hamburgh. In that city, there are no notes in 
circulation but such as are represented by an actual equivalent of 
bullion or jewels in the bank: no one is allowed, as with us, to 
obtain bank promises to pay in return for securities. Hence it 
resulted that when the Hamburgh merchants, lacking their re~ 
mittances from abroad, were suddenly deprived of the wherewith 
to meet their engagements; and were prevented by law from 
getting bank promises to pay by pawning their property; bank- 
Tuptcy swept them away wholesale. And what finally happened? 
To prevent universal ruin, the Government was obliged to deeree 
that all bills of exchange coming due should have a month's 
grace; and that there should be immediately formed a State Dis- 
count Bank—an office for issuing State promises to pay in return 
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for securities. That is, having first by its restrictive law ruined 
a host of merchants, the Government was obliged to legalize that 
postponement of payments, which, but for its law, would have 
spontaneously taken place. With such further confirmations of. 
an a@ priori conclusion, can it be doubted that our late commer- 
cial difficulties were intensified by the measure of 1844? Is it 
not, indeed, notorious among all who know anything of City 
affairs, that the progressively increasing demand for accommoda- 
tion, was in great part due to the conviction that, in consequence 
of the Bank Act, there would shortly be no accommodation at all’? 
Does not every London merchant know that hosts of his neigh- 
bours who had bills coming due, and who saw that by the time 
they were due the Bank would discount only at still higher rates, 
or not at all, decided to lay in beforehand the means of meeting 
those bills? Is it not an established fact, that the hoarding thus 
induced not only rendered tke pressure on the Bank greater 
than it would otherwise have been, but, by taking both gold and 
notes out of circulation, made its issues temporarily useless to 
the general public? Did it not happen in this case, as in 1793 
and 1825, that when at last restriction was removed, the mere con- 
sciousness that loans could be had, itself prevented them from 
being required? And, indeed, is not the simple fact that the 
panic quickly subsided when the Act was suspended, sufficient 
proof that the Act had, in great measure, produced it ? 

See, then, for what we have to thank legislative ‘meddling. 
During ordinary times Sir R. Peel’s Act, by obliging the Bank 
of England, and occasionally provincial banks, to keep a larger 
stock of gold than they would otherwise have kept (and if it has 
not done this it has done nothing), has inflicted a tax on the 
nation to the extent of the interest on such portion of the gold 
currency as was in excess of the need: a tax which, in the course 
of the last thirteen years, has probably amounted to some millions. 
-And then, on the two occasions when there have arisen the crises 
that were to have been prevented, the Act, after having exacer- 
bated the pressure, made bankrupt a great number of respectable 
firms who would else have stood, and increased the distress not 
only of the trading but of the working population, has been 
twice abandoned at the moment when its beneficence was to 
have been conspicuous. It has been a cost, a mischief, and 8 
failure. Yet, such is the prevailing insanity, that, judging from 
appearances, it will be maintained ! 

“ But,” ask our opponents, “shall the Bank be allowed to let 
gold drain out of the country without check? Shall it have per- 
mission to let its reserve of gold diminish so greatly as to risk 
the convertibility of its.notes? Shall it be cnabled_ recklessly 
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to increase its issues, and so produce a depreciated’ paper cur- 
rency ?” 

Really, in these Free-trade days, it seems strange to have to 
answer questions like these; and, were it not for the confusion 
-of facts and ideas that legislation has produced, it would be in- 
excusable to ask them. é 

In the first place, the common notion that the draining of 
gold out of the country is intrinsically, and in all cases, an evil, 
is nothing but a political superstition—a superstition in part 
descended from the antique fallacy that money is the only wealth, 
and in part from the maxims of.an artificial, law-produced state 
of things, under which the exportation of gold really was a sign 
of a corrupted currency: wé mean, during the suspension of cash 
payments. Law having cancelled millions of contracts which it 
was its duty to enforce—law having absolved bankers from liqui- 
dating their promises in coin, having rendered it needless to keep 
a stock of coin with which to liquidate them, and having thus 
taken away that natural check which prevents the over-issue and 
depreciation of notes—law having partly suspended that home 
demand for gold which ordinarily. competes with and balances 
the foreign demand ; there resulted an abnormal exportation of 
gold. By-and-bye, it was seen that this efflux of gold was a con- 
sequence of the over-issue of notes; and that the accompanying 
high price of gold, as paid for in notes, proved the depreciation 
of notes. s And then it became an established doctrine, that an 
adverse state of the foreign exchanges, indicating a drain of gold, 
was significant of an excessive circulation of notes; and that the 
issue of notes should be regulated by the state of the exchanges. 

This unnatural condition of the currency, be it remembered, 
continuing for a quarter of a century, the concomitant doctrine 
rooted itself in the general mind. And now mark one of the 
multitudinous evils of legislative meddling. This artificial test, 
good only for an artificial state, has survived the return to a 
natural state ; and men’s ideas about currency have been reduced 
by it to chronic confusion. 

The truth is, that while, during a legalized inconvertibility of 
bank-notes, an efflux of gold may, and often does, indicate an 
excessive issue of bank-notes ; under ordinary circumstances, an 
efflux of gold has little or nothing to do with the issue of bank- 
notes, but is determined by purely mercantile causes. And the 
truth is, that so far from an efflux of gold thus brought about by 
mercantile causes being an evil, it is a good. Leaving out of the 
question, as of course we must, such exportations of gold as take 
place for the support of armies abroad ; the causes of efflux are 
either an actual plethora of all commodities, gold included, which 
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results in gold being sent out of the country for the purpose of 
foreign investment; or else an abundance of gold as compared 
with other leading commodities. And while, in this last case, the 
efflux of gold indicates some absolute or relative impoverishment 
of the nation, it is a means of mitigating the bad consequences 
of that impoverishment. Consider the question as one of poli- 
tical economy, and this truth becomes obvious. Thus:—The nation 
habitually requires for use and consumption certain quantities of 
commodities, of which gold is one. These commodities are 
severally and collectively liable to fall short; éither from.deficient 
harvests, from waste in war, from losses abroad, or from too great 
a diversion of labour or capital in some special direction. When 
a scarcity of some chief commodity, some necessary, occurs, what 
is the remedy ? The commodity of which there is an excess (or 
if none is in excess, then that which can best be spared) is ex- 
ported in exchange for an additional supply of the deficient com- 
modity. And, indeed, the whole of our foreign trade, alike in 
ordinary and extraordinary times, consists in this process. But 
when it happens either that the commodity which we can best spare 
is not wanted abroad; or (as recently) that a chief foreign cus- 
tomer is temporarily disabled from buying ; or that the commodity 
which we can best spare is gold; then gold itself is exported in 
exchange for the thing which we most want. Whatever form the 
transaction takes, it is nothing but bringing the supplies of 
various commodities mto harmony with the demands for them. 
The fact that gold is exported, is simply a proof that the need for 
gold is less than the need for other things. Under such circum- 
stances an efflux of gold will continue, and ought to continue, 
until other things have become relatively so abundant, and gold 
relatively so scarce, that the demand for gold is equal to other 
demands. And he who would prevent this process, is about as 
wise as the miser, who, finding his house without food, chooses 
to starve rather than draw upon his purse. 

The second question,——“ Shall the Bank have permission to let 
its reserve of gold diminish so greatly as to risk the convertibility 
of its notes ?” is not more profound than the first. It may fitly 
be answered by the more general question,—“ Shall the merchant, 
the manufacturer, or the shopkeeper, be allowed so to invest his 
capital as to risk the fulfilment of his engagements?” If the 
answer to the first be “ No,” it must be “ No” to the second; if 
to the second it be “ Yes,” it must be “Yes” te the first. Any 
one who proposed that the Stute should oversee the transactions 
of every trader, so as to insure his ability to cash all demands as 
they fell due, might with consistency argue that bankers should 
be under like control. But while no one will, we presume, have 
the folly to contend for the one, nearly all contend for the other. 
One would think that the banker acquired, in virtue of his occu- 
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ation, some abnormal desire to ruin himself—that while traders 
in other things are restrained by a wholesome dread of bank- 
ruptcy, traders in capital have a longing to appear in the Gazette, 
which law alone can prevent them from gratifying! Surely the 
moral checks which act on other men will act on bankers. And 
if these moral checks do not suffice to produce, perfect security, 
we have.aimple proof that no cunning legislative check will 
supply their place. The current notion that bankers can, and 
will, if allowed, issue notes to any extent, is one of the absurdest 
illusions—an illusion, however, which would never have arisen 
but for the vicious ever-issues induced by law. The truth is, 
that in the first place, a banker cannot increase his issue of notes 
at will: it has been proved by the unanimous testimony of all 
bankers who have been examined before successive parliamen- 
tary committees, that “the amount of their issues is exclusively 
regulated by the extent of local dealings and expenditure in their 
respective districts ;” and that any notes issued in excess of the 
demand are “immediately returned to them.” And the truth is, 
in the second place, that a banker will not, on the average of 
cases, issue more notes than in his judgment it is safe to issue ; 
seeing that if his promises to pay in circulation, are greatly in 
excess of his available means of paying them, he runs an immi- 
nent risk of having to stop payment,—a result of which he has no 
less a horror than other men. If facts are needed in proof of 
this, they are furnished alike by the history of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of: Ireland; which, before they were de- 
bauched by the State, habitually regulated their issues according 
to their stock of bullion, and would probably always have been 
still more careful but for the consciousness that there was the 
State-credit to fall back upon. 

The third question,—‘ Shall the Bank be allowed to issue 
notes in such number as to cause their depreciation ?” has, in 
effect, been answered in answering the first two. To every one 
not blinded by the mystifications of the currency-theorists, it 
must be obvious that there can be no depreciation of notes so 
long as they are exchangeable for gold on demand. And while 
the State, in discharge of its duty, insists on the fulfilment of 
contracts, the alternative of bankruptcy must ever be a restraint 
on such over-issue of notes as endangers that exchangeability. 
The truth is, that the bugbear of depreciation is one that would 
have been unknown but for the sins of+governments. In the 
case of America, where there have been occasional depreciations, 
the sin has been a sin of omission: the State has not enforced 
the fulfilment of contracts—has not forthwith bankrupted those 
who failed to cash their notes; and, if accounts are true, has 
allowed those to be mobbed who brought back far-wandering 
notes for payment. In all other cases the sin has been a sin of 
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commission. The depreciated paper currency in France during 
the revolution was a State-currency. The depreciated paper 
currencies of Austria and Russia have been State-currencies. And 
the only depreciated paper currency we have known, has been to 
all intents and purposes a State-currency. It was the State 
which, in 1795-6, forced upon the Bank of England that excessive 
issue of notes which led to the suspension of cash-payments. 
It was the State which, in 1802, forbad the resumption of cash- 
payments when the Bank of England wished to resume them: 
It was the State which, during a quarter of a century, maintained 
that suspension of cash-payments from which the excessive mul- 
tiplication and depreciation of notes resulted. The entire cor- 
ruption was entailed by State-expenditure and established by 
State-warrant. Yet now, the State affects a virtuous horror of 
the crime committed at its instigation! Having contrived to 
shuffle off the odium on to the shoulders of its tools, the 
State gravely lectures the banking community upon its 
guilt, and with sternest face passes measures to prevent it from 
sinning ! 

We contend, then, that neither to restrain the efflux of gold, 
nor to guard against the over-issue of bank-notes, is legislative 
interference warranted. If Government will promptly execute the 
law against all defaulters, the self-interest of bankers and traders 
will do the rest: such evils as would still result from mercantile 
dishonesties and imprudences, being evils which legal regulation 
may exacerbate but cannot prevent. Let the Bank of England, 
in common with every other bank, simply consult its own safety 
and its own profits, and there will result just as much check as 
should be put on the efflux of gold or the circulation of paper ; and 
the only check that can be put upon the doings of speculators. 
Whatever cause leads to unusual draughts on the resources of 
banks, immediately entails a rise in the rate of discount—a rise 
dictated both by the wish to make increased profits, and the wish 
to avoid a dangerous decrease of resources. This raised rate of 
discount prevents the demand from being so great as it would 
else have been—alike prevents undue expansion of the note-cir- 
culation ; checks speculators from making further engagements ; 
and if gold is being exported, diminishes the profit of exporta- 
tion. Successive rises successively increase these effects ; until 
eventually none will pay the rate of discount demanded, save 
those in peril of stopping payment; the increase of the credit 
currency ceases; and the efflux of gold, if it is going on, is 
stopped by the home demand out-balancing the foreign demand. 
And if in times of great pressure, and under the temptation of 
high discounts, banks allow their circulation to expand to a some- 
what dangerous extent ; the course is justified by the necessities. 
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As shown at the outset, the process is one by which banks, on 
the deposit of good securities, loan their credit to traders who 
but for loans would be bankrupt. And that banks should run 
some risks to save hosts of solvent men from inevitable ruin, few 
will deny. Add to which, that during a crisis which thus runs 
its natural course, there will really occur that purification of the 
mercantile world which many think can only be effected by some 
Act of Parliament ordeal: seeing that, while under the circum- 
stances described, men who have adequate securities to offer will 
get bank accommodation; those who, having traded without 
capital or beyond their means, have not, will be denied it, and 
will fail; whereas the existing restrictions on bank accommoda- 
tion tend to destroy good and bad together. 

Thus it is not true that there need special regulations to pre- 
vent the inconvertibility and depreciation of notes. It is not true 
that but for legislative supervision bankers would let gold drain 
out of the country to an undue extent. It is not true that these 
“currency theorists” have discovered a place at which the body- 
politic would bleed to death but for a State styptic. 


What else we have to say on the general question, may best be 
joined with some commentaries on provincial and joint-stock 
banking ; to which let us now turn. 

Government, to preserve the Bank of England monopoly, 
having enacted that no partnership exceeding six persons should 
become bankers; and the Bank of England having refused to 
establish branches in the provinces; it happened, during the 
latter half of the last century, when the industrial progress was 
rapid and banks much needed, that numerous private traders, 
shopkeepers and others, began to issue notes payable on demand. 
And when, of the four hundred small banks which had thus grown 
up in less than fifty years, a great number gave way under the first 
pressure—when on several subsequent occasions like results 
occurred—when in Ireland, where the Bank of Ireland monopoly 
had been similarly guaranteed, it happened that out of fifty 
private provincial banks forty became bankrupt—and when, 
finally, it grew notorious that in Scotland, where there had been 
no law limiting the number of partners, a whole century had: 
passed with scarcely a single bank failure; legislators slowly 
arrived at the conclusion that they had better abolish the restric- 
tion which had entailed such mischiefs. Having, to use Mr. 
Mill's words, “actually made the formation of safe banking estab- 
lishments a punishable offence’—having for one hundred and 
twenty years maintained a law which first caused great inconve- 
nience and then extensive ruin, time after time repeated; 
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Government in 1826 decided to concede the liberty of joint-stock 
banking: a liberty which the good easy public, not distinguishing 
between a right done and a wrong undone, regarded as a great 
boon. 

But the liberty was not without conditions. Having previously, 
in anxiety for its protégé the Bank of England, been reckless 
of the banking security of the community at large, the State, 
like a repentant sinner rushing into asceticism, all at once became 
extremely solicitous on this point ; and determined to put guaran- 
tees of its own devising, in place of the natural guarantee of mer- 
cantile judgment. To intending bank-shareholders it said—“ You 
shall not unite on such publicly-understood conditions as you 
think fit, and get such confidence as will naturally come to you 
on those conditions.” And to the public it said—‘ You shall 
not put trust in this or that association in proportion as, from 
the character of its members and constitution, you judge it to be 
worthy of trust.” But to both it said—‘‘ You shall the one give, 
and the other receive, my infallible safeguards.” 

And now what have been the results? Every one knows that 
these safeguards have proved anything but infallible. Every one 
knows that these banks with State-constitutions have been espe- 
cially characterised by instability. Every one knows that credu- 
lous citizens, with a faith in legislation which endless disappoint- 
ment fails to diminish, have trusted implicitly in these law-devised 
securities; and, not exercising their own judgments, have been 
led into ruinous undertakings. Every one knows that the evils 
of substituting artificial guarantees for natural ones, which the 
clear-sighted long ago discerned, have, by the late catastrophes, 
been made conspicuous to all. 

When commencing this article we had intended to dwell on 
this point. For though the mode of business which brought 
about these joint-stock bank failures was, for weeks after their 
occurrence, time after time clearly described ; yet nowhere did we 
see drawn the obvious corollary. Though in three separate City 
articles of the Times, it was explained that, “relying upon the 
ultimate liability of large bodies of infatuated shareholders, the 
discount houses supply these banks with unlimited means, looking 
not to the character of the bills sent up, but simply to the security 
afforded by the Bank endorsement ;” yet in none of them was it 
pointed out that but for the law of unlimited liability, this reck- 
less trading would not have gone on. More recently, however, 
this truth has been duly recognised alike in Parliament and in 
the Press; and it is therefore needless further to elucidate it. 
All we will add is, that as, if there had been no law of unlimited 
liability, the London houses would not have discounted these bad 
bills; and as in that case these provincial joint-stock banks could 
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not have given these enormous credits to insolvent speculators ; 
and as, if they had not done this, they would not have been 
ruined ; it follows, inevitably, that these joint-stock bank failures 
have been law-produced disasters. 

A measure for further increasing the safety of the provincial 
public, was that which limited the circulation of provincial bank- 
notes. At the same time that it established a sliding-scale for 
the issues of the Bank of England, the Act of 1844 fixed the 
maximum circulation of every provincial bank of issue, and 
forbad any further banks of issue. We have not space to discuss 
at length the effects of this restriction: which must have fallen 
rather hardly on those especially careful bankers who had, during 
the twelve weeks preceding the 27th April, 1844, narrowed their 
issues to. meet any incidental contingencies; while, it gave a 
perennial license to such as had been incautious during that 
period. All which we can notice is, that this rigorous limitation 
of provincial issues to a low maximum (and a low maximum was 
purposely fixed) effectually prevents those local expansions of 
bank-note circulation, which, as we have shown, ought’ to take 
place in periods of commercial difficulty. And further, that by 
transferring all local demands to the Bank of England, as the 
only place from which extra accommodation can be had, the ten- 
dency is to concentrate a pressure which would else have been 
diffused ; and so to create panic. 

Saying nothing more, however, respecting the impolicy of the 
measure, let us mark its futility. As a means of preserving the 
convertibility of the provincial bank-note, it is useless unless it 
acts as some safeguard against bank failures; and that it does 
not do this is demonstrable. While it diminishes the likelihood 
of failures caused by over-issue of notes, it increases the likelihood 
of failures from other causes. For what will be done by a pro- 
vincial banker whose issues are restricted by the Act of 1844 to 
a level lower than that to which he would otherwise have let 
them rise? If he would, but for the law, have issued to a 
larger extent than he now does—if his reserve is greater than, 
in his judgment, is needful for the security of his notes; is it not 
clear that he will simply extend his operations in other directions? 
Will not the excess of his available capital be to him a warrant 
either for entering into larger speculations himself, or for allow- 
ing his customers to draw upon him beyond the limit he would 
else have fixed? If, in the absence of restriction, his rashness 
would have led him to risk bankruptcy by over-issue, will it not 
now equally lead him to risk bankruptcy by over-banking? And 
is not the one kind of bankruptcy as fatal to the convertibility 
of notes as the other ? 

Nay, the case is even worse. There is reason to believe that 
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bankers are tempted into greater dangers. under this protective 
system. They can and will hypothecate their capital in ways 
more indirect than by notes; and may very likely be led, by the 
unobtrusiveness of the process, to commit themselves more than 
they would else do. A trader, applying to his banker in times 
of great commercial difficulty, will often be met by the reply— 
“T cannot make you any direct advances, having already loaned 
as much as I can spare; but knowing you to be a safe man, I 
will lend you my name. Here is my acceptance for the sum you 
require: they will discount it for you in London.” Now, as loans 
thus made do not entail the same immediate responsibilities 
as when made in notes, (seeing that they are neither at once pay- 
able, nor do they add to the dangers of a possible run,) a banker 
is under a temptation to extend his liabilities in this way much 
further than he would have done, had not law forced him to dis- 
cover a new channel through which to give credit. 

And does not the evidence that has lately transpired go to 
show that these more roundabout ways of giving credit do 
take the place of the interdicted ways; and that they are more 
dangerous than those interdicted ways? Is it not notorious 
that dangerous forms of paper-currency have had an _ unex- 
ampled development since the Act of 1844? Do not the news 
papers and the debates give daily proofs of this? And is not 
the process of causation obvious ? 

Indeed, it might have been known a priori that such a result 
was sure to take place. It has been shown conclusively that, 
when uninterfered with, the amount of note circulation at any 
given time is determined by the amount of trade going on—the 
quantity of payments that are being made. It has been repeatedly 
testified before committee, that when any local banker contracts 
his issues he simply causes an equivalent increase in the issues 
of neighbouring bankers. And in past times it has been more 
than once complained, that when from prudential motives the 
Bank of England withdrew part of its notes, the provincial 
bankers immediately multiplied their notes to a proportionate 
extent. Well, is it not manifest that this law, which holds 
between one class of bank-notes and another, also holds betweet 
bank-notes and other forms of paper-currency? Will it not ° 
happen that just as diminishing the note circulation of one bank, 
merely adds to the note circulation of other banks ; so, an artificial 
restriction on the circulation of bank-notes in general, will simply 
cause an increased circulation of some substituted kind of promise 
to pay? And is not this substituted kind, in virtue of its novelty 
and irregularity, likely to be a more unsafe kind? See, then, the 
predicament. Over all the bills of exchange, cheques, &c., which 
constitute some nine-tenths of the paper-currency of the king- 
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dom, the State exercises, and can exercise, no control. And the 
limit it puts on the remaining tenth, vitiates the other nine- 
tenths by causing an abnormal growth of new forms of credit, 
which experience proves to be especially dangerous. 

Thus, all which the State does when it exceeds its true duty, 
is to hinder, to disturb, to corrupt. As already pointed out, the 
quantity of credit men will give each other is determined by 
natural causes, moral and physical—their average characters, 
their temporary states of feeling, their circumstances. If the 
Government forbids one mode of giving credit, they will find 
another, and probably a worse. Be the degree of mutual trust 
prudent or imprudent, it must take its course. The attempt to 
restrict it by law is nothing but a hundredth repetition of the old 
story of keeping out the sea with a fork. 

And now mark, that were it not for these worse than futile 
State-safeguards, it is not unlikely that there might grow up 
certain natural safeguards, which would really put a check upon 
undue credit and abnormal speculation. Were it not for the 
attempts to ensure security by law, it is very possible that, under 
our high-pressure system of business, -banks would compete with 
each other in respect of the degree of security they offered— 
would endeavour to outdo each other in the obtainment of a 
legitimate public confidence. Consider the position of a new 
joint-stock bank with limited liability, and unchecked by legal 
regulations. It can do nothing until it has gained the general 
good opinion. In the way of this there stand great difficulties. 
Its constitution is untried, and sure to be looked upon by the 
trading world with considerable distrust. The field is already 
occupied by old banks with established connexions. Out of a 
constituency satisfied with the present accommodation, it has to 
obtain supporters for a system that is apparently less safe than 
the old. How shall it do this? Evidently it must find some 
unusual mode of assuring the community of its trustworthiness. 
And out of a number of new banks so circumstanced, it is not too 
much to suppose that ultimately one would hit on some mode. 
It might be, for instance, that such a bank would give to all who 
held deposits over 1000J. the liberty of inspecting its books—of 
ascertaining from time to time its liabilities and its investments. 
Already this plan is not unfrequently pursued by private traders 
as a means of assuring those who lend money to them; and this 
extension of it might naturally take place under the pressure of 
competition. We have put the question to a gentleman who has 
had long and successful experience as manager of a joint-stock 
bank; and his reply is that some such course would very pro- 
bably be adopted: adding, that: under this arrangement a depo- 
sitor would practically become a partner with limited liability. 

\ 
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Were a system of this kind to establish itself, it would form a 
double check to unhealthy trading. Consciousness that its rash- 
ness would become known to its chief clients, would prevent the 
bank-management from being rash; and consciousness that his 
credit would be damaged when his large debt to the bank was 
whispered, would prevent the speculator from contracting so large 
a debt. Both lender and borrower would be restrained from 
reckless enterprise. Very little inspection would suffice to effect 
this end. One or two cautious depositors would be enough; 
seeing that the mere expectation of immediate disclosure, in 
case of misconduct, would mostly keep in order all those con- 


cerned. 
Should it however be contended, as by some it may, that this 


safeguard would be of no avail—should it be alleged that, having 


in their own hands the means of safety, citizens would not use 
them, but would still. put blind faith in directors and give un- 
limited trust to respectable names; then we simply reply that 
they would fully deserve whatever bad consequences fell on them. 
If they did not take advantage of the proffered guarantee, the 
penalty be on their own heads. We have no patience with the 
mawkish philanthropy which would ward off the punishment of 
stupidity. The ultimate result of shielding men from the effects 
of folly, is to fill the world with fools. 


A few words in conclusion respecting the attitude of our 
opponents. Leaving joint-stock bank legislation, on which the 
eyes of the public are happily becoming opened, and returning to 
the Bank Charter with its theory of currency regulation, we have 
to charge its supporters with gross, if not wilful, misrepresenta- 
tion. Their established policy is to speak of all antagonism as 
identified with adhesion to the vulgarest fallacies. They daily 
present, as the only alternatives, their own dogma or some wild 
doctrine too absurd to be argued. “Side with us or choose 
anarchy,” is practically the substance of their homilies. 

To speak more specifically :—They boldly assert, in the first 
place, that they are the upholders of “ principle ;” and on all 


opposition they seek to fasten the title of “ empiricism.” Novw,, 


we are at a loss to see what there is “‘ empirical” in the position 
that a bank-note circulation will regulate itself in the same way 
that the circulation of other paper currency does. It seems to 
us anything but “empirical” to say that the natural check of 
prospective bankruptcy, which restrains the trader from issuing 
too many promises to pay at given dates, will similarly restrain 
the banker from issuing too many promises to pay on demand. 
We take him to be the opposite of an “ empiric” who holds that 
people’s characters and circumstances determine the quantity of 
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credit-memoranda in circulation ; and that the monetary disorders 
which their imperfect characters and changing circumstances 
occasionally entail, can be exacerbated, but cannot be pre- 
vented, by State-nostrums. On the other hand, we do not see in 
virtue of what “ principle” it is that the.contract expressed on 
the face of a bank-note must be dealt with differently from any 
other contract. We cannot understand the “ principle” which 
requires the State to control the business of bankers so that they 
may not make engagements they cannot fulfil; but which does 
not require the State to do the like with other traders. To us it 
is a very incomprehensible “ principle” which permits the Bank 
of England to issue 14,000,0001. on the credit of the State; but 
which is broken if the State credit is mortgaged beyond this—a 
“principle” which implies that 14,000,000/. of notes may be 
issued without gold to meet them, but insists on rigorous precau- 
tions for the convertibility of every pound more. We are curious 
to learn how it was inferred from this “ principle” that the average 
note circulation of each provincial bank, during certain twelve 
weeks in 1844, was exactly the note-circulation which its capital 
justified. So far from discerning a “principle,” it seems to us 
that both the idea and its applications are as empirical as they 
can well be: 

Still more astounding, however, is the assumption of these 
“curreney theorists,” that their doctrines are those of Free-trade. 
In the Legislature Lord Overstone, and in the press the Saturday 
Review, have, among others, asserted this. To call that a 
Free-trade measure, whose avowed object is to oversee and restrict 
certain voluntary acts of exchange, appears so manifest a contra- 
diction in terms, that it is scarcely credible it should be made. 
The whole system of currency legislation is restrictionist from 
beginning to end: equally in spirit and in detail. Is that a Free- 
trade regulation which has all along forbidden banks of issue 
within sixty-five miles of London? Is that Free-trade which 
enacts that none but such as have now the State warrant, shall 
henceforth give promises to pay on demand? Is that Free-trade 
which at a certain point steps in between the banker and his cus- 
tomer, and puts a veto upon any further exchange of credit-docu- 
ments? We wonder what would be said by two merchants, the one 
just about to draw a bill on the other in return for goods sold, who 
should suddenly be stopped by a State-officer with the remark 
that, having examined the buyer's ledger, he was of opinion that 
teady as the seller might be to take the bill it would be unsafe 
for him to do so; and that the law, in pursuance of the principles 
of Free-trade, negatived the transaction! Yet for the promise to pay 
In six months, it needs but to substitute a promise to pay on de- 
mand, and the case becomes substantially that of banker and 
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customer. Really, to this preposterous assumption of the title of 
Free-traders, we can find no parallel but that supplied by the pro- 
slavery party of America; who, claiming for themselves all the 
honour, justice, humanity, and religion, charge the abolitionists 
with dishonesty, licentiousness, tyranny, and iniquity of every 
kind ! 

It is true that the “currency theorists” have a colourable 
excuse in the fact, that among their opponents there are various 
advocates of visionary schemes and propounders of regulations 
quite as protectionist in spirit as their own. It is true that there 
are some who contend for inconvertible ‘“ labour-notes ;” and 
others who argue that in times of commercial pressure 
banks should not raise their rates of discount. But is this 
any justification for recklessly stigmatizing all antagonism 
as coming from these classes; in the face of the fact that the 
Bank Act has been protested against by the highest autho- 
rities in political economy ? Do not the defenders of the “ cur- 
rency principle” know that among their opponents are Mr. 
Thornton, long known as an able writer on currency questions ; Mr. 
Tooke and Mr. Newmarch, famed for their laborious and ex- 
haustive researches respecting currency and prices ; Mr. Fullarton, 
whose “Regulation of Currencies” is a standard work; Mr. Mac- 
leod, whose just-issued book displays the endless injustices and 
stupidities of our monetary history; Mr. James Wilson, M.P., 
who, in detailed knowledge of commerce, currency, and banking, 
is probably unrivalled; and Mr. John Stuart Mill, who, both 
as logician and economist, stands in the first rank? Do they not 
know that the alleged distinction between bank-notes and other 
credit documents, which forms the professed basis of the Bank 
Act—and for which Sir R. Peel could quote only the one poor 
authority of Lord Liverpool—is denied, not only by the gentlemen 
above-named, but also by Mr. Huskisson, Professor Storch, 
Dr. Travers Twiss, and the distinguished French Professors, M. 
Joseph Garnier and M. Michel Chevalier ?* Do they not know, 
in short, that both the profoundest thinkers and the most patient 
and elaborate inquirers are against them? If they do not know 
this, they stand convicted of writing with an air of authority on 4 
topic which they have not studied. Ifthey do know it, they have 
the audacity to speak of numerous distinguished men in terms of 
supreme contempt. 


——— 





* See Mr. Tooke’s “ Bank Charter Act of 1844,” &. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE second edition of Dr. Ewald’s “ History of Christ’” is before 
us. This volume forms the fifth of his history of the people of 
Israel, and in it must be considered to converge the results of the 
learning and criticism which have been expended by the author upon 
the antiquities of the Jews; upon the illustration of their literature ; 
upon the analysis of their history. But many of the questions natu- 
rally suggested by the title of this volume are not solved by Dr. 
Ewald: this is no reproach to him, but we must confess to a feeling of 
regret that he has not acknowledged more expressly how much he has 
left unsolved ; his reputation would have afforded it; he has know- 
ledge enough to be able to confess ignorance. Dr. Ewald, indeed, 
seems at times to prepare the way for conclusions which he never 
draws ; and more than that, he draws canclusions which ignore, if they 
are not even at variance, with the premises which he establishes. He 
traces elaborately the growth of the Messianic idea, and shows its natural 
and necessary development through the successive stages of the 
Jewish history, and how the modifications which it undergoes depend 
upon the varying conditions in which the Jewish people finds itself 
from time to time. It issues from the conception of a theocracy ; upon 
contact with neighbouring nations it becomes an idea of supremacy of 
the chosen people over the Gentile; when the Israelite suffers for his 
national sins, it takes the form of an expectation of a Restorer, and is 
connected with a doctrine of repentance ; when at length the nationality 
seems hopelessly crushed, the Gentile to have effectually the upper hand, 
and the royal seed of David to have been lost sight of, there arises 
a spiritual modification of the idea. Rather, we should say, it be- 
comes parted into two forms—the one is satisfied by a spiritual inter- 
pretation, the other anticipates for its realization a millennial or celes- 
tial dispensation. Moreover, the Messianic idea developes itself sub- 
jectively in the individual consciousnesses of those who from time to 
time received of the Divine Unction for great purposes of deliverance. 
rophets, priests, and kings were Messiahs in their place and according 
to their spiritual measure—David, Elijah, Jehoiada, Jeremiah, Zerub- 
babel. The light in which each of these would regard himself, and 
the peculiar nature of his mission, would bear a relation to the state of 
development at which the Messianic idea had arrived in his own gene~ 
tation. So, generally, we find that the conception of their office and 
work by the successive Messiahs becomes, in process of the history, 
more and more elevated. At length, in the Messiah himself it 





1 “Geschichte Christus’ und seiner Zeit.” Von Heinrich Ewald. 2te Ausgabe. 
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exhibits itself in a super-eminent life, and finds its expression in 
such words as these :—“ For this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness of the truth;” 
and “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” To a true 
Messiahship is essential, that the testimony of the consciousness be 
really in keeping with the character—otherwise the supposed prophet 
is the victim of a delusion and a fanaticism. And the criticism of a 
Messianic history should turn upon the inquiry whether the signs 
of the consciousness are thus consistent with the facts and circum- 
stances of the life. For the record of the words and deeds of such a 
one may derive their colouring from the conceptions of narrators inca- 
pable of appreciating the highest moral characters. A critique of this 
kind is very partially applied by Dr. Ewald to the narratives of the 
Gospel histories. He tacitly puts aside, indeed, the accounts of the 
Incarnation given in the first and third Gospels; but accepts without 
analysis the miraculous narratives of the ministry of Jesus. We 
do not see on what principle of fair criticism Dr. Ewald would reject 
as worthless the passages above indicated, and retain as essential to 
the personality of Jesus Christ the literal acceptation of the record 
of cures and resuscitations wrought by him. Upon a deeper examina 
tion, neither are these narratives without meaning, nor those; though 
neither these nor those are to be taken according to the letter. For 
in the letter, in the concrete, truths may lie embedded. And a story 
or record, embellished and legendary in various degrees, stands in the 
same relation to a truth or actual fact, after the event, which a figu- 
rative foreshadowing in type or prophecy does to it antecedently. 
Both the legend and the prophecy are the truth in a concrete form— 
in the form suitable, necessary, for those to whom they come—unless 
so concrete, the truth could not be appreciated at all. So the prophecy 
runs—lIs. xxxv. 5, “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and © 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped,” anticipating an enlightenment 
and enlargement of the spiritual understanding. But the carnal minds 
of those who lived when the prophecy was uttered, required that the 
truth should be clothed in that concrete dress to them; and the mass 
of those who were contemporary with the Great Teacher himself, could 
appreciate no other than a material supremacy over the defects of the 
corporeal frame. Thus the record of his spiritual greatness falls back 
into precisely the same descriptions as those of the prophets—spon- 
taneously, and with no more purposed falsification, in the one case than 
in the other. 

Dr. Ewald shows acutely (pp. 176, 7) that, in matter of fact, Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was of the tribe of Levi—at least, her cousin 
Elizabeth was of a priestly house; and some other circumstances 
combine to the same conclusion. But the prophecies speak of Messiah 
as Son of David; he is so described in Rom. i. 3; and in Heb. vii. 14, 
the possibility of his Levitical descent is even excluded. Adhering to 
the letter, no reconciliation is possible of these variations. But ‘Son 
of David,’ according to the inner meaning of prophecy, should be inter- 
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preted in like manner to Son or seed of Abraham, as spiritual progeny, 
or spiritual representative; as one not necessarily born of the house 
and lineage of David, cara capa, but as sitting on the throne of the 
spiritual Israel in the same supremacy that David did over the natural 
Israel. This spiritual kingdom could only be foreshadowed in terms 
of the earthly kingdom ; after it had been revealed, it could only be 
made intelligible to ordinary minds by like expressions. When the polity 
of the Jews had passed away, temple and city destroyed, rising 
after rising put down in blood and fire, they asked themselves, Has 
then the Messiah been among us, and we not know him? Was it 
Jesus? Was he not called Son of David? And 60, fictitious and 
contradictory genealogies, traditions of Bethlehem, and the like, would 
carnalize the conception of the Prince of Peace, after his manifestation, 
as material descriptions had embodied it before. 

We should have been’ glad to say something of Dr. Ewald’s treatment 
of the “ Gospel-question;” but can only remark, that with respect to the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, Bunsen occupies an extreme destructive 
position— Ewald, for a critic, an extreme conservative one—Dr. Weisse 
an intermediate and moderate one. Now, so much may be said on all sides 
of this question ; and after all is said, the evidence is so incomplete, so 
negative, that no one, whichever way his opinion may incline, is 
entitled to dogmatize. But it so happens, that those who hold the 
extreme views are much more trenchant in the expression of their 
judgment than those who hold the medium. And Dr. Ewald, in this 
edition of the “ History of Christ,” hardly treats the last work of Dr. 
Weisse, on the “ Evangelien-frage,” with sufficient consideration and 
respect. Dr. Ewald’s conservative tendency may obtain for him more 
attention in England than if he had gone to the quick of some in- 
quiries which he opens; but he must be felt, even in England, with all 
his learning and research, to be diffuse and often incomplete, and too 
much disposed to dogmatize. 

Individual opinion is confessedly formed, in great measure, in accord- 
ance with the prejudices of others and in submission to their judg- 
ments, either as the supposed wisest or as the many. Where prejudices 
run in a strong current all one way and authorities are united, there 
ls but little conflict of opinion. The rebel mind which then asserts 
its liberty carries its possessor, in some ages, to the scaffold or the 
prison ; in others, into the cold shadow of social death. Martyr- 
dom, however, is no test of truth. But when authorities are broken 
up and disunited, when prejudices set in various currents, there ensues 
real conflict of opinion. For this reason, among ourselves, the rules 
of morals if not their foundation principles, the principles as well as 
rules of social practice, the doctrines of the concrete religions—all 
these fall into dispute: only slowly is some small portion of the 
ground won from the debateable ground of opinion to the province of 
experimental certitude ; or some other is abandoned as hopeless quag- 
mire and land of the mist, where the eye supplies no guidance and the 
foot no surety. . : 

Something of the conflict of the day between various religious andsocial 
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opinions is depicted to us in a delightful book called “Thorndale,”? 
suited for the leisure hour of those who love to pass their leisure not 
without thought. All opinions, it is true, are not here represented. 
Some forms of religion are scarcely touched upon. We have but few 
traits of the Anglo-Catholic—‘ the softly-arrogant clergy ;” none of 
the old “high and dry,” nor of the “more dry than high ;” none of 
the Neo-Platonist; none of the Anglo-Lutheran: we meet with no 
true disciple of John Knox, nor with the Unitarian Spiritualist. 

Thorndale, from whom the volume is entitled, is a love-stricken disap- 
pointed youth, smitten with consumption, passing the last months of 
his life on the shores of the Bay of Naples. He keeps a memorandum 
book of his thoughts and recollections. He may be called the Inquirer. 
We fear he departs without any sufficient answer to his questions. 
The nature of them may be gathered from such an extract as this :— 

The hardest trial to our faith is the actual aspect of the living multitudes 
of mankind. Looking round the world, it is very hard to find one’s immortals 
or celestials that are to be. . . . I raise my eyes from my paper, and what a 
beautiful vision lies before me! The blue sky reflected on these ample waters 
gives me a double heaven—one above and one beneath me; and these islands of 
enchantment, Ischia and Capri, seem to be suspended floating midway between 
them. . . . ‘Surely,’ I exclaim, ‘here, if anywhere, man might have been 
immortal. Yet, if I descend from my solitude, and pass through yonder 
neighbouring city, I shall find myself amidst a noisy, angry, quarrelsome 
multitude, each one of whom would think it the grossest insult if I doubted 
that he was an immortal spirit, waiting to put on his angelic nature in another 
and a better world.”—p. 55. 


And then again :— 

“Why must I accept the alternative—all or none? Why every Hun and 
Scythian, or else no Socrates or Plato? Why must every corrupt thing be 
brought again to life, or else all hope be denied to the good and the great, the 
loving and the pious ?”—p. 56. 

Yet, perhaps, the difficulty is not so great as to the resuscitation 
of the extremes, as with the revivifying the intermediates, the neutrals. 
Tiberius may well be called up again to receive his stripes, and Socrates, 
that his cup may be filled with ambrosia—but Thersites has suffered 
enough, we want to see him no more. 

There are some beautiful dramatic sketches introduced, which relieve, 
while they illustrate, the general discussions in the book. Such are 
some passages in the history of Cyril, a young Evangelical who turns 
Cistercian, and an engaging tale entitled “Julia Montini.” But the 
two most important characters brought before us are those of Secken- 
dorf the Skeptic, and Clarence the Utopian. Seckendorf is the very 
mode]—the beau-ideal of an unbeliever. There is no hostility in him 
towards those who believe more than he does himself—no tartness or 
asperity. He does not say—You believe in the Virgin Mary—I 
believe she is a myth. You are a Trinitarian—you might as well be 
an idolater—in fact, you are. Much less is there anything about him 
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of the restless infidel, always twitching, who seems to say by a per- 
petual fidget—Look at me,I do not believe anything. Only in the 
company of a chosen few does Seckendorf develop his skepticism ; and 
even these he will not take with him into the “cave of Trophonius ;”” 
“into which, it is said, whosoever enters never smiles again.” Secken- 
dorf indeed, as not uncommon with those whom he represents, has 
some hankering after the old Catholicism. Even he is fired by its 
historic recollections; he admires the grandeur of the Roman idea; 
he is fascinated by the zsthetic appliances of the Roman Church. If 
to the wise all creeds and worships are but symbols, let us at least have 
a symbolism which is complete, and a service which is well done. 

The most sustained and consecutive portion of the book, forming 
indeed a work in itself, is that which is assigned to “Clarence the 
Utopian.” He has been acted upon to some extent by Seckendorf. 
He suspects that the two futurities, the futurity of a continued indi- 
vidual life and of a perfected mundane society, convey promises which 
mutually destroy each other. Shaken rather in his belief of the 
former, he takes refuge in the prospect of an indefinite progress of 
humanity. Utopian his views are, because they are of things not now 
to be found anywhere—of things not possible anywhere, under present 
conditions. But social and religious changes which have already taken 
place are a fair guarantee of others yet to come, approximating more 
and more to the full realization of the Divine Idea. Give him time 
enough, and the Utopian, like the Geologist, will work wonders. 
Clarence shows, in an able and frequently original manner, how the 
earlier forms of society and the earlier religious persuasions have been 
necessary stepping-stones to that which is more perfect. We can only 
spare room for one or two paragraphs, which will indicate the manner 
of treatment :-— 

“A form of religion, which we justly look back upon as to us most odious, 
may yet have been in accordance with the times which produced it, which 
perhaps could have produced no other; and it may algo have been a necessar 
condition for subsequent forms, which we may still highly approve, and whic. 
ad have been of extreme value in the education of the human race.” 
—p. 561. 


Excellent are the observations on the subject of miracles :— 


“Tt is the disconnexion of any given event of nature, or act of the creative 
Power, from its antecedents a consequents, that js the essential distinction 
of the older and more imaginative modes of thinking. It is this unconnected 
act which the theologian of ancient times delighted to contemplate, and which 
the theologian of a scientific age finds it almost impossible to conceive 

So rooted in the minds of scientific men is this belief in the connectedness of the 
phenomena of nature, and their formation of one harmonious scheme, that I 
doubt whether, if a miracle were really wrought before their eyes, they would 
believe it asa miracle. They would suspect that their own limited knowledge of 
nature gave to the fact the anomalous appearance which it wore to them! .. . 
With us there is but one miracle, and that is the whole creation. God acts in 
all, and all his acts necessarily harmonise. Order and harmony are essential to 
every creature we can conceive of. ‘ihe miracle, as vulgarly understood, would 
be but chaos, contradiction, mere destruction. But you see directly that the 
greatest revolution that has taken place in the human mind must be also one 
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6f the slowest and most gradual. You see directly that the two modes of 
representing to ourselves the action of the Deity, though essentially contra- 
dictory and inconsistent, would nevertheless co-exist for centuries, and often in 
the same minds. You see directly that, after admitting that God acts in the 
very order of nature, men would still, wherever they could not see the order, 
revert to their old conception of arbitrary and unconnected action.”— 

pp. 594-5. 

The conviction of a necessity for a revision of the English version 
of the Bible becomes more and more widely spread. Some months ago, 
if we had not then recently treated the subject at considerable length 
ourselves, we should have noticed some remarks put forth in an un- 

retending form, and specially adapted for members of the Church of 
Sasha’: by Dr. Tiff? an experienced and amply competent Biblical 
scholar. We were gratified to find that many of his rules of emenda- 
tion coincided with those suggested by ourselves. He also directed 
attention toa point which will deserve consideration when the work of 
emendation shall be entered upon—namely, as to the effect of particular 
renderings upon the ear in the public reading of the Scriptures. 

‘I know by experience that many passages read easy to the eye which fail 
to convey the instruction with eq aietane to the ear; and as we know 
that with many it is the case, that what they hear constitutes a great portion 
of their Scripture instruction, I have occasionally introduced changes for that 
object.” —p. 18. 

We have now to recommend a volume, by Dr. Beard,* from a some- 
what different point of view. The revision should, in the opinion 
of Dr. Beard, be made by public authority, and the first step towards 
it should be the issuing of a Commission of Inquiry. The whole suc- 
cess of any plan for revision by authority would depend, in the first 
instance, upon the perfect fairness with which the Commission should 
be nominated. Not only must its members be appointed for theirscholar- 
ship, without reference to their communion, but also without reference 
to their theology. One circumstance brought into prominent light by 
Dr. Beard, relative to the present English version, is, the extent to 
which, through Tyndale’s, it is indebted to the translation of Luther. 
Thus Dr. Beard observes, upon Ps. xxii. 16, “ They pierced my hands 
and my feet: I may tell all my bones,” E.V., that, with the best Jewish 
authorities, the word rendered “They pierced,” should be, “as lions 
do :” 7. e., “ They beset me as lions do, (even) my hands and my feet :” 
and goes on to say— 

“The Greek of the Septuagint and the Latin of the Church of Rome render 
the word ‘ they pierced.’ The words ‘they pierced’ accordingly took their pre- 
sent place in our English version. Probably the authority immediately followed 
was neither the Septuagint nor the Vulgate, but Luther, who, servilely imitating 
the former, rendered the passage ‘they ran my hands and feet through.’ There 


% “A Plea for a Revisal of the Bible Translation of 1611. With a plan for the 
gradual introduction of changes,” &. By F. Iliff, D.D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editor of the ‘‘Biblia Ecclesie Polyglotta,” and the “ Hexapla Psalter.” 
Sunderland. 1856. 

4 “A Revised English Bible the Want of the Church and the Demand of the 
Age; comprising a critical history of the Authorised Version, and corrections of 
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is the greater reason for thinking that the English translator, whoever he was, 
had Luther’s version before him, since he has given an exact copy of Luther’s 
rendering of the first member of the seventeenth verse, ‘I may tell all my 
bones,’ in the German, ‘Ich méchte alle meine gebeine zahlen;’ while the 
Greek and the Latin have ‘ they numbered all my bones; and there is nothing 
in the Hebrew to warrant the word ‘may’ in the ‘I may tell’ of our trans- 
lation. Indeed, the use of the word ‘may’ injures the sense It is also 
probable that the mistranslation given in our Bibles was preferred because, 
though contrary to the Hebrew, it stood in agreement with a passage in John’s 
Gospel, in which, by a combination of two passages (Ps. xxii. 16; Zech. xii, 
10), a Scripture is represented as being fulfilled; a representation which also 
prefers the Greek translation to the Hebrew original. Nevertheless the 
rancour of sectism has charged on the Jews a wilful corruption of the Hebrew, 
in order that they might ey, Sa = a troublesome proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. Cahen throws back the reproach, imputing a change in the 
text to Christians, ‘as more favourable to their theology.’”—pp. 266-7. 

This work of Dr. Beard contains, in a convenient form, a great deal 
of interesting matter, of which we cannot even attempt an analysis; 
and we recommend it strongly as a manual to those who interest them- 
selves in the present state of the Biblical Revision question. 

The division of the life of man into the animal, the moral, the intel- 
lectual or noetic, is as old among the Greeks as Plato and Aristotle; 
in Judaism and Christianity, a corresponding distribution into the 
earthy, the natural, the spiritual, is to be met with in Philo and St. 
Paul. The doctrine of the spiritual faculty—super-sensual—intuitional 
of divine and absolute truth, was developed by the Alexandrians, and 
has continually emerged, connecting itself with various theological 
prepossessions. M.Gratry® fortifies himself towards the philosophical 
world in his undertaking to illustrate the spiritual life, by the authority 
of M. Maine de Biran, from whom he quotes— 

“Tl n’y a pas seulement deux principes opposés dans’homme. II y ena trois, 
car il y a trois vies, et trois ordres de facultés. Quand tout serait d’accord et 
en harmonie entre les facultés sensitives et actives qui constituent homme, il 
y aurait encore une nature supérieure, une troisiéme vie, qui ne serait pas satis- 
faite, et ferait sentir qu’il y a un autre bonheur, wae autre sagesse, une autre 
perfection, au dela du plus grand bonheur humain, de la plus haute sagesse ou 
perfection intellectuelle et morale dont l’étre humain soit susceptible.” —p. vii. 

Many of the fathers had enunciated the same view; among others, 
8. Augustin, Quid anima in corpore valeret, quid in se ipsa, quid apud 
Deum. Following humbly in their track, Maine de Biran, after forty 
years of speculative wanderings, succeeded in crossing from the dark 
side of the mountain to that which is opposite the fountain of light ; 


and they who now deny or doubt what M. Gratry asserts, as they 
too have the same eyes, will, according to him, see as he did, when 
they have done so likewise. 

_ The end, therefore, proposed by the author, is to establish that there 
is a third, a really spiritual life, for the sake of which the rest of man 
has its being, and without the development of which the heart and the 
reason, and even the corporeal senses, are incapable of their proper 
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functions. The novelty in his mode of treatment of this subject con- 

sists in his combining the theory of the third, or spiritual life, with 

another doctrine concerning the faculties of the human soul, which 

was sometimes employed by the fathers of the Church to illustrate the 

dogma of the Trinity. As there is a Trinity, they said, in the 

Divine Essence, so is there a trinity in the life of man; the latter is a 

created trinity, after the image of the Uncreated. As Power, Wisdom, 
_ and Love, are the expression of the Divine Persons, according to the 

poet— 

“Fecemi la divina potestate 
La somma sapienza e il primo amore ;” 


so, esse, nosse, velle, are the constituents of the human soul; and the 
law for the true life therein is, Zres unum sint, “That they may be 
one, as we are.” If each of these constituents were viewed separately, 
under each of those three forms of life already spoken of, there would result 
a manifold combination or complication. Our author has therefore con- 
sidered it sufficient, inasmuch as the spiritual, moral, and corporeal lives 
are, in fact, interwoven, to show that physiology, psychology, and theo- ° 
logy, mutually illustrate,and mutually act upon, each other. In this por- 
tion of the work there is much whieh is not only speculative, but fan- 
ciful; as, for instance, in what is said concerning speech being the 
body of reason—whence an analogy with the incarnation of the Divine 
Logos. Such things are pretty as theological amusements, but are not 
sufficiently definite and precise to have place in a philosophical essay. 
Passing over, however, some like details, and making no further obser- 
vation on the speculative form into which M. Gratry has thrown this 
discussion, we must remark, with great satisfaction, upon the distinct-, 
ness with which he has set forth a cardinal moral truth of Christianity. 
There are in all of us, he says, elements of good, and of happiness; 
but the soul becomes dead, because these elements of good are over- 
come, or not developed. And he states well, that the evil of the soul, 
whereby it tends to death, is selfishness :— 


“ Puis-je ne pas voir que je me préfere & autrui, & ordre, & la justice et ala 
vérité; par conséquent 4 Dieu; que non seulement je me préfére & mes sem- 
blables, mais - jaccepte, pour un peu de bonheur une grande souffrance 


d’autrui.”—vol. ii. p. 9. 

The sacrifice of self is acknowledged to be the essential principle of 
Christianity, and the very foundation-stone of the Christian Church. 
And when M. Gratry enforces the necessity for a Christian man to 
develop the good which is in him by cutting off selfish gratifications, 
it is for the sake of the relation in which he stands to other men—not 
as an aimless mutilation for its own sake. For the rest, our heavy 
wings, we fear, will not raise us with M. Gratry to the empyrean, to 
the sidereal heaven, where he localizes the immortal life; nor can we 
debate whether he be, in his view of the union of soul with’soul, and 
of soul with God, more of the mystic or of the sentimentalist. But 
we must venture upon two remarks: first, we must think that he 
shows himself under a delusion in his description of those whom he 
calls rationalists. He seems to imagine it characteristic of a large clas 
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of persons—of all, in fact, who come to conclusions at variance with the 
authority of the Roman Church —to isolate wilfully each man_ his 
individual reason from the judgment of all other men, from all history, 
from all tradition. This ‘is more than the advocates of the old theo- 
logies are entitled’to assume. The ecclesiastical records are the records 
of other men’s opinions upon the Biblical monuments themselves; as 
such, they form a portion of the material upon which the judgment of 
each successive age must be passed—upon which the judgment of each * 
individual who thinks must be passed. And the history of Chris- 
tendom since the period of the Reformation, more especially its history 
within the last thirty years, shows that, if individual judgments, and 
groups of judgments, have been pronounced gravely at variance with 
authority and tradition, they have been so pronounced—whether they be 
right or wrong—after a most pains-taking and elaborate criticism of 
all the materials which could conduce to a determination. Lastly, 
M. Gratry should bear in mind, that spiritual insight and mystic love 
_ are not gifts peculiar to the communion to which he belongs ; they are 
subjective conditions, liable to be produced by false imaginations as 
well as by true objects. ‘They are found under all varieties of the 
Christian and of the non-Christiarf religions. M. Gratry must at least 
allow how little “spiritual” evidence is worth, and how doubtful a 
service to the cause of truth is rendered by encouraging the develop- 
ment of the Spiritualist diathesis, when he reflects that there is a 
Unitarian as well as a Roman Spiritualism. These supra-ration- 
alisms may severally be the issue of no dissimilar processes—due, in 
the one case, to a yearning after a substitute for an authority acknow- 
diedged to be worthless; in the other, to a desire to supplement an 
authority felt to be intrinsically weak, or the dictates of which are 
irreconcilable with the ordinary reason. 

The same doctrine which supplies the leading thought to M. 
Gratry’s work is worked out after the German manner by Dr. 
Xaver Schmid. His undertaking has for its object to ascertain the 
common material which lies at the root ofall religions—Propria cuique 
genti loquela, sed loquele materia communis (Tertull.), and thereby to 
effect a reconciliation between the twin-sisters, Religion and Philo- 
sophy. ‘The. spiritual organism is developed from the mere passive 
germ of mind, conscious only of an impression from something without, 
negativing or modifying it. An objective reality is attributed to 
this negativing power, and a sense of relation established between the 
mind and that which is without. Action supervenes in its two 
branches of knowing and willing, at first in obedience to stimulus and 
external law, afterwards spontaneously and with approval and love. 
Religion undoubtedly has its root in the receptive mind or feeling, 
but not its development; and Schleiermacher attributes too much, 
Hegel too little, to the feeling. Rooted though it is in the feeling, 
Religion is not confined to it; it follows the order in which the human 
personality is developed. This development may be observed in the 
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Religion of the individual man, while the Religions of masses of men 
fall into specific differences according to the higher or lower stages of 
their development. And it follows, as a corollary, that there can be no one 
universal religion for the whole human race, until the race stands uni- 
versally on one and the same stage of mental development. Religion, 
therefore, begins in fear, Primos fecit Deos timor, but ends in free 
action and love. Passing to some of the ideas which are found in the 
Christian religion, man is the only being we know of which feels a sense 
of Sin. It issues from the faculty of his consciousness to recognise 
himself in relation to the External, to the All, to God, whereupon he 
becomes sensible of a disproportion in this relation, by reason of the 
predominance of the self. This sense, it will be seen, is necessary to 
the development of the spiritual life; necessary, in order that the 
passive and receptive elements should be overborne by the active, 
knowingly, willingly, lovingly. The sense of Sin is thus necessarily 
derived to man from the constitution of things of which he forms a 
part. Redemption and Regeneration are so likewise. For God is the 
Redeemer, when he provides means for the issuing out of the lower 
state into the higher; and Regeneration is the working out of this 
transformation in the man himself, and with the man himself—for 
Creavit Deus te sine te, non autem Salvabit sine te. And it is the office of 
the Church to carry on the work of the Divine Reason manifested in 
the humanity of the “ Son of Man,” to lead from nature to grace, and 
from grace to grace—from the earthy (choische) man to the natural 
(psychische), from the natural to the spiritual, from the lower spi- 
ritual to the higher—from Peter to Paul, and from Paul to John. 
Jean Bodin,’ a celebrated French lawyer of the sixteenth century, 
was a native of Angers, more distinguished for his writings than for 
his practice at the bar. He was patronized by the Duke of Anjou, 
brother of Henry III. of France, and accompanied him to England 
when that prince was engaged in prosecuting his courtship of our own 
Queen Elizabeth. Itis said that he then experienced the gratification of 
unexpectedly finding his work “ De Republica’’ translated into English, 
and in use as a text-book in the University of Cambridge. He had 
the reputation in his day, and afterwards, of being an Atheist: he 
seems to have been no more than latitudinarian in matters of religion. 
He died of the plague at Laon in 1596. His colloquy on religions is 
now printed for the first time. Leibnitz, late in life, was anxious for 
its publication; and Polycarp Leyser, a lawyer of Helmstadt, would 
have executed the task, but was forbidden by the civie authorities. 
Recently, Dr. Neander gave a fresh impulse to the desire for rescuing 
this work from oblivion. It sheds much light on the forms into which 
thinking persons threw the religious questions opened in the sixteenth 
century, and since that time but little advanced. The colloquy is 
carried on by seven interlocutors, representing respectively the Roman 
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Catholic, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the Heathen, the Jew, the 
Mahometan, and the liberal Naturalist. The victory is, on the whole, 
left -with the latter, although none of the disputants acknowledge 
themselves to be overcome. Besides the superiority which remains 
clearly with Toralba the Liberal, from the very differences of the rest, 
confessed to be irreconcilable, the Jew Salomo distributes some of 
the hardest hits at his opponents. 

The late M. Adolphe Monod,’ of the Evangelical Church in France, 
left a few Sermons ready for the Press. Of these, two are now given 
to the public. M. Monod was a great Christian orator; no perusal 
of discourses can be equivalent to the listening to a fervid delivery, 
rendered more impressive by an elaborate but faultless action. M. 
Monod’s rhetorical power consisted in the ability with which he 
seized on some one emotion or affection, and wrung or tortured it to 
his purpose. 

“Aspirations of Nature”? is an appeal in favour of the Roman 
Church, founded on the contradictions involved in the dogmatism of 
the various Protestant communions, and on the difficulties acknow- 
ledged by various truth-seckers in this age of inquiry. It amounts to 
about this :—-Your Protestant or Philosophical Reason is but a farthing 
rushlight, ill able to pierce the gloom which surrounds you: the most 
reasonable thing, therefore, will be for you to put it out. Let the last 
exercise of Reason be to extinguish itself for ever. 

“With the free exertion of Reason, with the natural impulses of our 
instincts, and with the silent influences of our noble institutions, the American 
people will rise in the strength of its manhood, and proclaim itself Catholic. 

“Brothers of America! You who look for a religion agreeing with your 
intelligence, commensurate with all the wants of your nature, and which pre- 
sents a destiny worthy of your highest efforts, investigate the claims of the 
Catholic religion, and exercise your freedom by paying a loyal homage to its 
Divine Truth.” 

We should think this too transparent even for Cousin Jonathan. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor’s “ Essay on Mind”! is not free from the vices 
which characterize his other works. Yet we believe he has taken 
pains to think closely, to moderate a turgid style, and to repress the 
exhibition of self-sufficiency. The Author, while he attaches a real 
importance, at least an indirect practical value, to the study of the 
phenomena of mind, does not expect that human happiness will take 
any miraculous start upon its further cultivation. His book divides 
itself mainly into two portions: the first treats of the grounds of 
certitude; the second describes the extent of the world of mind, and 
comprehends the observation of minds of a lower order than the 
human, as well as an analysis of the several faculties and functions 
of the human mind itself, The result of the former part of the 
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inquiry is summed up to this effect—that “analytic thought,” or 
thought pursued into its ultimate abstractions, supplies no assurance 
of truth—or shall we say, of truth worth having P—and that “con- 
eretive cr synthetic thought,” issuing in a sense of fitness and order, 
can alone give that assurance. ‘To do Mr. Taylor justice, we take 
a favourable specimen of his style and treatment from this part of his 
Essay :— 

“The fragments of a quarry of glass, or a china plate, are before me, ina 
confused heap. By some painstaking I succeed in finding the neighbour pieces 
to each other of these fragments, and at length I — them all precisely as 
they were placed in the unbroken plate. This is only a fitting of parts; but 
if the plate at first were a perfect circle, or an oval, or a hexagon, then if this 
geometric figure be taken as the rule, or as the law which is to determinate the 
place of all the parts, it leads me, not merely to take care that edge fits edge 
everywhere, but that, when at length all the pieces have been so fitted, they 
make up the figure, the circle, or the oval, or the hexagon, in accordance with 
its original contour. If it be so then all is rigdé; and this word right, which 
I thus instinctively employ, means this, that the fraginents, whether they bea 
dozen or a hundred, have become onz. ‘Together they realize the abstract 
idea of the original plate; they are what the maker of it intended.”—p. 64. 

But take another paragraph, which is, as writing, mere jargon :— 

“A scheme of government, taking its bearing upon the moral sense, is not 
a chain, along which sequences follow, in a constant order; but it is—a stand- 
ing on the one side, and a standing on the other, with a clear distance inter- 
posed. If we take fewer elements than these as the ground of moral govern 
ment, the entire vocabulary of morals—popular and scientific—loses its 
significance.” —p. 95. 

A large portion of the second part of the book is occupied with 
a comparison of the manifestations of Mind in the lower orders of 
organized beings with those which are put forth by man. The con- 
clusion arrived at is, “that Minp is mind in all those orders of 
organized beings that, by means of consciousness and voluntary 
action, are qualified to defend and preserve their individual well- 
being”’ (p. 852). The author does not express even an important con- 
clusion like this, drawn from many pages of illustration, in a precise 
and logical manner. He means, that Mind, as distinguishable from 
Matter, may fairly be inferred to belong to all “ those beings which 
are qualified to conserve their individual well-being,” because in s0 
doing they exhibit consciousness and a rudiment of will. But 
although the higher and lower orders of Mind are “ essentially homo- 
geneous,” there is between them “ a generic and inconvertible (?) diffe- 
rence.” More difficulty than Mr. Taylor seems to be aware of attends 
the distinction between a difference in degree and a difference in kind; 
but we are really rejoiced that he has opened for many who will be 
his readers such a subject as that of comparative psychology. The 
work is more chastened in tone than some of its predecessors, although 
it is with difficulty Mr. Taylor restrains himself from an excursion 
into the supramundane regions, as, for instance :— 

“'The very structure of the material universe seems to speak of modes of 
life—a lower and an upper—an organization adapted to the alternations al 
the variableness of planetary temperature—light and heat; and an organization 
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adapted to the @ouian stability—the invariable day-and-summer of the solar 
surface.”—p, 391. 

“ Honian stability!’ It must “ be a very large bird.” 

The name of Aristotle has often been connected with Oxford in the 
way of reproach ; and something of a scholastic spirit and of a quibbling 
logic shows itself from time to time in the theology and the politics 
which issue from that seat of learning. Nevertheless, whether for 
good or evil, Oxford has derived little within living recollection from 
the study of the original logical works of Aristotle—has only begun 
to draw at that fountain itself within the last decade or two of 
years. But for half a century the Nicomachean Ethics have been 
the text-book, upon a perfect knowledge of which, according to the 
attainments of the day, depended, more than on anything else, the highest 
honours in the University Examinations. This book, though not a 
theological one, has exercised as much influence as any other, pro- 
fessedly theological or not, upon the tone of theology of the higher 
order of men at Oxford. On the whole, it has been an influence dis- 
tinctly adverse to Calvinism or Lutheranism. Nevertheless, it says 
little for Oxford, that so little has been done hitherto for the illustra- 
tion of the favourite treatise. Within the last thirty years a very few 
annotated editions of it have appeared in the University, some respect- 
able, others below mediocrity—none giving the modern student that 
help of which he stands most in need—the means of transferring ancient 
modes of thought into their modern equivalents, and of supplementing 
that which was deficient in ancient speculation by recent observation 
and discovery. ‘The work of Sir Alexander Grant,!! which is now 
before us, makes an immense stride in these respects in advance of any 
of its predecessors in that place. Without any parade of foreign learn- 
ing, he is desirous of bringing up, as far as possible, the knowledge of 
Usford students respecting their favourite author to the general Kuro- 
pean level. The present volume consists of six Essays, introductory 
to the text itself. In the first is examined the question of the 
Senuineness of the treatise—whether it is the work of Aristotle 
himself. The external evidence respecting the actual authorship of 
this treatise, as of the other works which go under the master’s name, 
is very defective. It is probably the work of the great philosopher 
only in parts, particularly book i. and book x. chap. 6 to the end: 
iu the larger portions it is rom the hands of disciples, and a compilation. 
Atall events the title of Nicomachean Ethics, formerly understood 
tomean Ethics addressed to Nicomachus, must rather mean Ethics 
compiled by Nicomachus; and so little is known of Nicomachus, or 
ascertained of his age at his father’s death, that we are not even justi- 
lied in regarding him as the compiler. The view of Spengel therefore 
8 adopted in this Essay, which is thus summed up :— 

“We must consider these disjecta membra of Aristotle’s ‘Ethics’ lying 





" “<The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes.” By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In two volumes. 
Volume the first, containing ‘‘Essays on the Ethics of Aristotle.” London ; 
John W. Parker and Son, 1857. 
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among his papers at his death. It is quite possible that some time may have 
elapsed rat a Nicomachus, or whoever was the first editor, took in hand their 
amalgamation. In the meanwhile Eudemus may have been writing his system, 
though it is uncertain whether this was ever completed. Part of the original 
system of Aristotle, being now lost, or for some cause or other wanting, Nico- 
machus probably took ron of the Eudemian books as yon the nearest 
approach to the doctrine and to the very words of Aristotle, and grafted them 
on with the view of presenting a completed treatise to the world.”—p. 43. 
The second Essay, “ On the History of Moral Philosophy in Greece 
previous to Aristotle,’ embraces a discussion on the “Sophists,” 
chiefly valuable for its ample exemplification of the use of the word in 
the whole of its range, from its honourable to its dishonourable appli- 
cation. “ Sophistic” was a necessary and spontaneous phenomenon, 
when the power of words as signs of thoughts began to be felt, and 
before the abuse of words was sufficiently guarded against by logical 
rules. The Sophists proper had no immoral purpose (p. 109), and it 
is very pertinently observed, “ All that double-sidedness with regard 
to questions, which is found ’in Thucydides, and which could not pos- 
sibly have been written a hundred years before, is a specimen of the 
result of the Sophistical era’ (p. 110). The third Essay is on Aris- 
totle’s polemic against the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. The fourth is 
occupied with the doctrine of the “ End,” of Evépyeca, of the “ Mean,” 
of the “ practical Syllogism.” The observations on évépyeca are excellent, 
its translation by energy “is very misleading,” but “actuality,” proposed 
by Sir A. Grant, is obscure ; we venture to suggest as an approxima 
tive rendering, and one which will fit many places, the word “ fune- 
tion.” The concluding remarks on the “practical Syllogism” 
(p. 218), as denoting “a progress in psychology,” and a “ tendency to 
give attention to the phenomena of the Will,” are very much to the 
purpose. The fifth Essay is concerned with the theological ideas met 
with in the Ethics ; and the concluding chapter is employed on a compi- 
rison of the Ethics of Aristotle with modern systems, pointing out 
particularly his defects relatively to the Will, and to the sense of obli- 
gation or duty, and generally his deficiency on the subjective side. 
These Essays embrace most of the subjects requiring preliminary 
illustration for students of the higher order of intellect approaching 
the real study of the Ethics; they have something of the character of 
“ Papers,” but they are first-rate Papers. They will enlarge the views 
of the younger men, and give great pleasure to others who are 1 
minded by them of old classical friends. ‘ 
The translation of “ Aristotle’s Metaphysics,’’!* in Mr. Bohn’s series 
is readably done. It is accompanied with some useful notes and 
a serviceable analysis. The edition of the “Metaphysics” made 
use of is that of Bekker. The translator would have done well 0 
consult that of Bonitz (Bonn, 1848). 








12 «The Metaphysics of Aristotle.” Literally translated from the Greek, with 
Notes, Analysis, Questions, and an Index. By the Rev. John M‘Mahon, M.A, 
Senior Moderator in the University of Dublin, and Gold Medallist in Logic and 
Ethics. London: Henry G. Bohn, 1857. 
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Mr. Lewes republishes, with many important additions and im- 

provements, his very interesting and useful “ Biographical History of 
Philosophy.”!® The biographical form of the work facilitates im- 
mensely with a large majority of readers the appreciation of the phi- 
losophical disquisitions themselves. Mr. Lewes states with perfect 
candour the essential difference between this and all other histories of 
philosophy which have preceded it. Other histories of philosophy 
pass various systems under review, criticising some, culling authorities 
from others ; where they destroy one edifice raising another, or gather- 
ing an eclectic result out of old ruins. Mr. Lewes’s purpose is to show 
that philosophy, properly speaking, is not possible ; that science is all 
which is permitted to man: for philosophy aspires to the knowledge 
of essences and causes; science limits itself to the knowledge of 
powers, co-existences, and successions. The book is intended, indeed, 
by levelling all philosophical systems to the ground, to prepare it for 
the edifice of Positivism ; “ till at last, in the doctrine of Comte, all 
inquiry is limited to such objects as admit of verification in one way 
or another.” The interest therefore in philosophy will henceforth, 
according to Mr. Lewes, become purely historical ; ‘in this prospect 
lies the principal novelty of the work ;” “no other history of philoso- 
phy has been written by one disbelieving in the possibility of meta- 
physical certitude.’ In respect especiaHy to modern labourers in this 
field, Positivism is the only resting place, as we are told, against 
scepticism. Positivists must not be too sure of that; questions will 
recur respecting the observing subject, to re-open all the controversies 
which they think will shortly be closed for ever— 
_ “Modern Philosophy opens with a Method; and ends with a Method; and 
in each case this method leads to positive Science, and sets Metaphysics aside. 
Within these limits we have witnessed various efforts to solve the problems of 
Philosophy ; and all those efforts have ended in scepticism.” 

A. Comte is not yet elevated on a pedestal of equal height with 
Bacon’s. As far as Comte’s method is one of observation and verifi- 
cation, it corresponds with Bacon’s method: that which is peculiar to 
Comte in the way of method is, properly speaking, an order of study. 
Bacon’s method must necessarily be followed, if any addition is 
henceforward to be made to the facts embraced by science, in any de- 
partment. Comte’s order of investigation not necessarily so. Asa 
matter of fact, scientific observers do not follow his order; they do not 
begin with celestial physics, proceed to terrestrial physics and che- 
mistry, and thence pass to biology and sociology. The order in which 
the intellectual field may be mapped is not necessarily the order in 
which its details may be best ascertained. The biographical descrip- 
tions in this work are extremely well finished—beautifully so, espe- 
cially, is that of Spinoza. ‘There are several entirely new sketches in- 
cluded in this edition, and the gallery might still be enlarged. The 





8 “The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece down to 
the Present Day.” By George Henry Lewes. Library edition, much enlarged and 
thoroughly revised, London: John W. Parker and Son, 1857. 
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life of Giordano Bruno, now first added, is replete with instruction, 
although the subject of it cannot command our entire respect, as 
Spinoza does. 

Mr. Lewes, however, must not imagine that philosophy is dead— 
that there are none to do battle for metaphysics—that all thinking 
persons have given up as utterly hopeless the endeavour to penetrate 
some way into Ontology. Dr. Apelt!4 is an able expounder and 
defender of the Kantian method, which, however defective it confesses 
itself to be, however merely relative, after all, its conclusions are, is 
the only method available with prospect of any result. Dr. Apelt’s 
purpose, in his present work, has been, by doing away with some difli- 
culties, by pushing forward some positions, and above all by studiously 
expressing himself so as to be understood, to render “that which the 
Master left a mere footpath, broad enough and smooth enough for the 
passage ofanarmy.” ‘Taking an illustration from astronomy, we cannot 
ascertain, says Dr. Apelt, the movements andrelations of the heavenly 
bodies without the help of instruments—chronometers, telescopes, and 
the like; and it is necessary, before we can make any certain inferences by 
means of these, that we should know the capabilities of the instruments 
themselves, and the errors and defects to which they are liable. That 
which his instruments are to the astronomer, speech and thought are to 
the philosopher. What, then, does the human mind contribute, as an 
instrument, to the human knowledge? In every judgment are to be 
distinguished the content or matter of the judgment and its logical 
form. The matter of the judgment is the apprehension of subject and 
predicate. This matter is always derived, mediately or immediately, 
from intuitions, or is a repetition of that which has already become 
known in other judgments. The subject contains the apprehension of 
real objects, and the predicate is a conception, é.¢., a universal abstract 
notion. In these perceptions and conceptions, the understanding 
possesses nothing original. But in every judgment, besides these per- 
ceptions and conceptions, there is an original element underived from 
without,—the form of the judgment. Hence the “transcendental clue.” 
“The human understanding can become conscious of no other meta- 
physical, fundamental conceptions, besides those which it thinks 
through the logical form of the judgment” (p. 97). In every 
judgment” are united subject, predicate, and copula ; and, without refe- 
rence to its matter or content, every judgment or mental proposition 
may be regarded as being differenced, relatively—1, to its subject ; 2, to 
its predicate ; 3, to its copula; giving respectively three forms of judg- 





14 “ Metaphysik.” Von Dr. Ernst Friedrich Apelt, ordentlichem Professor der 
Philosophie zu Jena, Leipzig. 1857. 

15 Dr, Apelt notices (p. 121), that the word ‘‘ Urtheil”’ is not properly derived 
from ‘‘Ur” and ‘‘Theil,” but from the Old German word ‘‘Ordalen,’’ ‘* Aussagen, 
**wovon noch das Wort ‘ Ordalie’ vorhanden ist.”” It is certainly the same word 
with ‘‘ Ordeal ;” of which, however, Dr. Apelt does not at all indicate the true mean- 
ing or derivation. The ‘‘ Or” is negative, without: ‘‘Ordel,” A.-S. agudgment given 
without distinction ; an impartial judgment. ‘‘ Or” is found negatively in mavy 
other A.-S, words, as ‘‘Or-meete,” without measwre, immense ; * Or-mod,” without 
mind, mad; * Or-wurth,” worthless. 
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ment—1, of Quantity; 2, of Quality; 3, of Relation: to which must be 
added a fourth, flowing not from the parts of the Judgment per se, but 
from the mode in which the Judgment itself issues from the Thought— 
that is, the Modality of the Judgment. From the subdivisions of these 
forms, the following Table of Judgments is obtained :— 

1, As TO Quantity; 2, As To Quatity; 3. As TO Retation; 4. As to Mopatiry. 
Singular, Affirmative, Categorical, Problematical, 
Particular, Negative, Hypothetical, Assertive, 
Universal. _ Limitative. Divisive. Demonstrative. 

Through these logical forms of judgments we are led to the con- 
sciousness of the ultimate metaphysical conceptions or categories. For 
instance, take the hypothetical judgment, “ When the sun shines, the 
earth becomes warm.” Here, without being expressed in words, the 
conception of “ Effect’’ is indicated by the very form of the Judgment. 
We derive a conception relative to the content of the Judgment from 
its form only. And by going through the table of Judgments we 
arive at a perfect scheme of Categories, or ultimate Conceptions. 
These, correspondingly to the forms of Judgment, are found to be— 
1, Unity, Plurality, Totality; 2, Reality, Negation, Limitation ; 
3, Substance and Attribute, Cause and Effect, Whole and Parts: and 
the ultimate conceptions indicated by the forms of Modal Judgments 
are—4, Possibility, Actuality, Necessity, with their contradictions. 
In the development of the doctrine of the Categories, and in the more 
clear derivation of these from the forms of Judgments consists one 
great merit of the present work. Another is in the author’s illustration 
of the doctrine of Apperception, and the clearness with which the 
whole inner or mental organization is distributed. 

The most elaborate and able work that we know of, in English, on the 
subject of the “ Will,” claiming for it a self-determining power, is that 
of Dy. Tappan, of the University of Michigan. A new edition is pub- 
lished, comprehending the several Ezsays recited in the title¢ Taken 
as a whole, the object of the work is first to destroy Edwards’s Neces- 
sitarian theory by a reductio ad absurdum, showing it to lead to 
Pantheism and Atheism—to be destructive of morality—to be incon- 
sistent with other acknowledged views of its own defenders ; secondly, 
to invoke the testimony of the consciousness to the fact of the Will 
determining itself; and, thirdly, to apply the doctrine thus deve- 
loped to theology and morality. The pivot on which the cogency of 
the treatise turns, asa whole, is the validity of the testimony of the 
consciousness to the freedom of our Will. Dr. Tappan justly directs 
us to observe the power of the Will over the Attention: “ It is under 
our control. We can exercise it, or not, in any given case.” The 
sensation and the knowledge of any outward fact, or of an impression, 

16 «* A Treatise on the Will.” Containing: 1. A Review of Edwards’s Inquiry 
into the Freedom of the Will. 2. The Doctrine of the Will determined by an 
Appeal to Consciousness. 3. The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility. Appendix on Edwards’s and the Necessitarian School. By Henry 
P. Tappan, D.D., LL.D., Cor. Mem. of the Institute of France and Chancellor of 
the University of Michigan. A New Edition, revised and corrected by the 
Author, Glasgow: Lang. London: Ward and Co. 1857, 
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“Tcannot directly control ;” “the act of attention I candirectly control.” 
The same applies to some of the muscular movements. The involun- 
tary movements in the body, such as the circulation of the blood, we 
cannot control; but the movement of the arm or leg we can. And, 
more than that, we are conscious of making a nisus, both with respect 
to continued attention, and with respect to the muscular efforts; we 
are conscious, in fact, for it amounts to that, of being the cause of our 
own efforts. We must observe upon this argument—first, that some 
exception may be taken to the appeal to the consciousness in this 
matter. For we possess the consciousness as a practical faculty, and 
it ceases to reveal anything to us beyond that point up to which, as a 
practical faculty, it is serviceable. Secondly, to say nothing of other 
circumstances of action which are evidently beyond our control, and 
which, at least, narrow the range of the Will—it is not proven that 
there is not a connexion between these very involuntary affections of 
the body—quicker or slower circulation of the blood, for instance, or 
the genesis of nervous force—and those acts, both of the intelligence 
and of the bodily organs, which we denominate voluntary. It is very 
supposable there may be such connexion, and yet the consciousness be 
unable to trace it. Dr. Tappan’s work, however, is highly to be recom- 
mended, as giving most fully the arguments of Edwards and others, 
whom he combats. His motives in the investigation are excellently 
expressed thus :— 

“Let us throw open the gates of philosophical investigation as widely and 
freely as Bacon threw open the gates of physical investigation. Let no one 
be frightened away from thinking. Let us not imagine we can put truth in 
eopardy by examining, thinking, and reasoning. Let us not feel ourselves 

ound to preserve methods, and to use forms of specch, merely because they 
rest upon authority.. For what we think, and say, and do we are responsible 
to God, to conscience, and to truth. With our eye fixed reverently and 
adoringly upon these eternal authorities, we need not fear that we shall go 
astray.”—p. 361. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION, 


ASING his work on that of M. Le Play, Mr. Sargant has written 

a readable and not uninstructive volume on the “ Economy of the 
Labouring Classes.”” His reading has not been very extensive, and 
he is not very conversant with the details of domestic life on the Con- 
tinent. Consequently he has few facts to give on that portion of his 
subject, except such as are furnished him by M. Le Play. But he 
knows as much as most men of the habits and condition of the English 
artisan, and he writes with a soundness of sense and a moderation of 
language which set off the knowledge which he possesses. He begins by 
examining the difference between the régime of Individualism, as he calls 


a) “Economy of the Labouring Classes.” By William Lucas Sargant. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1857. 
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it—that is, the state of society in which the labourer relies only on 
himself, and makes a free contract with his employer—and the various 
végimes in which the labourer is more or less merged in the society 
around him; and which range in an ascending scale from slavery to 
communism, Mr. Sargant proves very conclusively to English readers 
what we hope few English readers require to have proved to them, 
that the labourer is best off when most left to himself. Every one admits 
this, if attention is only directed to the active, the intelligent, and the 
strong; but M. Le Play, and many others, allege that the weak suffer 
more than they otherwise would, if they, too, are left to themselves. 
Look at the facts, says Mr. Sargant. Have we any reason to suppose 
that there is more misery and indigence in Western Europe than in 
Russia? Then we ought to consider the effect of failure of a harvest. 
The Russian serfs depend on their masters for food; but high prices 
abroad, and in the large towns, tempt the landowners to sell, and the serf 
has to starve. We must say, however, that Mr. Sargant’s defence of 
individualism is rather weak. He gives pages in praise of communism, 
and lines in praise of individualism. Indeed, he ultimately only 
approves of it because it, he says, provides substitutes for the best 
part of the régime of dependency. “The poor-law is the substitute 
for a patron, and friendly societies and sick-clubs the substitutes for 
communism.’ We will not dwell much on this part of his book. How 
any one can treat a poor-law as a triumph of “individualism,” we 
are at a loss to understand. 

The greater portion of the book, however, is not argumentative, but 
descriptive. Mr. Sargant collects facts, first as to the physical condi- 
tion; then as to the morals; and lastly, as to the manners of the poor. 
His facts are rather interesting than satisfactory. They are almost 
all extracted from the works of Arthur Young, Mr. Laing, and M. Le 
Play, and especially the last. The way in which M. Le Play collected 
his facts was this :—He was a great traveller, and wherever he stayed 
for a length of time suflicient to permit him to become acquainted 
with any of the residents, he selected a family, and inquired into and 
tabulated the minutest details of their history and circumstances. § 
far, therefore, as his facts go they are very accurate, but their range - 
is very narrow. Mr. Sargant seems to think it a great tribute to 
M. Le Play’s merits, that he finds M. Le Play’s descriptions of some 
English families probably correct. But this is only going a very short 
way. It is unlikely that a family selected by an intelligent foreigner 
should be a family so isolated that no other families can be classed 
with it; but the question is, how large this class is, and how far it is 
representative of a great many other classes, as to which we are not 
immediately sure whether they ought or ought not to be placed in the 
same rank. ‘That the general body of facts brought forward by Mr, 
Sargant is true, we do not doubt; they are the results of the personal 
observations of shrewd observers. But after all they are very 
few; and in speaking of them, and arguing from them, we must not 
forget how few they are. 

We will take the chapter on “ Religion and Morals” as a specimen, 
because it is always entertaining to see the goodness of other people 
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put into a statistical form. The first proposition is, that “excellences 
are found in professors of the Mahommedan faith,” in itself a rather 
mild and useless statement. But the proofs are in the highest degree 
curious. They are three. First, M. Le Play lived in a village beyond 
the Ural Mountains, where all the inhabitants belong to the Mussul- 
man faith—“ About one-half obey the main precepts of the Koran, the 
remainder neglect or openly break them.” Secondly, M. Le Play 
knew a Mahommedan master who treated kindly a Christian work- . 
man; and, thirdly, Mr. Morier, in the preface to one of his novels, 
says that, although such characters as his hero and heroine are not 
known in Persia, there is no good reason why they should not be. 
“ Having finished this pleasant sketch of the happy influence exercised 
by the religion of the great impostor,’ Mr. Sargant proceeds to speak 
of the Greek Church; and at last takes us to M. Le Play’s stern cases 
of French religion and morality. ‘The first is verbatim, as follows :— 

“ A labourer in Armagnac, and his wife, are of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and fulfil the duties of piety with regularity, although their religious senti- 
ments are neither wleleanl nor deep. ‘The moral habits are good, both 
before and after marriage.” 

How M. Le Play knew this last fact, we should be glad to learn. 
The cases in which his informants acknowledge that their moral 
habits were not good before marriage, are cases where they had illegi- 
timate children legalized by a subsequent marriage, and where, there- 
fore, there was no scruple or shame in confessing what had happened. 
But we do not find that any of the peasants and the peasants’ wives whom 
he interrogated confessed that their morals were not good after mar- 
riage. And, therefore, all that this last sentence means is, that the 
couple of whom he spoke had had no illegitimate children before their 
marriage. After we have added to this the important fact that this 
happy pair fulfil their religious dutits, but without any enlightened 
sentiment, we have got to the end of their history, and know as much 
about them as if we had never heard of them. We cannot go through 
the other instances, but the general impression left certainly is, that 
we have learnt nothing about France when we have got to the end. 
Sometimes, however, Mr. Sargant is on surer ground; and his chapter 
on the rates of wages, now and formerly in England, is well worth 
reading, so far as it relates to the manufacturing districts. ‘“ With 
regard to agricultural wages,” the author contentedly assures us, “I 
have no special information.” 

The author of the “ History of the Factory Movement’? gives an 
account, in two volumes, of the agitation which ultimately carried 
the Ten Hours’ Bill. There really is not much to tell. Soon after 
the Peace, Parliamentary Committees were appointed to consider the 
state of the English factories, but the evidence collected was unsatis- 
factory, and the question attracted little attention until about the time 

of the passing of the Reform Bill, except that Mr. Oastler had before 





2 “The History of the Factory Movement, from the year 1802 to the Enact- 
a of ~ Ten Hours’ Bill.” By Alfred. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
0. 1857. 
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that period devoted himself to.the task of awakening popular sympathy 
on the subject. In 1831, Mr. Sadler introduced the first Ten Hours’ 
Bill. A fresh committee of inquiry was appointed, and Mr. Sadler's 
exertions to procure evidence in support of the measure were so 
strenuous as to injure his health. Lord Ashley succeeded him as the 
champion of the movement. A series of bills were introduced, and ail 
- were thrown out, chiefly owing to the influence of Sir Robert Peel ; 
until at length, on the accession of the Russell ministry, Government 
gave way, and the Bill was carried in 1847. 

Whatever else this book may teach us, it indisputably proves that 
the measure was carvied in spite of the opinion of the best judges and 
soundest reasoners of the country, and by the exertions of men of 
comparatively inferior minds. Mr. Oastler especially was an unedu- 
cated, impetuous, shallow fanatic. Mr. Sadler distinguished himself by 
advocating a theory of population, which is now completely exploded. 
Lord Shaftesbury is at the head of the promoters of philanthropical 
despotism. We do not wish to go over the ground of the Ten Hours’ 
Bill. We do not think that, strictly speaking, it raises in a very clear 
manner the great question of the legitimate sphere of legislation. By 
the hypothesis, it may be said, the persons protected are persons 
having a natural incapacity to contract, and therefore there might be 
an innocuous interference in their behalf, which would be pernicious if 
exerted on behalf of persons capable of contracting. We will not 
stop to give the arguments which, it seems to us, may justly be urged 
on the other side. But one thing is plain, that the advocates of the 
measure had no wish whatever to keep legislation within any bounds 
at all. Their whole manner of talking and acting went to show their 
earnest desire to set up a religious tyranny. ‘That the saints should 
rule the earth, was their ideal. * They were to settle what the poor 
ought to have, do, and enjoy; and then make any number of laws to 
compel the manufacturers to fall into the plan. 

Throughout this work, and throughout most of the speeches and 
letters of the agitators inserted in these volumes, it is assumed that 
the Ten Hours’ side of the question is the religious side. All the 
Christians are for it; and all the people opposed to it are unchristian. 
We cannot think very highly of a set of persons who can pin their 
faith on to such an assumption as this. If it is unchristian to hold that 
obeying the dictates of inconsiderate benevolence often works much 
injury by inducing a state of moral feebleness in others, then certainly 
it was unchristian to oppose the Ten Hours’ Bill. But, on the same 
principle, it is unchristian to give a mendicity ticket instead of a 
shilling to a beggar. The opponents of the Bill said that all over-legis- 
lation is demoralizing, just as careful philanthropists say that all 
donations to professional mendicants are demoralizing. In both cases 
the impulses of arash benevolence are checked by the fear of producing 
an ulterior evil. We wish that the author of this book, instead of 
claiming all the religious superiority for himself and his friends, had 
brought together some trustworthy facts to show what has been the 
real effect of the Bill since it has passed. But he evidently thinks 
that when an Act of Parliament is passed everything is.right, and the 
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happy consequences prophesied by the advocates of the measure must 
follow with the sequence of mathematical certainty. He ends his book 
with the Act, as novelists end their stories with a marriage. Every- 
body is happy ever afterwards. 

M. de Chambrun is a disciple of M. de Tocqueville, and in writing a 
history of Parliamentary Government in France,? he adheres very 
closely to the teaching of his master. He paints the present state of 
France in much the same colours as were used by M. de Tocqueville ; 
he shows how the morbid love of equality checks all merit, and lowers 
all superiority, even of the best and highest kind ; how fast men are 
forgetting everything in their love for gold; and how, as the units of 
society are separated from each other, “individualism” gains ground, 
each man retires into the bosom of his family, and cares nothing for 
the nation. We read in M. de Chambrun’s pages, as we did in those 
of M. de Tocqueville, of the invading force of centralization, 
of the loss sustained by France in the dependence of the clergy on the 
State, and of the true centre of action being in the municipalities. M. 
de Chambrun feels keenly the great dangers to which France is ex- 
posed, and he honestly exposes them. Undoubtedly his remedy is the 
wisest that could be adopted, because it is the simplest. He urges 
his countrymen to attend meetings, administrative or religious, in the 
localities where they reside; to work hard in the discharge of com- 
munal duties; and thus to acquire a habit of political action, without 
which it is impossible to make any good use of the form of liberty. 
We have not found anything very new nor anything very striking in 
M. de Chambrun’s book ; but it is very sensible and very sound, and 
we only wish that sound sense was likely to commend itself to a nation 
bent on material enjoyment, and dead both to the attractions and the 
memories of freedom. 

The author of “The State Policy of Modern Europe’ offers us a 
narrative of the course of diplomacy and of the interaction of European 
States, from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present 
time. He divides the space covered by his work into four periods. 
The first, from 1520 to 1618, is marked by “the rise and develop- 
ment of modern State policy or diplomacy;’’ the second, from 1618 
to 1715, witnessed the “ heroic age of diplomacy, and the commence- 
ment of its decline.” After the peace of Utrecht, the author considers 
that diplomacy degenerated; and the third period, which ends with 
1790, saw diplomacy becoming more and more powerless ; until, in the 
fourth period, from 1790 to the present time, it has had to contend for 
its existence with the revolutionary spirit. Practically these two 
volumes are a rapid summary of modern history, and have the faults 
and merits of most summaries. They are full of facts, and are useful 
for purposes of reference, but are dull reading. The author also has 
a very unfortunate style, which certainly does not cheer the reader 
along the dreary path. It is so highflying as often to be unintelligible. 





3 “Du Régime Parlementaire en France, Essai de Politique Contemporaine.” 
Par Adolphe de Chambrun. Paris: Didier. 1857. 

4 “The State Policy of Modern Europe, from the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century to the Present Time.” London: Longman and Co. 1857. 
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In the concluding pages, for instance, where he gives a summary of 
his work, he tells us, that from “the fall of the immortal Rebel of 
Rebels, to the close of the last half-century, the milder part of the de- 
positories of the State wisdom of the great powers exhibit, with the 
exception of England, little else than a succession of cabinet compli- 
ments over the tombs of ever-rising nations, intermingled with blas- 
phemies of which antiquity had no conception.” Perhaps a little 
obscurity and vagueness may be thought suitable to the subject of 
diplomacy; but this is going very far. Nor has the author much 
power of generalization. He acknowledges that he has no other ac- 
count to give of the different fortunes of England and Holland, than 
that some nations grow like an oak, and others like an aloe. What 
value the book possesses seems to us to consist almost entirely in the 
collection of facts as to treaties, diplomatic documents, and the general 
history of sovereign courts, which must be sought elsewhere in a great 
many scattered notices, and from very miscellaneous sources. 

Colonel Leake, 80 well-known by his works on the Morea, has col- 
lected into one volume a series of pamphlets,® which he has published 
on different occasions. One discusses the degradation of science in 
England, two refer to Greece, and three to the late war. Colonel 
Leake was opposed to the Russian war, his sympathies being with 
Greeks against Turks. He seems to us to carry his enthusiasm for his 
favourites rather far when he says that “England, not satisfied 
with persecuting modern Greeks, needs also persecute the arts of 
the ancestorssof those Greeks by preferring a Gothic to a Greek build- 
ing for her‘*new Houses of Parliament.” We do not find much in 
these pamphlets that calls for comment. They are evidently written 
under the influence of strong personal feeling, and the local knowledge 
of Greece which they display is perhaps their chief merit. The same 
observation may apply to a pamphlet by an anonymous author on the 
Danubian Principalities,* in which the advantages of a union of the 
Provinces, when constructed into a sovereign State, is strongly recom- 
mended. It is all a theory of the past now ; and even in the short time 
which has elapsed since the pamphlet was published, events have 
occurred which would make it now necessary for the author to 
modify his language, especially with regard to England and Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. But it may be useful hereafter to know the 
reasons by which the union was supported, and this pamphlet ap- 
pears to us to state them clearly and forcibiy. 

From Germany we have a criticism of modern German criminal 
law,7a subject too technical for us to enter on further than by saying that 
the author seems to consider the existing system deficient, partly from 
the abandonment of the older law without new principles being called 
in as a substitute, and partly from the discrepancy of the codes of the 
different German States. From France we have a really valuable 
5 “ Papers for the Historians of the Turkish Alliance and Russian War.” By 
the Author of ‘* Topography of Athens.” London: Booth. 1857. 

® * Questions on the Danubian Principalities.” London: Wilson. 1857. 
7 “Theorie des heutigen Deutschen Strafrechts.” Von Dr, Ernst Immanuel 


Bekker. Leipzig, 1857. 
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contribution to the literature of jurisprudence in M. de Caqueray’s 
exposition of the passages of private law contained in: the works of 
Cicero2 At the end of the volume, which is a large one closely 
printed, is an alphabetical table, by referring to which a student of 
Roman law can see whether any point, in the investigation of which 
he may be engaged, is mentioned or alluded to in Cicero. Turning to 
the body of the work, he will find the passages set out in full, followed 
by a French translation, to which notes by the author and frequent 
references to Gaius are appended. M. de Caqueray observes in his 
preface, very truly, that far too little use has been made as yet of the 
light which the literature and the law of Rome throw of each other, 
and he could not have taken a better course to supply what was 
wanted than that which he has adopted. 

“The Logical Method of Political Economy,” by Mr. Cairnes,’ is a 
very instructive and clearly written book, and promises well for the 
usefulness of the Professorship in the University of Dublin founded by 
Archbishop Whately, and now held by Mr. Cairnes. The author’s aim 
has been, he tells us, to bring back the discussions of political economy 
to those tests and standards which were formerly considered the ulti- 
mate criteria of economic doctrine. It is to the method of the 
science that Mr. Cairnes gives his attention. The reader will find in 
the third lecture an exposition of what Mr. Cairnes conceives to be 
the true character of this method. Having discussed the meaning of 
the terms “ hypothetical’? and “ positive’? as applied to science, he 
proceeds to say that the grand primary axioms of political economy 
are to be ascertained by direct evidence—those which are mental by a 
direct appeal to our consciousness, and those which are physical by the 
direct testimony of our senses. The mode of investigation henceforth 
to be pursued will in general be analogous to that which is practised 
in the physical sciences in the same stage—that is to say, after 
the most important fundamental laws have been established, these 
consequences are developed by deductive reasoning. The conclusions 
thus obtained are compared with existing facts, and this comparison 
will give the key to the knowledge of the disturbing causes which 
prevent the full operation of the primary laws. There is nothing that 
is very new in this statement, but it is a good beginning for a Pro- 
fessor to make that he should first show that he has a clear notion of 
the manner in which he is to proceed. There are also many detached 
problems of political economy discussed with good sense and ability in 
this volume, of which the Ricardo theory of rent, and the Malthusian 
theory of population, may be given as instances. 

Mr. Ayres, in his “ Financial Register,’° has furnished us with a 
very useful hand-book of British and foreign funds and banks, The 





8 “Explication des Passages de droit privé contenus dans les Ciuvres de 
Cicéron.” Par G. de Caqueray. Paris. 1857. 

9 “The Character and Logical Method. of Political Economy. Being a Course 
of Lectures delivered in Hilary Term, 1857.” By John E. Cairnes, A.M, 
Whately Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, London: 
Longman and Co. 1857. 

10° «* Ayres’ Financial Register for 1857.” By Henry Ayres, London : Richard- 
son, 1857. 
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compilation has been most laboriously and conscientiously made, and 
the amount of information which the volume contains is surprising, 
and is so miscellaneous that any notice of its contents must be imper- 
fect. The financial position of foreign nations, the system of foreign 
banks, the nature of foreign securities negotiated in London, the rules 
of the London Stock Exchange, the position of the London joint- 
stock banks, railway and mining undertakings, and saving-banks, are 
some of the principal subjects treated of: It will be a most useful 
volume as a book of reference. We may also call attention to another 
statistical work of much smaller scope, but also likely to prove useful. 
Mr. Bigg has published a summary of the proceedings in Parliament 
respecting public bills during last session. His plan is to give a 
separate summary of the course of legislation during each month of 
the session, and then append a list in alphabetical order of bills intro- 
duced or discussed during the month. 

The Rev. Orby Shipley, in calling a pamphlet on the new Irish 
system of dealing with convicted felons “The Purgatory of Priso- 
ners,” 2 anxiously explains in his preface that the term “ Purgatory” 
was chosen “ with reference, not to the medizval and modern notions 
of the intermediate state, but in imitation of the doctrine which the 
Chureh of England, in common with ancient Catholic consent, has 
ever held upon this mysterious subject.” -We accept the explanation, 
and feel sure that somehow or other the author preserves his ortho- 
doxy unimpaired. The system itself is simple enough; and at his 
fifty-eighth page the author describes in about fifteen lines all that is 
to be said of it. It may be interesting to some of our readers to know 
that in Ireland there are three intermediate establishments for the 
reception of convicts after leaving prison, and before being restored to 
society. In the Metropolitan Penitentiary, at Smithfield, trades are 
taught. Quarrying, stone-cutting, masonry, and the construction 
of earthworks and fortifications, are carried on at Cork Harbour. 
Agriculture is practised at Lusk. The essential feature of the Irish 
system seems to be that the convict, when he returns with a ticket- 
of-leave to honest employment, is still under the constant supervision 
of the authorities. There is no concealment. The employer hires 
the convict as a convict, and thus all the espionage of the police 
which has worked so badly in England is avoided. It is much to 
be regretted that the author should not have known better how to 
make a right use of a subject which, if he had understood what facts 
to bring forward and how to discuss them, would have been an inte- 
resting one. 

Dr. Phillips has published the fourth edition of a work on the 
“Principles of Agriculture,’”}® especially as applied to the Tropics; 
a ‘*Register of Public Bills.” Edited by James Bigg. Westminster: Bigg. 

12 <The Purgatory of Prisoners; or, an Intermediate Stage between the Prison 
22 te Public.” By, the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Joseph Masters. 


18 “The Principles of Agriculture especially Tropical, and of Organic Chemistry, 
familiarly treated” By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. London: Smith, Elder, and 
. 1857, 
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and the mere fact that the book has reached its fourth edition shows 
that there exists among the West Indian planters, for whom the book 
was written, a hearty desire to avail themselves of all the resources 
of science. It is chiefly of the island of Barbadoes that Dr. Phillips 
speaks ; and he confidently asserts that in that island very good results 
have already followed from the wider promulgation of correct agricul- 
tural principles. Of late years, although the weather has been at 
times very trying, and although estates and districts, and even the 
whole island, have suffered severely, yet there has been no decided 
and ruinous failure of the crop; and this Dr. Phillips attributes to 
superior and more thorough tillage. Nothing, he says, pays so well 
in the West Indies as drainage; and the earnestness with which he 
has personally insisted on this has in one instance produced quick and 
manifest fruit, as a lecture delivered by him in St. Croix was the 
means of inducing the drainage of large quantities of land. His book 
consists principally of appeals to, and extracts from, the works of 
standard authorities, and especially of Liebig. It aims only at prac- 
tical utility, and perhaps the familiar and conversational style in 
which it is written may aid in obtaining it access to the class of 
persons to whom it is addressed. 

We have received another work on Slavery from America,™ the 
object of which, as stated by Mr. Weston, its author, is “to describe 
the vast progress of slavery in the United States, and to consider the 
circumstances which will probably control its movement hereafter.” 
Mr. Weston considers that a stream of free emigration may hereafter 
move into the Northern Slave States, and gives it as his opinion, that 
at present Missouri is more inviting to the free emigrant than Vir- ’ 
ginia. We find little that is new in the volume, except the part that 
refers to Cuba. The desire for the acquisition of this island must, he 
says, be based on political, not pecuniary motives; for Cuba would 
annihilate the sugar interests of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas. At 
present, there is a tendency of slavery in Cuba to disappear, owing to 
the increase of the whites, the mortality of the slaves, and emancipa- 
tion under the Spanish laws. And if America becomes possessed of 
Cuba, this tendency will be augmented. The climate is sufficiently 
salubrious to permit whites to labour there in safety ;, and as the money 
paid for the purchase of the island, or the exertions made for its con- 
quest, must proceed from the wealth and strength of the north, the 
claims of free labour to have a fair chance in Cuba are asserted. Mr. 
Weston’s general views on this subject deserve, we think, to be given 
in his own words :— 

“In habits and social ideas, the points of dissimilarity and repugnance 
between the Northern States and Cuba, are far less numerous and a irre- 
concilable, than between the Northern and Southern States; and in all social 
and political respects, emigrants from the free States would be better off im 
Cuba, than in any Southern State in which slavery is predominant. They 
would encounter in Cuba none of that suspicion and hatred, which they are 
never able to escape at the South, except by making themselves objects 


14 “The Progress of Slavery in the United States.” By George M.. Weston: 
Washington. 1857. 
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contempt. In such a State as Virginia, until free emigration sets in upon it 
with a volume large enough to enforce respect, Northmen must become sup- 
porters of slavery, or remain politically and socially proscribed. The news- 

pers and the demagogues are incessant in their vituperation of everything 
Northern, and it is to be presumed that the newspapers and the demagogues 
understand what the predominant popular impulses aan them are. Instead 
of this atmosphere of contumely and ostracism, so repulsive to men of just 
pride, emigrants from the free States would be received in Cuba, in the event 
of its incorporation into this Union, on a footing of friendship, and would 
occupy without prejudice whatever position their capacity and vigour entitled 
them to claim. 

“The emigration to Cuba from the United States, whatever it might prove 
to be in the event of the acquisition of that island, greater or less, would, at 
any rate, proceed almost exclusively from the free States. The whites, who 
emigrate from the slave States, must go to new and unoccupied regions. The 
bulk of them do not possess the arts, or skill, or habits of industry, which 
would enable them to get a foothold in Cuba, where the density of population 
already equals that of the old:slave States. It is in the free States only that 
the men are to be found, to whom Cuba affords a field for successful rs try 
and enterprise. 

“Tt is because the destiny of the system of slavery in the United States 
depends so entirely upon the possibility of giving it an expansion beyond the 
linits of the United States, that it has been considered pertinent to discuss 
the probabilities of its extension to the island of Cuba. It is in that direction 
that its extension is really most feasible, and it is there that resistance, if re- 
sistance is practicable; should be most vigilant. Nor can Cuba be regarded as 
foreign to the United States, if, as is the opinion of many, its incorporation 
into our Republic is a predestined event, and especially when the actual 
administration of this country was brought into power with an express view to 
its acquisition.” 
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A WORK of moderate compass which should treat of the environ- 
ments of Man upon the Earth which he inhabits, and the various 
influences which tend to modify his condition, both physical and 
psychical, has been a desideratum which many have experienced; and 
we are glad to welcome any well-directed attempt at supplying it, 
The following summary of the contents of the eleven chapters of which 
the little volume! before us consists, will serve to indicate the general 
scope of the treatise. In the first, under the somewhat affected title of 
“The Creation,’’ the author treats of the Earth in its relations to the 
Cosmos in general, and gives a rapid sketch of its Geological history. 
Next we have an account of its actual state ; the second chapter treating 
of the atmosphere and the ocean, and the third of the solid land. The 
three following chapters are devoted to the. geographical distribution 
of Minerals, Plants, and Animals, respectively; after which we have 





1 “La Terre et !Homme; ou Apergu Historique de Géologie, de Géographie, 
et d’Ethnologie Générales, pour servir d’Introduction & l’Histoire Universelle.” 
Par L. F. Alfred Maury, Secrétaire-Général de la Commission centrale de In 
Societé de Géographie, &c. Feap. 8vo, pp. 602. Paris. 1857. 
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a chapter on the geographical distribution of the Human Races, 
another on that of Languages, and another on that of the Primitive 
Religions. The work closes with two chapters on the Constitution of 
the Family and of Society, and on the First Needs of Man. The 
author avows that in the former part of the book, he has written more 
on the authority of others than from personal knowledge; the portion 
which relates to Man being more peculiarly his own. This seems to 
us the weakest part of his performance ; and while we can on the whole 
recommend the summary of Physical Geography and of the Distri- 
bution of Animal and Vegetable Life, we could not speak in the same 
commendation of the latter half of the book, which is marked by 
the same faults as we have had to point out in the author’s contri- 
bution to Messrs Gliddon and Nott’s collection of Ethnological 
Memoirs.* 

It will doubtless be a surprise to our readers, as it has been to us, 
to find the geological notions of the dark ages resuscitated in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, by a writer who has acquired no un- 
distinguished place among British Naturalists, and advanced by him 
with the confident assurance that he has demonstrated their accord- 
ance with “a grand Law,” which, though hitherto unrecognised, he 
considers himself to have established. The title of this last produc- 
tion? of Mr. Gosse’s fertile pen, has probably been a source of perplexity 
to many of those who have seen it announced. It is not every one who 
knows that “ Omphalos’’ is synonymous with navel; and to such as 
may happen to have previously possessed, or to have obtained by in- 
quiry, that piece of information (and the question has been put to us 
by many lady-readers of Mr. Gosse’s pleasant sea-side books—“ What 
does Omphalos mean ?”’), it does not become apparent until they have 
passed the middle of the book, how “ Omphalos’’ is to assist in the dis- 
entanglement of the Geological Knot. We shall attempt to state Mr. 
‘Gosse’s line of argument with that fairness which he has himself used 
towards Geologists, of whom he everywhere speaks with respect, and 
whom he kindly encourages in the prosecution of their labours, although 
he makes a use of their results which, if correct, would render them 
altogether fallacious. Our author begins by giving a summary of the 
evidence from which Geologists have drawn the conclusion that there 
has been a Jong succession of stratified formations, each characterized 
‘by the peculiarity of the fossils imbedded in it, which fossils are the 
remains of races of plants and animals (differing for the most part from 
any now existing), that lived upon the earth during the long succession 
of ages that elapsed before the introduction of Man. This summary 
is so clearly and accurately sketched (it makes no pretension to higher 
elaboration), that we could not wish to place a better outline of the 
argument in favour of what Mr. Gosse designates as the Macro-Chro- 
nology, in the hands of any seeker after such information. To 





* See our last Volume, p. 558. 
2 “Omphalos: an attempt to untie the Geological Knot.” By Philip Henry 
Gosse, F,R.S. With fifty-six illustrations on wood. Post 8vo, pp. 376. London: 
Van Voorst. 1857. 
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any one who is free to receive scientific truth as he finds it, such 
evidence would doubtless be convincing. But Mr. Gosse and those 
who think with him are not free; they are bound hand and foot by a 
theological dogma; namely, that as the Bible in general, and the first 
chapter of Genesis in particular, is the “ inspired Word of God,” which 
must be true, anything that is in contradiction to it smzust be false. 
All attempts at harmonizing Geology and Scripture, Mr. Gosse con- 
siders, and we quite agree with him, to be entirely useless, If Genesis 
be true, Geology is false ; if Geology be true, the scriptural narrative of 
the Creation must be abandoned as untenable. In putting the discus- 
sion upon this issue, Mr. Gosse fully coincides with Prof. Baden 
Powell ; whom he regards, however, as little better than an infidel in 
disguise, because, taking the opposite side, Prof. Powell prefers trust- 
ing the evidence of physical science, to pinning his faith on a narra- 
tive of whose historical authenticity he has no adequate evidence. The 
problem which Mr. Gosse has set himself to unravel, therefore, is not 
how to reconcile Scripture and Geology; but, assuming the literak 
truth of theScriptural narrative, to find out the fallacy in the doctrines. 
of the Geologists. This he has done completely to his own satisfaction ; 
and he has obviously derived such gratification from his discovery, that: 
it would be cruel in us not to assist in disseminating a truth which is 
calculated to relieve the minds of so many conscientious seekers after 
knowledge. 

Mr. Gosse says, and says truly, that all paleontological evidence is 
circumstantial ; there being no direct testimony to the facts sought to 
be established. No man can declare that he has actually seen the 
Pterodactyle flying about, or heard the winds sighing in the tops of 
the Lepidodendra. It is only by a process of inferential reasoning 
that their former existence is deduced from the present phenomena ; 
and in that reasoning an important flaw may be found, which alto- 
gether destroys its cogeney. “ When God made the rocks,” was the 
sage teaching of Dr. Livingstone’s humble instructor in Geology, “he 
made the shells in them ;” and this is actually the conclusion which 
Mr. Gosse would wish us to accept, on the strength of the following 
admissions, which he professes to bring out by a cross-examination of 
the Geological witnesses. He has no argument either with those who 
deny the fact of creation generally, taking their stand upon the 
eternity of matter; or with the advocates of the development hypo- 
thesis ;—the separate creation of each existing species, with its cha- 
racteristic organization, being one of his postulates. Now, says our 
author, the life-history of every species is a circle returning into itself. 
From whatever point we start, we come back in the next generation 
to that point again. And thus the organization of the individual, at 
any period of its development, looks back apparently without limit to 
the past. But there was a limit,—the date of the Creation of the 
species. There was a time when the race had no existence. And 
consequently the inferences we draw as to the past life-history of the 
race, from that part of it within our own experience, all fail as regards 
the first-created individual, or “ protoplast,” of each race. The 
working out of this idea in its detailed application to various types of 
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vegetable and animal organization, constitutes the second half of Mr. 
Gosse’s book ; and this, again, may be read with great interest and 
profit, on account of the varied and well-told information it contains. 
The justice of the conclusion deduced from it is quite another thing. 
Mr. Gosse affirms as confidently as if he had himself assisted at the 
grand parturient effort of Nature, and had been an eye-witness of the 
birth of each species, “that no example can be selected from the vast 
vegetable kingdom, none from the vast animal kingdom, which did not at 
the instant of its creation present indubitable evidences of a previous his- 
tory.” This is not put forth as a hypothesis, but as a necessity; “ I do not 
say,”” he modestly continues, “ that it was probably so, but that it was 
certainly so; not that it may have been thus, but that it could not have 
been otherwise.” In the same spirit he criticises the curious remark of Sir 
Thomas Browne, that painters have been in error in delineating our first 
parents, after the manner of their posterity, with a navel; deciding as 
unhesitatingly as if he had obtained ocular demonstration of the fact, 
that Adam could not have been without this characteristic feature of 
his Mammalian affinities: “the Man would not have been a Man 
without a navel.” Our readers have now the cle to the recondite 
idea which seems to have suggested to Mr. Gosse his very peculiar 
title ; and they will be prepared for the application of it to the inter- 
pretation of geological phenomena. 

These phenomena must be ranged, according to him, under two 
distinct categories, the prochronic, and the diachronic; which are 
definitively separated by the act of Creation. Our experience justifies 
us in interpreting the past history of each existing race, in accordance 
with its present history, as far back as its creation; but there we are 
altogether at fault; and to attempt to deduce any conclusions from 
the organization of the protoplast of each species, as to the antecedent 
operations by which its organism had been built-up, would be a grave 
error. Just such an error, according to our Author, is committed by 
Palzontologists, when they infer the past life of extinct races from 
the fossil remains which Geological inquiry brings to light. These 
structures all belong to the “ prochronic” category ; that is, they are 
not the exuvie of any beings that had a real existence in time; and 
all the phenomena which are commonly appealed-to in support of such 
a.doctrine, are fully explained by Mr. Gosse’s one simple law of Pro- 
chronism, in virtue of which everything was made just as if it had 
lived, without having actually done so. Thus the presence of copro- 
lites in the situation of the intestinal canals of the great Fish-Lizards, 
Sharks, &c.,—composed of fragments of bones, scales, &c., and, in 
virtue of the phosphate of lime they contain, most useful to the agri- 
culturist,—is disposed of by Mr. Gosse in the easiest way possible: 
Adam could not have been created with blood in his vessels, without 
having at the same time in his intestines the fecal residue of the 
materials from which that blood would have been formed, if it had 
been made by the ordinary processes of digestion, chylification, &. ; 
therefore it is quite conformable to analogy, that the Creator, in calling 
fossil skeletons into existence deep in the bowels of the earth, should 
have created coprolites in their bowels. On this point, indeed, we-entirely 
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agree with Mr. Gosse ; the one seems to us just as probable as the other. 
In the same cool easy way, Mr. Gosse disposes of the well-known 
argument for the high antiquity of the Universe at large, based on 
the computed distance of certain nebulw, and the known rate of the 
transmission of light through space; the time required for such 
transmission, so as to render man cognizant of the existence of these 
nebulz, being about two millions of years. “ Beautiful, and at first 
sight unanswerable, as this argument is, it falls to the ground before 
the spear-touch of our Ithuriel, the doctrine of prochronism. There 
is nothing more improbable in the notion that the sensible undulation 
was created at the observer’s eye, with all the pre-requisite undula- 
tions prochronic, than in the notion that blood was created in the 
capillaries of the first human body. The latter we have seen to be a 
fact (!): is the former an impossibility ?’”? This is cutting the Gordian 
Knot with a vengeance. 

Mr. Gosse does not attempt to draw the line geologically between 
the prochronic and the diachronic fossils; that is, between those which 
were created as such in the rocks, and those which have been entombed 
since the general creation. What does he say to the Mastodon, in the 
situation of whose stomach we have found a mass of half-digested re- 
mains of the coniferous woods now existing in the North American 
forests ? Was its skeleton created as such in the gravel-pit in which 
it was found, or did the Mastodon really live and move and get its 
daily food on the surface of the earth? Was not only the skeleton of 
the Mammoth, but its flesh, skin, and hair, created in the midst 
of a mass of ice; or did it likewise roam over the wilds of Siberia, 
to the savage climate of which the hairiness of its hide shows such an 
unlooked-for adaptation ? Were those shells belonging to still existing 
species of Mollusca, which are found even in the early Tertiary beds, 
generated in the depth of those strata, when their fellows were brought 
into life on the shores of the newly-created ocean? And were those 
existing Foraminifera and Diatomacew, which can be traced as far 
back as the Chalk, if not to a still earlier period, simultaneously created 
living in the waters, and dead in the terrestrial basins which they fill? 
The thing is too monstrous for belief; and the whole notion affords a 
lamentable instance of the degree in which the vision of even an intelli- 
gent man may be blinded by theological prejudice. It is quite true, 
as Mr. Gosse states, that the evidence of Geology is circumstantial 
only ; but circumstantial evidence, when cumulative, and derived from 
a number of independent sources, may justify a conviction so firm as 
to throw discredit even upon the most direct testimony. Has it never 
occurred to Mr. Gosse to consider whether this may not be the case 
in the present instance? We hold as surely as he does, that God 
cannot lie, and that the Word of God must be true; but what claim 
the first chapter of Genesis has to be called the Word of God, is a 
question quite open to inquiry; and when we find its literal interpre- 
tation to be in direct contradiction to the teachings of Nature, i.e., of 
the Works of God, we are forced to believe that this record has not 
the authority attributed to it; more especially since it does not claim 
any such authority for itself,—a fact altogether overlooked by Mr. Gosse. 
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How powerfully Mr. Gosse’s scientific instincts rebel against his 
theological assumptions, will be seen from the concluding passage, 
which is not one of the least curious parts of his book :— 


“The acceptance of the principles presented in this volume, would not, in 
the least degree, affect the study of scientific Geology. The characters and 
order of the strata; their disruptions and displacements and injections; the 
successive floras and faunas; and all other phenomena, would be facés still. 
They would still be, as now, legitimate subjects of examination and inquiry. I 
do not know that a single conclusion now accepted, would need to be given 
up, except that of actual chronology. And even in respect of this, it would 
be rather a modification than a relinquishment of what is at present held; we 
might still speak of the inconceivably long duration of the processes in ques- 
tion, provided we understand idea/ instead of actual time—that the duration 
was projected in the mind of God, and not really existent. The zoologist 
would still use the fossil forms of non-existing animals, to illustrate the mutual 
analogies of species and groups. His recognition of their prochronism would 
in nowise interfere with his endeavours to assign to each its position in the 
scale of organic being. He would still legitimately treat it as an entity; an 
essential constituent of the Great Plan of Nature; because he would reco- 
gnise the Plan itself as an entity, though only an ideal entity, existing only in 
the Divine Conception. He would still use the stony skeletons for the inculca- 
tion of lessons on the skill and power of God in creation; and would find 
them a rich mine of instruction, affording some examples of the adaptation 
of structure to function, which are not yielded by any extant species 
In short, the readings of the ‘stone book’ will be Baw not less worthy of God 
who wrote them, nor less worthy of man who decyphers them, if we consider 
them as prochronically, than if we judge them diachronically, produced.” 


In other and perhaps more intelligible language, geologists are in- 
vited to continue their scientific investigations upon what is held by 
Mr. Gosse to be simply the material embodiment of a sort of dream, 
which, though ideally extending over a duration of unassignable length, 
was really comprised within the instant of the creative fiat. We do 
not see why the same reasoning should not apply to the earlier remains 
of human art, about which we have hitherto been content to believe, 
in the absence of historic testimony, that they were made by human 
hands. No living man, not even the Wandering Jew, can say that he 
saw the Pyramids built. Who can give us any direct testimony about 
the ruined cities of Central America? Were these prochronic or dia- 
chronic—a part of the original creation, or of subsequent date? Mr. 
Gosse may say that, in the absence of any definite proof to the con- 
trary, he is content to accept the evidence of their construction by 
human hands. But there are chronological difficulties even here. 
Whatever we may think of the somewhat mythical records of Egypt, 
India, and China, there is surer evidence that the date of man upon 
the globe is not so recent as Mr. Gosse would make it. Recent borings 
in that part of the Nile Valley which receives a tolerably regular 
deposit of mud from the annual inundations, have brought up frag- 
ments of pottery from such a depth, that, according to computations 
based on known historic data, they must have been imbedded from 
13,000 to 14,000 years antecedently to some of the earliest monuments 
of that ancient country. And in the opinion of well-informed phy- 
siologists and philologists, a period not much short of this must have 
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been required for the dispersion of the human race, and for the establish- 
ment of those permanent varieties of conformation and of languages, of 
whose distinct existence we have adequate evidence at the commence- 
ment of the historic period. Either, therefore, all these independent 
and concurring testimonies must be wrong: or, if Mr. Gosse be right, 
the imbedded pottery was created at the same time as man; and in- 
stead of a single Adam, there must have been black and white, yellow 
and red, prognathous and pyramidal-skulled Adams,—the unity of the 
race, like the general scheme of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
being only an idea, not a reality. It was so plainly seen by Dr. Pri- 
chard, that more time was needed than the Book of Genesis would 
furnish, if the doctrine of the common origin of the human races was 
to be sustained, that, notwithstanding his orthodoxy on general sub- 
jects, he freely admitted in the latter part of his life that this book 
could not be regarded as of chronological authority,—an admission, 
which, with his reasons for it,* we commend to the consideration of 
Mr. Gosse and his disciples,—if he has any. 

Mr. Bohn has brought out in his “Scientific Library,” a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Mantell’s “ Wonders of Geology,” edited by Mr. Rupert 
Jones, the Secretary to the Geological Society. This work, the 

oundwork of which consisted of a course of lectures delivered at 

righton by its accomplished author, has been expanded in successive 
editions into a more formal treatise, without losing those characte- 
tistics which peculiarly adapted it to the general reader. Dr. Mantell 
possessed the enviable power of selecting those parts of his subject 
which are best suited for popular exposition, and of putting these forth 
in an attractive form,—sometimes, perhaps, with a dash of the ad cap- 
tandum style, of which the title of this work may be considered an 
example; but whilst too many writers of this class are constantly in 
danger of falling into error through the superficiality of their ac- 
quaintance with the subject which they undertake to treat, the 
thorough knowledge of Geological Science which Dr. Mantell pos- 
sessed gave to even his slightest treatises a value that no rude com- 
piler or hack-writer could have imparted. Hence his popular treatises, 
if well kept up to the knowledge of the day, are likely still to hold 
their ground; and Mr. Bohn has done well to secure the services of 
Mr. Rupert Jones as editor of the present edition, than whom no man 
is likely to discharge such a duty with more ability or conscientious- 
ness. As ten years have elapsed since the appearance of the previous 
edition, considerable modifications must have been required in the pre- 
sent, in order that the results of new researches, and new views based 
on those results, might be incorporated in their proper places. As 
these editorial additions are not in any way distinguished from the 
author’s original matter, we cannot speak very confidently either of 
their amount or of their character, but we may say that wherever we 


: See Dr. Prichard’s ‘‘ Physical History of Man,” 3rd Ed., vol. v. p. 552. 
“The Wonders of Geology ; or a Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena.” By Gideon Algernon Mantell, -LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Seventh 
Edition, revised and augmented, by T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. In two volumes, 
Vol, I, Post 8vo, pp. 480. London. 1857. 
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have looked for any recent information which called for notice, we 
have found it duly incorporated, together with a reference to its 
source. The number of such references made both by the author and 
editor, adds very considerably to the value of the treatise. 

In striking contrast to Dr. Mantell’s popular treatise, is the elabo- 
rate work: of Professor Naumann,‘ the first part of a second and en- 
larged edition of which now lies before us. It is somewhat surprising, 
that although more has been done for the advancement of their science 
by British Geologists than by those of any other country,—we might 
almost say, than by those of all other countries put together—yet we 
have no Geological treatise which can be compared, as regards the 
fulness and completeness of its details, either with this work, or with 
other Continental productions of the like scale. Some idea of its 
comprehensive nature may be gathered from the fact that this part, 
though consisting of nearly five hundred large closely-printed pages, is 
far from completing the portion devoted to Physical Geology ; being 
limited to the following subjects:—Figure and Dimensions of the 
Earth; Temperature of the Interior of the Earth; Voleanoes and 
Voleanic Eruptions ; Earthquakes; Contour-formation of Land; 
Relief-formation of Lands and of the Ocean-bottom; Elevation of 
Mountain Chains; and the first part of Petrography, or the History 
of the Mineral Composition and Structure of Rocks. 

The tendency of all sciences is to specialization. The vast exten- 
sion of which almost every department of human knowledge has been 
the subject during the last half century, renders it impossible for any 
single individual to grasp the whole of any one. As among Geologists 
we find some men devoting themselves especially to the structure of 
the mineral characters of Rocks, others to the inquiry into the Forces 
by which the great changes in the earth’s crust have been sequentially 
produced, and others to the study of the fossils which give us the key 
to the history of Organic life upon the surface of the globe, so m 
Chemistry we have not only the primary division into the two great 
provinces of Organic and Inorganic, but we now find each broken up 
into smaller areas, to the cultivation of which different inquirers spe- 
cially apply themselves. Of all departments of Organic Chemistry, 
there is none more interesting or more important than that which 
comprehends the subject of Fermentation ;° and as it is treated but 
cursorily in most systematic works, we were glad to see a special trea 
tise devoted expressly to it. It is not only in the production of 
Alcohol in its various disguises, which is the best known type of this 
action, but in that of acetic acid, and in the “raising” of bread-dough, 
that fermentation is turned to account in the arts of life. This 1s, 
however, but a small part of its operations. In the ordinary Chemistry 





4 “Lehrbuch der Geognosie.” Von Dr. Carl Friedrich Naumann, Professor a2 
der Universitit Leipzig. Erster Band. Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. 
Mit 350 Holzschnitten. 8vo, pp. 480. Leipzig. 1857. 

5 «Traité Théorique et Pratique de la Fermentation, considerée dans ses Rap- 
ports Généraux avec les Sciences Naturelleset.I’Industrie.” Par N. Basset, Feap. 
8vo, pp. 558. Paris, 1857. 
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of the living body, both Vegetable and Animal, it is certain that fer- 
mentation performs a most important part; it is to another form of 
the same process that all putrefactive change in dead organic sub- 
stances is due ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that an action 
of the same character is essentially concerned in the diffusion of epi- 
demic diseases,—a doctrine much older than Liebig, to whom it is 
usually attributed, having been most distinctly laid down more than a 
century ago by Sir John Pringle. In all cases of fermentation, we 
have two substances essentially concerned, the ferment, and the fer- 
mentible material. In all those in which the nature of the ferment 
has admitted of examination, it has been found to consist of a sub- 
stance apparently albuminoid in its original nature, in a state of more 
or less advanced decomposition. The fermentible material is also an 
organic compound, possessing often considerable stability, but liable 
to have its equilibrium disturbed by a change going on in apposition 
with it. The ferment seems to excite a sort of intestine movement of 
its particles, in virtue of which they undergo a re-arrangement, giving 
rise to organic compounds of an entirely different chrracter; and in 
the course of this change, some of its previous constituents are set 
free in a gaseous form. That which distinguishes fermentation from 
ordinary chemical action, is, that the materials of the ferment do not 
themselves enter into the composition of the new products, but are 
dissipated, perhaps entirely; their motion only being communicated. 
Hence fermentation is a process essentially dynamical,—and in the 
case of zymotic diseases (such as small-pox) propagable by inocula- 
tion, we see how very minute a quantity of the ferment may suffice to 
bring about most active and extensive changes.—We cannot say that 
we have been as much satisfied with M. Basset’s treatise as we hoped 
tobe. It treats pretty fully of the alcoholic, acetous, panary, and pu- 
trefactive fermentations, of which the author seems to have made a 
special study ; but it takes very little account of the action of ferments 
in the living body, either in health or disease; and the theoretical 

rines are such as we feel sure that no philosophical Chemist would 
sanction, vital force and electricity being spoken-of as the agents con- 
rt in that vague manner which indicates a mind deficient in exact 
raining, 

We are very glad to welcome a new edition of Dr. Watson’s excel- 
lent “ Lectures on Medicine,’”’* which have been, to the great regret of 
Many a student, for some time out of print. We are acquainted with 
no treatise, in the Medieal Literature of this or of any other country, 
which is so admirably adapted both in its matter and its style, in the 
Philosophical spirit which it evinces, and in the high tone of moral 
feeling which, without the slightest obtrusiveness, makes itself heard 
throughout, to inform and guide those who desire to know what an 
accomplished physician has to tell them of the science they have to 
master, and of the art by the practice of which they are to live. We 


* “Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic; delivered at King’s 
College, London.” ‘By Thomas Watson, M.D., F.R.C.P., late Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital, &c. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. ‘two Volumes. 
Bro, pp. 871, 984. London, 1867. 
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have always thought it to be the peculiar value of Lectures, as distin- 
guished from systematic treatises, that the lecturer can bring himself 
(if he have the proper aptitude for his vocation) into far closer contact 
with his auditors, than the author with his readers; and can more 
forcibly impress them not only with his own personal convictions, but, 
what may be still more important, with his modes of thought upon 
the subjects he has to discuss before them. For, after all, it is not a 
body of settled doctrine, which the medical student in these days has 
to acquire. There is scarcely a time-honoured tradition that has not 
been rudely assailed; scarcely a point of practice supposed to be 
settled past doubt, that has not been called in question. The egre- 
gious fallacies of the old routine practice have been exposed ; and at 
present every really well-informed practitioner is more disposed to 
distrust than to over-confidence as to the powers of physic, in a large 
proportion of the cases that come under his observation. What he 
most wants is the habit of watchful observation of symptoms; the 
capacity for sagaciously interpreting their origin; the discrimination 
between those changes that mark the favourable course of the disease 
and its natural tendency towards cure, and those which indicate a 
state of things calling for active interference; and the knowledge how 
best to apply his remedial measures,so as not to do harm, if they 
should prove powerless to effect good. And in all these points, the 
well-disciplined judgment which will enable the practitioner to form 
his own conclusions, is far more valuable than an acquaintance, how- 
ever extensive and exact, with the best body of medical doctrine that 
ever was shaped out. It is an old observation that the man of mere 
book-knowledge of medicine finds himself, at least in the great majority 
of cases, far inferior to him who draws his indications from his own 
trained observation and well-formed habit of reasoning. And it is 
chiefly because the whole tendency of these Lectures is to call forth 
and discipline these most valuable powers, rather than to lead the 
student to suppose that he who carries their sum total in his head 
must be a well-qualified physician, that we concur with the medical 
public in its high estimation of them, and in the satisfaction with 
which it has received the announcement of their reappearance in an 
improved form. 

The author modestly claims indulgence for any shortcomings which 
may be discerned in his work, on the score of “the unceasing demands 
made upon his whole time, strength, and thoughts, by the more impe- 
rative obligations of his professional life.” But he must be a severe 
critic, very much determined upon finding fault, who can discover any 
ground for imputing to Dr. Watson either want of acquaintance with 
any important addition to medical knowledge, or want of pains in the 
incorporation of it in its appropriate place. We do not, it is true, 
meet with an imposing array of references to the various works and 
memoirs which have been produced upon each subject that has occu- 
pied special attention ; for since, in the original structure of the Lee- 
tures, such references were not included, the author has wisely refrain 
from additions, the partial character of which would have rend 
them worse than useless. But we everywhere find evidence, that 
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that has been worth reading has not only been read, but has been well 
considered ; and that Dr. Watson has let us know the aspect in which 
the matter presents itself to his mind, which was just what we wanted 
to know.—It may interest our readers to know what Dr. Watson has 
to say on a question which has been much discussed of late in profes- 
sional circles, whether the comparative disuse of the lancet, in modern 
medical practice, is due solely to a different appreciation of the value 
of the remedy, or in part to a change in the public constitution. 
Among the circumstances to be taken into account in having recourse 
to blood-letting, Dr. Watson says :— ‘ 


“It is also very necessary to study the character and tendency of the reign- 
ing epidemic; whether that may depend upon some predisposition silently and 
gradually wrought in men’s bodies by the agency of causes that are but little 
understood: or whether it may result from some peculiarity in the exciting 
cause of a particular epidemic disease. I have been long enough in practice 
in London, to have learned, in common with others, how much the character 
of continued fevers may alter. Since about the time when the virulent 
form of cholera first appeared among us, continued fevers have neither 
needed nor borne the abstraction of blood, as they did bear and need it 
for some peers prior to that period. Perhaps some variation in the inten- 
sity of the poison may gn | explain the comparative malignity — the 
greater tendency, I mean, to what is called lowness of type—which marks 


certain epidemics of scarlet fever, small-pox, and measles. The influenza, 
or epidemic catarrh, which was almost universal in this town and kingdom 
in the years 1833, 1837, and 1847, afforded a striking illustration of the point 
I am endeavouring to set before you. The inflammatory symptoms—the 


bronchitis, and sometimes pneumonia— were in many instances strongly 
marked, and it appeared necessary to abstract blood; but persons suffering 
under influenza bore bleeding exceedingly ill, and where the use of the lancet 
could not be avoided, it was never resorted to without reluctance-and mis- 
giving. I would not, however, limit these remarks to fevers or to specific 
inflammations. I share in the belief which has grown out of the experience of 
many thoughtful and observing men, that in this country at least, the human 
constitution has for several years been suffering a gradual change—that almost 
all inflammatory disorders assume now-a-days a more adynamic type, and 
_—. a energetic treatment than in the early part of the present century.” 
—p. 227. 


Of the truth of this belief we have no doubt whatever. We have 
known many deaths distinctly traceable to the free use of the lancet, 
practised according to what were accounted orthodox principles of 
treatment, in ignorance of the modification required by the “epidemic 
constitution’? (as Sydenham phrased it) of the time. It is not only, 
as Dr. Alison has justly remarked, that medical practitioners are less 
disposed to order the large and repeated bleedings which at one time 
were trusted as the most potent remedy for active inflammations; the 
patients cannot sustain’ them. We quite agree with Dr. Watson, 
moreover, in fixing a period about twenty-five years back, as that to 
Which the change of type may be referred; and we believe it to be 
because their personal knowledge of medical practice does not extend 
back to a data much anterior to this, that some persons, by no means 
deficient in intelligence, deny that any such change of type has taken 
Place, and affirm that large and repeated blood-lettings in acute inflam- 
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mations are opposed to all sound pathology. Of this school, the Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh 
may be considered as the champion; he has arraigned Dr. Watson's 
opinions upon the subject of blood-letting as unsound and fallacious; 
and Dr. Watson has replied to his allegations in a long note, expressed 
with a courtesy and consideration for his opponent, which contrast 
most favourably with the over-confident and dogmatic assumptions of 
his northern critic. Dr. Watson had laid particular stress on the 
selection of the right period for the detraction of blood, which he con- 
siders to be the incipient stage of inflammation, and but seldom any 
subsequent period :— 


“The first effect of blood-letting is to deplete and_relieve the labouring 
circulation. But when it is again and again repeated, it becomes (as the 
French say) spoliative ; it robs the vital fluid of its nutrient and plastic mate- 
rials. Pushed still further, it produces a peculiar state of the nervous system, 
marked by great weakness and irritability. Now although peo gb the 
summum remedium for active inflammation at its very commencement, there is 
a point beyond which it not’ only does no good, but is positively injurious. 
And this point it is not easy to hit. I cannot too often or too strongly 
inculcate the precept, that m order to extinguish or check acute inflammation 
you must, above all, bleed early.”—p. 226. 


Dr. Bennett having taken upon himself to affirm that “ the prin- 
ciples on which blood-letting and antiphlogistic remedies have hitherto 
been practised are opposed to a sound pathology,” Dr. Watson very’ 
justly appeals to experience, and pertinently remarks that— 


“Whatever may be the ultimate beneficial result (and I believe that it will 
be immense) of that scrutiny, chemical and microscopical, into morbid textures, 
which modern science has achieved, the information thus gained is not yet 
complete or ripe enough to warrant any exclusive reliance upow it as a 
to treatment; more especially when its teaching me to elash with the 
prior teaching, for hundreds of years together, of well-condueted though empi- 
rical observations.—And see what experience has really attained in this matter. 
Facts which no one can gainsay attest the immediate influence of blood-letti 
in incipient inflammation. The emergence from coma, or from delirium, whi 
the blood is still flowing, in intracranial inflammations—the sudden relief of 
pain, tightness of the chest, and restricted breathing in pneumonia itself, its 
presence being further assured by the pneumonic crackling and the pneumonie 
sputa,—are familiar facts of that kind. Dr. Alison has testified to the unmis- 
takeable benefit experienced by himself under the employment of the lancet in 
a sharp attack of wert and I have no doubt vito that my own life 
was once rescued by bleeding in inflammation of the bowels, so prompt, u- 
equivocal, and decided was the amendment that followed that remedy. Facts . 
such as these being abundant. on all sides, and undeniable, to allege that the 

atients were ultimately the worse for the treatment pursued—that they would 
— recovered sooner, or more thoroughly, had no bleeding been instituted, is 
amere begging of the question at issue, which we of the older belief, may 
fairly decline to grant.”—p. 232, 

We could confirm this statement by the mention of two remarkable 
cases within our own experience, in which violent local inflammations 


supervened in the course of other diseases, and the patients were for- 
tunately treated by early and copious blood-lettings; in both cases 
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with the immediate abatement of the inflammatory symptoms, the 
reality of which was unmistakeably attested, not merely by the local 
and general symptoms, but by the condition of the blood. And these 
eases made a stronger impression on us, because we had just before, 
by the perusal of the celebrated statistical pamphlet of Louis on the 
value of blood-letting in pneumonia and acute rheumatism, been led to 
an almost entire scepticism as to the utility of the measure in the 
treatment of inflammation.—On the subject of statistics, Dr. Watson 
well remarks in the same note— 


“The exceeding value of statistical returns in determining the causes of 
disease has been well set forth by Dr. Alison; but for directing the treatment 
of individual cases, it is far more profitable (as some one has well expressed it) 
to watch than to count. To use or to withhold a given remedy, simply because 
it is found, by numerical calculation, that in cases nominally the same, reco- 
veries have been more frequent when that remedy was employed on the one 
hand or omitted on the other, would be to sacrifice the plain and perhaps 

ressing indications of a particular case, to the statistical averages of Senta 

ving merely a common denomination.”—p. 233. 


With the conclusion of this note we must bring our notice to a 
close, only regretting that our space does not allow us to cite more 
examples of Dr. Watson’s felicitous mode of putting forth the conclu- 
sions to which he has been led by his comprehensive study and well- 
digested observation :— 


“Ihave no room to discuss the question, answered in the negative by Dr. 


Bennett, whether febrile inflammatory diseases may change their type. He 
takes pains to show that the process of inflammation in its several stages, its 
products, and its local effects, are at all times the same. What he has not 
shown is, that the human constitution is incapable, from influences to us un- 
known, of undergoing alterations, in respect to the manner in which it is 
affected by inflammations, and by the reputed remedies of inflammation. For 
my own part, I am firmly persuaded, by my own observation, and by the 


records of medicine, that there are waves of time through which the sthenic 
and asthenic characters of disease prevail in succession; and that we are at 
present living amid one of its adynamic phases.”—p. 234. 


We believe that there can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
have carefully considered the evidence, that to Mr. Hill is due the 
credit of having first. not only conceived, but carried into practical 
execution, the idea of conducting an Asylum for the Insane, without 
having recourse to the employment of any instruments of restraint 
whatever. It was when he was resident medical officer of the County 
Lunatic Asylum, Lincoln, that this important change was. first. intro- 
duced twenty years since; and although the “humane system” had 
been previously making great progress in this country, we believe that 
Mr. Hill was at. that time the only man who was prepared to affirm, 
that this system could only be considered as fully carried-out, when the 
attendants are entirely debarred from physical means of coercion. 
Dr. Conolly was among the first to perceive the importance of this 
view; and to his persevering advocacy of it, its general adoption may 
m great part be attributed. Mr. Hill unfortunately became subse- 
quently involved in a controversy with Dr. Charlesworth, one of the 
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physicians to the establishment, as to their respective claims 
to the honour of having introduced the non-restraint system; and 
he publishes the volume before us in self-vindication.? We cannot 
but regret the personal tone of many parts of it, especially since, as 
Dr. Charlesworth has long been dead, the controversy would have been 
much better interred with him; but Mr. Hill has an unquestionable 
right, if he thinks his claims slighted by the public, to place his state- 
ment of the case before them, and to show how unmistakeable is the 
testimony in his behalf, which was borne, in an early stage of the 
business, even by Dr. Charlesworth himself. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


= JAMES STEPHEN has somewhere remarked the passion of 
the French mind for abstractions. This passion has been nowhere 
more conspicuous than in their historians, and it has contributed, in 
past times, not a little to their brilliance. The Age, itself an abstrac- 
tion, can be successfully analysed into a number of abstract “ elements.” 
Guizot, e. g., decomposes an abstract “Feudality” into its consti- 
tuents—Individuality, Military Organization, and a number of other 
“elements.” With the aid of these “faits,” he presents an “age” in 
a luminous transparency, in which nothing is lost, nothing is obscure. 
“Scribitur ad probandum, non ad narrandum,” seemed to be the motto 
of the whole of the doctrinaire school of historians. This school had 
its origin in the repressive system of the First Empire, which had 
made practical statesmanship impossible. The young men who 
emerged from its cold shade into the comparative freedom of the 
Restoration, understood history, even that of their own times, as the 
concrete form in which certain rigid ideas clothed themselves. The 
reverse current of events is producing an opposite effect on historical 
writing. The practised parliamentary men, who grew up in the 
twenty-five years of liberty, 1827-1851, are now condemned to inac- 
tion. The present being closed to them, they fall back on their 
recollections, and write that which they lived. The history of recent 
times is just now being written in France with great skill and assiduity. 
Of these undertakings, several are now before us. The first place 
among them must be assigned to “Nouvion, Histoire du Regne de 





7 “ & Concise History of the Entire Abolition of Mechanical Restraint in the 
Treatment of the Insane ; and of the Introduction, Success, and Final Triumph 
of the Non-Restraint System ; together with a Reprint of a Lecture delivered on 
the subject in the year 1888 ; and Appendices, containing an Account of the Cou- 
troversies and Claims connected therewith.” By Robert Gardiner Hill, F.S.A., 
M.R.C.S8., &. 8vo, pp. 318. London. 1857. 

1 «* Histoire du Regne de Louis-Philippe Premier, Roi des Frangais 1830—1848.” 
Par Victor de Nouvion, Tomeslet2. Paris: Didier et C'*. 1857. 
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Louis-Philippe 1*.”” The volumes already published bring us down 
only to April, 1832. So that the work is on a scale of considerable 
magnitude, and the care with which the materials have been prepared 
is in proportion. In style it is exactly what its subject requires. 
The lurid flashes with which Michelet lights up monstrous crime—the 
triumphant eloquence with which Thiers carries the Imperial eagles to 
Vienna, would be out of place in a narrative of Parliamentary cam- 
paigns. But we are sustained by an equable and business-like narra- 
tive, the interest of which never flags for a moment. The author feels 
the fascination of his subject, from which he never turns aside to dilate 
on his feelings. He is quite aware that he is relating not merely a 
chapter in the History of France, but a great European experiment of 
Parliamentary Government; but he does not stop to tell us this, he 
makes us conscious of it. 

Though a zealous constitutionalist, M. Nouvion is not a party man. 
He sets forth with emphasis, but without passion, the policy of the 
July monarchy, as that policy was gradually ascertained in the first 
years of its existence—between the impracticable ultras of the Right 
and Left. But he has no idea of making history the ephemeral 
apology of a party. He may be an Orleanist, but he is quite aware 
that the party distinctions of those days have no existence now. The 
Orleans régime, with its questions and its animosities, is as completely 
aportion of the past as the Regency or the Fronde. To vindicate 
and justify is not the business of the historian. This M. Nouvion 
well understands. He is careful not to write pamphlet, or to make his 
“History” merely the depository of his actual dislikes. But the his- 
torian of that critical period, be he Orleanist or not, cannot but feel 
his sympathies engaged on the side of the Government. Governments 
have, since then, been so much in the wrong, been the engines of so 
much tyranny, that it has all the force of novelty to turn a page of 
history where the Government is seen in the right, but hardly able to 
make the right prevail. Casimir Périer’s signal success and dauntless 

irit in facing a bitter and unscrupulous opposition, are as heroic a 
theme as a mere parliamentary chronicle can have to offer. His tragic 
and premature death, of cholera, at the age of thirty-five, makes an 
almost dramatic catastrophe for the close of the second volume. The 
Casimir-Périer ministry made mistakes—in foreign policy, many mis- 
takes—but it was true to the cause of constitutional liberty, while the 
opposition was the tool of anarchy. Assuredly, Casimir Périer himself 
was not a hero, or an ideal minister. Royer-Collard said of him— 
“Casimir Périer vint au moment od ses defauts les plus saillants se 
transformerent en precieuses qualités. I] était ignorant et brutal ; ces 
deux vertus ont sauvé la France.’ This epigram has much truth in it. 
He had no speculative views like Guizot, but he had resolution, will, 
moral force. These were qualities for which hardly any price was too 
much to pay, at a time when timidity, indecision, and feebleness para- 
lysed the councils of the Cabinet, and dialectical wrangling for victory 
distracted the Chamber. A few months more of Laffitte might have 
wrecked the vessel. Casimir Périer would be strong, but he did not 
desire despotism—the modern cure for social disorder. He sought 
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and found that cure in the free concurrence of thé country, and knew 
how to rally opinion to the side of law and order. His will had, 
indeed, something of imperious in it, or he would not have imposed it 
on those turbulent times. But his convictions were founded on re- 
flection, and he knew how to ask and to take advice. A character 
which might have done mischief in quieter times, did signal service at 
that crisis. He may be said to have first shown that Parliamentary 
Government was possible in France—nay, could be eminently success- 
ful. The few years—not more than five or six, 1831-386—during which 
all the most conspicuous friends of constitutionalism united their ener- 
gies and talents in support of the new Government, sufficiently prove 
that liberty without disorganization is possible in France. Whether 
the very short duration of this success does not further show that there 
was some fatal defect in the system, we shall have a better opportunity 
of judging when we come to the subsequent volumes of M. Nouvion’s 
book. His eminent skill in grouping and narrating, make his parlia- 
mentary campaigns as interesting as the wars of the Empire. It 
remains to be seen whether he will preserve, in the later and disgraceful 
period of Louis-Philippe—the period of the Spanish matches, and the 
infatuated Guizot ministry—the same judicial impartiality which lends 
such authority to his two first volumes. 

Another work? of similar character, which promises to be of equal 
dimensions, has also reached its second volume. This bears the well- 
known—we are reminded by his own phrase, arrivé aux portes de la 
vieillesse, that we may almost say venerable—name of “ Duvergier de 
-Hauranne.”’ It falls short of the interest of M. Nouvion’s volumes in 
two points chiefly. First, it is a less skilful composition ; secondly, it is 
not a history of men and things, but of an abstraction—Representative 
Government. To compensate for this, it is the work of a statesman 
who has not only taken an active part in affairs through the greater 
part of the period 1814-1848, of which he writes, but who has pro- 
foundly meditated on the causes which influence opinion. As a his- 
tory of political opinion, with its seeming caprice and surprising 
reactions, these volumes may be considered the complement of the 
History of M. Nouvion. The author apologizes for becoming the 
historian of Constitutionalism at a period when it is at the lowest point 
-of discredit. Parliamentary Government has been tried, and has failed, 
so its enemies say. But, failed or not, the author replies it has had 
thirty-four years of existence, and therefore has a history. Nor is it 0 
certain that it is past away never to reappear. Mignet has well said 
of France, that it is a country “ot tout passe, qui revient de tout, 
mais qui revient 4 tout.” Is there any reason why, at some future 
epoch, France should not give a second trial to representative insti- 
tutions? Should this be the case, it would be very undesirable to be 
taken by surprise, to be imperfectly acquainted with the spring and 
-play of the old constitutional machine, which we may be called on at 
any moment to re-erect. 





2 “ Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementaire en France 1814—1848.” Par M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, Tomeslet2. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1857. 
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As for political theories, M. Duvergier de Hauranne is too much the 
practical man to have much faith in them. Onur political doctrines are 
the produce of our actual history. For thirty years, he says, our doctors 
taught us that the Charte of 1814 was the natural and the final result of 
so many ages of French History. Charlemagne and Louis XI., Richelieu 
and Louis XIV., the noblesse and the tiers-état alike, had, neither 
knowing nor intending it, contributed to form the grand fabric. To- 
day, other doctors, or the same, are good enough to prove to us that 
Representative Government is directly opposed to all the traditions of 
the country. France has never aspired but to two things—l’unité 
and Pégalité. The Consulate and the Empire did but continue and 
consolidate the work of the Constituent Assembly. And as history 
can supply facts in proof of any system, if one only take care to select 
them properly, these new doctrines have very naturally replaced the 


-others in public belief. M. Duvergier de Hauranne is not one of those 


renegades who denies his faith when it becomes unpopular. He is 
faithful to the doctrines of 1830. In the shipwreck of the ideas and 
prospects of the constitutional party, its prineiples survive. One is 
under no moral obligation to procure the triumph of one’s cause. One 
is bound, when it succumbs, to honour it by one’s conduct. Five 
years have elapsed since its defeat, and Liberty can still show an 
honourable phalanx of champions, disarmed but persevering. The 
author himself has seen the birth, development, and death of Parlia- 
mentary Government in France. He is confident that it will have a 
second birth, whether he himself shall live to see it or not. 

M. Duvergier de Hauranne prefixes to his History a preliminary 
sketch of the progress of the Representative principle from 1739 to 
1814. At this epoch, the First Restoration, his History begins. He 
paints the fruitless efforts made by Napoleon in the last moments of his 
power—November, 1813—to call forth a great national movement 
against the Allies, like that of 1792. Napoleon himself had seen, at 
the commencement of the Revolution, a violent and incapable admi- 
nistration extract from the country that it misgoverned a self-devo- 
tion and heroic spirit of sacrifice which made raw, half-armed levies 
more than a match for the veterans of the German despots. He was 
astonished at the apathy with which the same nation now submitted 
toa foreign invasion. “Why,” he asked, “could not he obtain from 
France that which the National Convention had obtained?’ ‘The Em- 
peror’s ministers could not tell him the reason. History, says the 
author, is able to answer, that freedom, however disorderly, can gene- 
rate enthusiasm, but slavery and silence cannot. “Est-ce qu’on ne 
pourrait pas, disait, en janvier 1814, Napoléon au comte d’Hauterive, 
jeter enfin du phlogistique dans le sang de ce peuple devenue si endormi, 
et si apathique ?”? But who had laboured with might and main to drain 
the veins of France of that very “phlogistic” for which he, when it 
was too late, sighed so ardently? The apathy, however, speedily gave 
way. The second volume traces minutely and distinctly the infatua- 
tion of the Royalists, their preposterous conduct, and the reaction it 
provoked. It closes in June, 1815, at the time when Napoleon’s poli- 


tical blunders equalled those of his opponents. He was preparing the 
T2 
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way for the second return of the Bourbons, no less by his irresolution 
and intemperance at home, than by his failure at Waterloo. 

A third writer upon the same period is the Vicomte Beaumont de 
Vassy. The first volume of the “ Histoire de Mon Temps’’* appeared 
in 1855, and it has now advanced as far as volume three, which ends 
with the year 1848. It is slight and superficial, and in no respect 
deserving to be ranked by the side of the two we have just noticed. 
The title, “ History of My Time,” might create the expectation of per- 
sonal reminiscence, or original information. This is not fulfilled. We 
have a somewhat thin and watery, though not inelegant, narrative of 
public transactions, compiled from the most obvious sources. The 
second volume had concluded with a softened narrative of Louis Napo- 
leon’s Strasburg exploit. Volume three contains a similarly toned 
relation of the still more insane Boulogne affair. In these childish and 
farcical émeutes, in the hero of the tame eagle, we can scarcely re- 
cognise our great ally the Emperor Napoleon III. We are involun- 
tarily reminded of that other hero of insurrection, who has immortalized 
the widow Maccormack’s cabbage-garden, and “ My Portmanteau.” But 
the contrast between the “then” and the “ nuw”—between Boulogne 
and the Tuileries, is so great, that we cannot help attempting to con- 
nect the two, and to find some indications of the coming man in the 
crackbrained adventurer. In this the author of these volumes is very 
willing to assist. The Boulogne attempt was not merely precipitated, 
but wholly brought about by the “ haute police’ of Louis-Philippe, who 
thought it the best means of getting rid of a dangerous and desperate 
pretender. This intervention of the police was not a bare suspicion 
entertained by the Bonapartists—they even suspected Persigny of 
having played the traitor—but was placed en evidence on the trial. 
More than this, there was something in the language and behaviour of 
the chief conspirator that bespoke the man of miraculous destinies. His 
condemnation (1840) to perpetual imprisonment did not in the least 
abate his dogged courage. He never ceased to believe in his “star.” 
His captivity was to him only a phase of transition. He writes from 
Ham to Lady Blessington, “ Je ne desire pas sortir des lieux ot je suis, 
car ici je me trouve & ma place; avec le nom que je porte, il me faut 
Vombre d’un cachot, ou la lumiére du pouvoir.” These years of in- 
carceration were not lost. “Where,” said a foreign diplomatist to the 
Emperor, “did your Majesty learn all these things?” “ At the Um- 
versity of Ham,” was the answer. 

Two volumes of “ Etudes’’* are before us, on which we find the re- 
spected name of M. de Barante. We regret to be obliged to say, that 
not only is there nothing whatever in their whole contents worthy of 
the reputation of the author of the “ Dukes of Burgundy,”’ but that 
they are liable to a much graver charge. The biographical notices, 
which occupy the whole of the first and half the second volume, are 





3 «Te Vicomte de Beaumont-Vassy; Histoire de Mon Temps, Prémitre Serie. 
Régne de Louis-Philippe—Seconde Republique 1830—1851.” Tome 3. Paris: 


Perrotin. 1857. 
4 «Etudes Historiques et Biographiques.” Par M. Le Baron de Barante, de 
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nothing more than articles drawn up nearly forty years ago, and sup- 
plied to various biographical dictionaries. A writer certainly has a 
right to reprint whatever the public will read: he may have a right to 
republish dictionary articles, and call them “ Etudes.” But when he 
does so, the least he can do is to give due notice of it. So far is M. 
de Barante from doing this, that he puts his biographies forward with 
the following claim :— 

“Les biographies de Desaix, de Camille-Jordan, du Géneral Foy, de M. de 
Caulaincourt, da Maréchal Saint-Cyr, de M. de Montlosier, de M. Mounier, 
de M. de Pontécoulant, de M. Molé, sont, pour ainsi dire, des episodes de 
Phistoire contemporaine. La curiosité du public ne se porte-t’-elle pas avide- 
ment sur les mémoires qui nous sont légués par les acteurs de ce grand 
drame? Ces notices pourront dont attirer l’attention des lecteurs.”— 
Pref. p. v. 

Could the “readers” possibly infer that their “attention” is thus 
invited to a selection of articles from the “ Biographie Universelle”’ of 
Michaud? In this useful publication all the biographies here men- 
tioned, with the exception of the two last, appear under the signature 
of M. de Barante. That the readers have not suspected it, we per- 
ceive. We have been not a little amused to see the reviewers sitting 
down gravely to descant upon these biographies, little dreaming that 
they were criticising the venerable pages of the “Biographie.” In 
suppressing this fact, M.de Barante has been no less unjust to himself, 
than to the public. For articles that are unexceptionable in a dictionary 
of reference, read bald, jejune, and purposeless as a book by themselves 
—even of such original papers as those of M. Rénan, it is true, as he 
himself says, that they have “leur raison d’étre dans un recueil perio- 
dique, et ne l’ont plus autant dans un livre.” What “raison d’étre” 
have dictionary articles when taken out of the dictionary to which they 
belong? We may say the same of the historical sketches of the towns 
of Riom, Thiers, &c., which occupy a considerable space in the second 
* Volume. These are articles furnished by M. de Barante to a topogra- 
phical dictionary published by Furne et C*., in 1847, entitled “ His- 
toire des Villes de France.’’ They were notices quite good enough for 
their place and purpose, but miserably destitute of any purpose at all 
when placed as “Etudes Historiques.”’ It might have been some 
apology for their barrenness, had the author intimated their original 
destination. But this he is careful not to do. There is a series of 
papers included in these volumes, of which M. de Barante lets us know 
that they were produced as compte-rendus, read before the “Société de 
PHistoire de France,” of works published by it. These figure in the 
“Contents” under the attractive names of Froissart, Commines, Gre- 
gory of Tours, &c. What more agreeable than an Etude which should 
be really a “study,” by a De Barante on a Philippe de Commines ? 
But the same disappointment also awaits us here. ‘They are compte- 
rendus, and nothing more. As part of the business of a rapporteur to 
the Historical Society, very proper and necessary ; but totally desti- 
tute of literary interest. 

If the republished matter in these two volumes, and which forms 
two-thirds of them, is worth nothing, it is not redeemed by the re- 
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_maining third, which appears to be new. There is a life of the 
Count Alexis de Saint Priest, and another of Count Molé, for 
example. These are the best of the biographical pieces. And very 
poor they are. Count Molé died in 1856, and there is as yet no | 
other memoir of him than this éloge which M. de Barante read to 
the Historical Society shortly after the death of his friend. We 
turned to it, hoping that the personal intimacy of the writer would 
have inspired his pen with some of that vigour which was necessarily 
banished from the uniformity of the Dictionary. Anything more in- 
sipid and colourless could not have appeared in the columns of the 
Moniteur. De Barante traces the career of the eminent statesman 
whom he knew, in a memoir of which the ruling idea seems to be, to 
eliminate everything which gave that career its interest. It certainly 
is not the fault of the subject in this instance. From 1815 to 1851, 
during thirty-five years of French freedom, Molé was one of the fore- 
most actors in the stirring scene. There was not a great debate, 
there was not a ministerial crisis, in which he did not play an impor- 
tant part. If not equal in genius to the greatest names of the period 
—to Guizot, to Thiers, to Casimir Périer—Mvlé maintained a consis- 
teney of character which not only gave him weight at the time, but 
which will stand out in noble relief on the page of history. In the 
presence of the exigencies of party he preserved a calmness of de- 
meanour which made him the vir pietate gravis of the constitutional 
fray, and his career a model of parliamentary life. Of this interesting 
career, M. de Barante gives us a dry and characterless skeleton, from 
which the dates, and little more, can be gathered. 

An English contribution to recent French history is Lord Nor 
manby’s “ Year of Revolution.” The announcement that our am- 
bassador was about to give the public his private notes of the events 
of ’48, through all which he was present in Paris, raised, natural 
enough, no little curiosity. This expectation, however, the book itse 
emphatically declines to satisfy. Lord Normanby assures'his readers 
that he has folios full of conversations, either confidential or official, 
which he had with Guizot; and also much information of a secret 
character as to what passed in the interior of the Government, but 
that he has scrupulously abstained from disclosing any such ecommuni- 
eations. This being the rule he has laid down for himself, the ques- 
tion immediately arises, out of what materials are these two volumes 
compiled ? Almost entirely out of the on dits of the day, the talk of 
the salons—when salons there were—or conversations with Lamartine 
and Cavaignac on passing occurrences. These Lord Normanby noted 
down on the evening of each day, and here reproduces them in the 
erude form in which he recorded them, subject to the reserve of 
everything that was not known before. Consequently, the book does 
but repeat, with the disadvantage of much repetition, and a dis- 
jointed, incomplete story, a portion of what was more fully knows 
from the correspondence of the daily journals and the narratives that 
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were compiled afterwards. We have all the precipitance of the daily 
memorandum without the originality which record of the moment 
generally has by comparison with reminiscence. Lord Normanby has 
talent, and a good sense, and freedom from office trammels, which are 
too often wanting in our diplomatists, selected for their rank, and not 
for their capacity. But he has not the eye for those delicate nuances 
of opinion and feeling, the rapid transitions of which make the inte- 
rest of revolutions. More liberal than members of his caste can be 
expected to be, he still sees what passes with the eyes of his casée. 
As he considers that England was saved on the 10th of April because 
it had an aristocracy, we can scarcely wonder that he should see in the 
struggle of the French owvriers against the bourgeoisie nothing but the 
rebellion of anarchy against order,—of a corrupt class against probity 
and patriotism. We remark this, not for the sake of criticising the 
opinion—Lord Normanby is as much entitled to his own opinions as 
any one else ;—but on account of its disqualifying effect on his powers 
of observation, in a period when observation was the one faculty re- 
quired in the annalist. What makes ’48 of such abiding interest to 
the politician is much less the terrible street-fight of June than the 
ag and development of opinion from February to December. 
ever, perhaps, in modern times have.affairs depended so much on the 
free play of public opinion, and so little on force, intrigue, or those 
sinister influences which are so powerful in less excited periods. This 
is what. a contemporary record might be expected to trace. These 
volumes do not. Lord Normanby is, throughout, the English noble- 
man, honestly proud of his country, and disposed to estimate every- 
_ thing by the John Bull standard. The deseription of the more publie 
and well-known scenes is neither full nor graphie. A verbal com- 
parison, were this the place for it, of Lord Normanby’s Journal, even 
with the columns of the Monitewr, much more with Lamartine’s 
History, would expose the meagreness of the former. He thinks 
that, in England, the memory is fast fading away of that eoncatena- 
tion of mistakes and misdeeds which forced on the catastrophe of 
February, ’48, and that the true charaeter of the revolutionary spirit 
then evoked, is in danger of being forgotten. “I am convinced 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of my countrymen would more aceu- 
rately describe each incident of the Revolution of 1688, than a 
would answer the commonest questions as to that of 1848, whi 
passed actually under their very eyes” (Introd. p. xiv). Ifthis be the 
case, a succinct narrative abridged from the newspapers and public 
documents, and following in the steps of Lamartine, or of Reguault, 
(Histoire du Gouvernement Provisoire), would be useful. Lord 
Normanby’s two oetavos will not supply the want, if it be one. 
they are too incomplete, too little swivts for a narrative ; teo exclu- 
sively filled with what is already public property, to have any elaim to 
be an original contribution to the history of the event. Indeed, we can 
scarcely avoid the suspicion in reading this so-called “ Journal,” that 
it is neither more nor less than the dispatches supplied to the Foreign 
with omissions, of course. If this be so, perhaps it may afford 
an explanation of the almost universal mis-spelling of French names 
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throughout these volumes, e.g., Rochehouard for Rochechouart ; 
Duvergier d’Haurain for d’Hauranne; Goodchaux for Goudchaux ; 
General Courtois for Courtais ; which, coupled with such grammar as 
coté droite, &c., makes us regret that the Secretary to the Embassy, 
who copied the dispatches, had not lived in the days of civil-service 
examinations. 

Little fitted as these dispatches are to form a book without re-cast- 
ing, it does not follow that nothing whatever can be gathered from 
them. It cannot be supposed that a man of the world and education 
like Lord Normanby, could live in daily intercourse with eminent 
statesmen without carrying off distinct impressions of character at least. 
We do gather, if not vivid, yet sufficiently distinct, outlines of some 
of the principal personages. Louis-Philippe, mean, tricky, bourgeois ; 
Guizot, stubborn and proud, without elevation of soul or real resolu- 
tion ; these are the two figures on which the eye rests when the cur- 
tain rises. The hero of the next two months is Lamartine, to whose 
great qualities and prodigious powers Lord Normanby does willing 
justice, though he does not throw any light on his sudden and irre- 
trievable fall. Then Cavaignac comes on the stage, honest, intrepid, 
patriotic, but too little versed in parliamentary tactics to cope with 
the subtler and less conscientious intriguers who surround him. Yet 
Cavaignac might have been Dictator, had he but preferred his own 
aggrandizement to his duty and his honour. As a specimen of what 
little original observation these volumes contain, we may cite Lord 
Normanby’s interpretation of an indiscretion into which Cavaig- 
nac fell, in the Tribune, on September 3. It was at a moment 
when Cavaignac, who was in principle a staunch Republican, had 
made approaches to the majority. The majority was not Repub- 
lican. But it had become obvious that nothing but a cordial co-ope- 
ration between the Dictator and the majority could enable government 
to go on at all, and that such co-operation would be effectnal. To 
maintain this alliance, which was the only hope of social order, it was of 
course necessary that all ulterior differences of mere theoretical opinion 
should for the time be suspended. At this critical juncture, Cavaignac, 
from the Tribune of the Assembly, made, in his slow, deliberate, and 
emphatic way, a solemn declaration of his adhesion to the “ principle 
of a Republic.” Such an ill-timed outburst dismayed his friends, 
irritated the conservative majority, and astonished everybody. Lord 
Normanby gives what appears a simple solution. It arose, he thinks, 
from want of command of language. It was “the effect of strong 
convictions struggling with oratorical difficulty of expression, and 
embarrassment venting itself in unintentional vehemence.’’ Unin- 
tentional as it was, Cavaignac was severely punished for it. He lost 
the support of the moderate party, and admitted afterwards to one of 
them that he had taken from himself the right to expect it. How 
often, in life, are not the indiscretions of an unpractised tongue visited 
on the head that contains it as errors of judgment ! 

M. Louis Blane’s “French Revolution’® has reached a ninth 





5 “‘Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise.” Par M. Louis Blanc, Tome 9. 
Paris: Furne et C*, 1857. 
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volume. To this highly interesting work we hope to take a future 
opportunity of recurring. 

We have a volume? before us of which the paper and type are of John 
Murray, but the words are the words of Tamerlane! It is a statement 
of so much of the circumstances of the mutiny of 26th December, 1825, 
as the Russian Government wish to be known or believed. We have 
other accounts by De Custine, and Schnitzler. The latter, who will 
not be accused of partiality to the Imperial Family, was himself an 
eye-witness, noted down the facts at the time, and gathered other par- 
ticulars from Colonel Velho, who was engaged, on the Emperor’s side, 
in the struggle. We have thus the means of checking the truth of this 
Imperial manifesto, printed in four languages, and distributed widely 
over Europe, so far as the events that met the eye go. Beyond this, 
the mystery that has ever hung round the accession of Nicholas to the 
throne, still remains uncleared. “It is only,” said Nicholas to the 
corps diplomatique, in reply to a tender of their services in the midst 
of the crisis, “ It is only, une affaire de famille, 4 laquelle l'Europe n’a 
rien 4 démeler.”” Now that they have deigned to communicate the 
facts to Europe, the real history is as obscure as ever. It is a secret 
which lies buried in the grave of Constantine. 

Of the numerous accounts of India drawn forth by the Revolt, one of 
the best isa French book. M. de Valbezen’s “ Les Anglais et l’ Inde” 
came out in the “ Revue des deux Mondes” before the outbreak, and 
the papers are now collected to meet the demand for information 
on India. Nothing can be more unlike the rant of the Univers than 
M. de Valbezen’s calm and impartial statements. He does not include 
the history of the country, but gives a view of its present condition 
under our administration. This is done in that succinct, luminous 
manner in which the French alone can present their facts, and which 
makes even their statistics pleasant reading. This matter is arranged 
under the heads of Civil Establishment, Army, Education, Crime and 
Punishment, Trade, Finance and Public Works; on each of which 
there is a chapter. The whole is concluded by the account of a per- 
sonal journey on the Great Trunk Road. His object is to give infor- 
mation rather than criticism. When he does pass a judgment—which 
is seldom—it is freely, but without any of that rankling jealousy which 
generally characterizes French views of our colonial settlements. His 
heaviest censure falls on our absorption of the enormous revenue of Hin- 
dustan without returning any of it in public works, and being driven 
to borrow money besides. Next to this he condemns the schools. The 
teaching in them is too high, while the moral effect is miJ. The edu- 
cational edifice has been begun at the top. Young savages are carried 
through the advanced studies of civilized Europe, and remain what 
they were, moral barbarians. Experience has shown that the young 
graduates of an Indian school, whose catalogue of attainments would 
give them an honourable standing by the side of the prizemen of one 


7 “The Accession of Nicholas I, Compiled by special command of the 
Emperor Alexander II., by H. I. Majesty’s Secretary of State, Baron M. Korff.” 
London: Murray. 1857. ' 

_® “Les Anglais et l'Inde, avec Notes, Pitces Justificatives, et Tableaux Statis- 
tiques.” Par M, E. de Valbezen. 2° édition. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1857. 
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of our European colleges, fall again under the dominion of the most 
degrading ideas of their religion. This we believe to be quite true; 
and it is an experience which the friends of education in this country 
would do well to study. Only by fully admitting the fact that the 
Poonah and Elphinstone Colleges have been comparative failures, can 
the friends of education combat the ill use which the opponents are 
making of the ill success of the attempt. An impartial outline of the 
influence of the “ religious” party on Indian management is included 
in this chapter. The Author quotes with approbation Lord Welles- 
ley’s dictum, when he ordered the free circulation of translations of 
the Bible—* That a Christian could not do less, and an English 
Governor-General could not do more.” He touches keenly that 
secret which the English will not confess to themselves, viz., that 
the Anglo-Saxon in the year 1857 is as much a foreigner in Hin- 
dustan as when he first erected his humble factory on the Coromandel 
coast. ‘They but form a new caste, entrenched round by exclusiveness 
and egotism. Besides its social and political consequences, this isola- 
tion produces serious commercial disadvantage. The impenetrable 
veil which covers everything from the eyes of the European disables 
him from competing effectually with the native. Years of residence 
will never reveal to you the price in the market of articles of prime 
necessity. You may not even know the real name and abode of your 
own servants. Secret information, drawn from the best sources, is 
passed in cypher among the native traders. A rich merchant, who 
died in Calcutta a year or two ago, had spies in the principal Euro- 
pean houses in Calcutta, who made a daily report to him of their 
principal transactions. This must be taken into the account in our 
estimate of the good and evil of the English rule in India. We may 
not have given the country universal suffrage, representative govern- 
ment, or the Five points; but by securing the sacredness of private 
property, we have thrown trade into the hands of the conquered at 
the expense of the colonist. This arrangement, unheard-of in the 
history of the East, is the best panegyric on the Company’s admini- 
stration. 

The same fact, viz. the impenetrability of real native life, should 
make us less hasty in our judgments of Hindi manners. The following 
passage, be it remembered, was written before the massacres :— 

“Entre ?Européen et Phomme de PInde, les relations sont sans intimité, 
toutes superficielles. Toujours et partout le natif échappe 4 Pobservation, @ 
Panalyse. De l’homme vous ne voyez que Pecorce! ria ignorez méme SI 
des domestiques blanchis 4 votre service sont bons péres, bons époux, accessi- 
bles aux devoirs de la famille, aux joies de l’amitié. Car la vie intime dela 
race Asiatique est ainsi faite, q’une voile impénétrable la protége contre la 
curiosité de )’étranger. Si, par aventure, il en saisit quelques détails, ses 
observations tombent sur quelque crime plus ou moins horrible, que la vindicte 

lois a mis en lumiére. En de pareilles conditions d’incompetence, pro- 
noncer un jugement sur la moralité des populations indiennes serait se mettre 
dans la position d’un voyageur, qui, formulant aprés la Gazette des Tribunaus 
son opinion sur la société francaise conclurait hardiment que homme y naib 
voleur, et assassin; la femme empoisonneuse et adultére.”—p. 221. 

The Roman Catholic member for Dungarvan’s volume on Rome 
suggests to us how little security, after all, free institutions give 
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for truth. When the Russian Government purchases in the literary 
market a favourable “Memoir” on some happy province of that wide 
realm whose God is the Czar, we know how it was got up and what it 
is worth. But here an M.P., a citizen and legislator of a free country, 
comes forward spontaneously to represent the Pontifical Government 
as the best going, andthe Pope as a model for Sovereigns. And this 
writer has an audience who believe this, or like to think it so, and who 
are so much pleased with Maguire’s Letters, that they requested him 
to collect them, and put them into “a more permanent form.” 
Knowing what we do of the real character of the Roman Government, 
its degrading and corrupting influence upon the populations it has 
demoralized, we may wonder how any person, with eyes to see, can 
deny plain facts. Mr. Maguire’s book,? however, as it goes on, explains 
itself. He has not eyes to see beyond the mere surface. Almost all 
his statements turn upon what he was told. He has uo disposition to 
test what is told him by a priest; no power to detect latent moral 
effects. He has that enthusiasm of temper, and want of mental dis- 
cipline, which fit a man for the ardent reception of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and disqualify him in the same proportion as an his- 
torical evidence. 

We have often pointed out the essential fallacy of historical sum- 
maries. This is, that the views do not flow from the facts, it being 
impossible to present the facts in detail enough to let them make their 
just impression. Consequently, the opinions with which these manuals 
are stuffed rest entirely on the authority of the writer, and are so 
many ready-made conclusions by which the judgment of the young or 
uninformed reader is prejudiced. This applies with force to two such 
abridgments now before us, by Mrs. Hamilton Gray,!° and Mr. C. D. 
Yonge." Both of these are otherwise of much merit as compositions 
and may have cost some labour. Mrs. H. Gray, in particular, imparts 
novelty and liveliness by personal anecdote and allusion. Z.g., speak- 
ing of the Wall of Antoninus, she says it was called by the Picts 
Gryme Diog—the strong entrenchment—vulgarized into “Graham’s 
Dyke;” “and which the writer of this history has heard a highly- 
educated Scotchman tell his son, was built by Graham, - old Scotch 
warrior, against some lish kings” (p. 277). The following piece 
of information we should Like to on oSneainted :—“ Two copies of 
Galen (qy. Greek MSS.) are said to exist in Connemara, which are 
referred to S. Columba’s time, a.p. 550, and which have descended 
from his day to ours in the same family” (p. 473). i 

The utility of young persons learning this particular portion of his- 
tory, till they are able to read it im extenso, we think questionable. 
If an abridgment is wanted, however, this of Mrs. Hamilton Gray is 
very readable. 

er books of History comes a little brochure which belongs to the 





® “Rome; its Ruler and Institutions.” By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
London; Longman and Co. 1857. 

10 “The Empire and the Church, from Constantine to Charlemagne.” By Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1857. 

1 “The History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Peace of Paris.” 
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History of Books. The “ Voyages Litteraires sur le Quais de Paris,”! 
give us a gossiping glimpse, spun out of a very slender material of 
fact, of the old-book mania raging in the French capital. In France 
just now more books are bought, and fewer read, than at any known 
period; the value of the commodity rising with its inutility. The 
author gives some statistics of the bouguinistes, whose boxes, lining the 
guais and bridges, cannot have escaped even the eye most indifferent 
to books. The number of stalls is sixty-eight. The stalls show an 
average of fifteen boxes, each box containing from seventy-five to 
eighty volumes. This gives a total stock of 70,000 volumes. The 
number of volumes sold per day he computes at from 1200 to 1500. If 
we put the value of these 1200 or 1500 volumes at 75 centimes the 
volume, we obtain a daily sale of 1000 francs’, and an annual sale of 
nearly 100,000 francs’ value. This is the parapet and bridge business 
only, and is exclusive of the second-hand magasins, some of which 
contain not far short of 100,000 volumes. The division of subject is 
carried, in the second-hand trade, to a great extent. Téchener, for 
example, keeps only “ condition” books and rarities; Dumoulin, only 
History of the French Provinces ; while for thé History of the Revo- 
lution you must go to M. France. The spécialité of Greek and Latin 
classics is M. Labitte’s; of Law, M. Asselin’s. M. Lecureux collects 
odd volumes for the completion of sets. 

A Rorian Catholic Life of Albert the Great, by Dr. Sighart,!* is 
the painstaking and conscientious work of a German, who is as critical 
as his creed will let him. The notices of Albertus in the standard 
Histories of Philosophy—even in Ritter—are very incomplete. How 
can it be otherwise, when it is required, in a few pages, to give an 
account of twenty-one thick folios? Besides, they speak of Albert 
only as a Metaphysician, whereas he was no less great a Theologian; 
and as a Naturalist stands almost alone. In this last department he 
was equally great as an original observer and as an encyclopedist. Of 
his treatise, “De Natura Locorum,” Humboldt says, that it contains 
the germ of a sound cosmography, and that he reasons justly on 
climate. He treats it as the joint result of latitude and elevation. 
He knew that solar heat depended on the angle of incidence of the 
sun’s rays ; and that this angle varied with latitude and season. In this 
way he concluded that the globe-was habitable as far as 50°S. lat., 
In opposition to Aristotle and Edrisi. These reasonings the editor of 
the Strasburgh edition of Albertus’s work considers as prophetic of 
the discoveries of Amerigo Vespucci. No middle-age writer better 
deserved, or more wanted, a careful monography. Unfortunately, no 
one who would be likely to afford the time, would also be competent 
asa Naturalist. Dr. Sighart does all that a literary biographer can do. 
In the scientific part of his task he is necessarily dependent on others ; 
e.g., for the History of Botany, on Ernst Meyer. He gives careful 


13 “Voyages Littéraires sur les Quais de Paris. Lettres a un Bibliophile de 
Province.” Par A. De Fontaine De Résebecqg. Paris: Durand. 1857. 

18 ‘Albertus Magnus, Sein Leben und seine Wissenschaft. Nach den Quellen 
dargestellt.”” Von Dr. Joachim Sighart, Prof. d. Philosophie am Lyceum 
Freising. Regensburg. 1857. 
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analyses, and interesting extracts, from the various works of Albertus; 
but these cannot supply the place of a comprehensive view by one who 
is master of the subject. 

The more properly biographical portion labours under a similar defect. 
The author compiles from the old biographers instead of recasting 
them into a critically-tested whole. Albertus was far too really 
wonderful a personage not to be seized upon by legend. But, on the 
other hand, he was always worth vindicating in the name of science. 
Thus there has been a continual struggle going on between Science 
and Hagiography for his “ Life.” We have some valuable instances of 
the growth of legend round his name. He lived to the great age 
of eighty-seven, and his memory—not his other faculties—failed 
him a few years before his death. There is nothing wonderful in this, 
unless it be his retaining them so long, after a life of such intellectual 
toil. However, such is the simple-fact. Rather more than a century 
after Albertus’s death (d. 1280), his life was embroidered by a brother 
of his Order, a Dominican at Cologne; and we get the romantic story, 
which is perhaps the best-known story about him, unless it be Dante’s 
allusion to him as the master of Thomas Aquinas— 


“Questi, che m’é a destra pit vicino, 
Frate e maestro fummi; ed esso Alberto 
E’ di Cologna, ed io Thomas d’Aquino.”—(“ Paradiso,” x. 97.) 


The story is, that when he was past eighty he was lecturing, as 
usual, to a vast audience in the schools at Cologne. His memory sud- 
denly failed him, and he came, to a standstill; a thing so unusual 
with him, as to cause great astonishment among his hearers. After a 
long and distressing pause, he made the following extraordinary dis- 
closure :—That in his youth he had devoted himself to learning with 
every faculty of his mind and soul. What he could not master by 
efforts of intellect, he was in the habit of extorting by fervent prayer. 
That on one of these occasions the Blessed Virgin had appeared to 
him, and had granted his request once for all. That he had been 
endowed with a miraculous scientific acquirement from that time 
forward. But that to make the gift innocuous to his soul, the Virgin 
had at the same time promised that before his death all his argu- 
mentative power should be taken from him, that God might take him 
to Himself in the simplicity of infahcy. “This is now accomplished ; 
therefore, I now know that my time iscome. I make public confession 
before you, dear friends, that I believe all the articles of the Christian 
faith ; and if I have said or written anything not conformable thereto, 
or shall hereafter do so, let it be counted for nought.” Thus saying, 
he quitted the rostrum amid the tears of the assemblage, and lived the 
remainder of his life with the understanding of a child of five years 
old, and the harmlessness of a dove. 

Such is the fine, symbolical legend in its purity, as it came from the 
Spanish imagination of Ludovic of Valladolid, a Dominican monk of 
Cologne, who wrote about 1413. Fifty years later the legend was 
interpolated by another Cologne monk, with more visions of the Virgin, 
which do not help its meaning. One of his additions, however, is in 
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the spirit of the original—* That all the philosophical grounds had 
vanished from his memory, but that it still retained the text of Holy 
Scripture and of Aristotle.” 

Another étude on Huet, Bishop of Avranches, with, however, 
nothing new in it. In the biographical part, the writer, a French 
Abbé, appears to rely on a copious Life of Huet, by M. de Gournay. 
His principal business is with the opinions, rather than the life, of the 
Bishop. He applies himself to confute the ordinary statement which 
attributes Pyrrhonism to Huet, and enrols him among the sceptics. 
In a detailed examination of Huet’s own language, the Abbé Flottes 
shows that he has been misrepresented. The authority of Reason is 
nowhere abrogated by Huet. He has but limited it to its own sphere. 
The natural sciences belong to it exclusively. In the moral sciences 
it has a part. Only Divine truth is beyond its ken. Human certi- 
tude, even in its highest degree, is not infallible. It is something 
short of the certainty of Faith. But that which is less than infallible 
is not, therefore, doubtful. It has its foundation in the human con- 
stitution ; and to reject it, or not to rely on it, would be folly. The 
true drift of the Traité de la Foiblesse is to establish the paradox— 
that of all the philosophical systems, that which abstains from dog- 
matism is the most favourable to Christianity. This is the Abbé’s 
account of Huet’s so-called “ scepticism,” and his book is a reply to a 
well-known treatise of M. Ch. Bartholméss. The truth is, that it 
is waste of time to dispute about Huet’s meaning. The limits of 
Reason and Faith is a problem which the Bishop of Avranches was 
quite incompetent to attempt. His crude metaphysics and superficial 
logic have scarcely laid sufficient hold of the question even to obscure 
it. We believe the ordinary representation of his intention to be 
pretty near the truth. He did intend to disqualify Reason in the 
interests of the Catholic Faith. But he did this with the arguments 
only of a confused erudition. Nicole and Bossuet treated his scepticism 
in the only right way—with silence. 

The melancholy fate of Captain Gardiner, and his devoted band, on 
the coast of Tierra del Fuego,!* must be still fresh in every one’s recol- 
lection. So far was that disaster from deterring, that it rather stimu- 
lated the efforts of the Society—the Patagonian Missionary Society— 
which Captain Gardiner had founded. A vessel was built on purpose, 
and Captain Snow volunteered his services gratuitously. The two 
volumes before us are the Journal of his Voyage. They may be’ 
said to contain a double plot—the incidents of the voyage in terrible 
and little-known waters; and the disclosure they make of missionary 
fatuity and fanaticism. Captain Parker Snow is a serious-minded 
man; zealous in missionary work, and sanguine of its success when 
conducted on the principles of common sense. Not shrinking from 





14 «Etude sur Daniel Huet, Evéque d’Avranches.” Par I’Abbé Flottes, ancien 
Vicaire-general de Montpellier, Prof. Hon. & la Faculté des Lettres. Montpellier 
et Avignon. 1857. 

15 ‘4 Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and in the River Plate.” By W. Parker Snow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Allen Gardiner. 2 vols, London: Longman and Co. 1857. 
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any sacrifices and privations himself, and admiring the spirit of the 
Jesuit missions, he speaks with authority when he condemns the clap- 
trap and spurious excitement which preside over the getting-up of 
missionary enterprise in London. Never was such a scene of inca- 
pacity, blundering, and mismanagement, as this volume reveals. Cap- 
tain Snow, having been confirmed in command of the mission yacht, 
was left to make up the crew at his own expense; the Committee 
interfering only to restrict his choice to “ Churchmen,” and to pious 
Churchmen. A “ catechist’’—a clergyman—came on board afterwards, 
who was to “act as third mate,” but who was to combine this with 
an independent spiritual authority. The clergyman, in virtue of his 
piety, usurped command on board, and involved the captain with the 
surgeon. When we get to Falkland Islands, a pompous and ignorant 
under-secretary comes upon the scene; which is soon complicated 
beyond our patience to follow by the arrival of “the linguist,” a 
young German, at a salary of 40/. a-year and “ find himself””—whose 
public instructions were “all right,’’ his private imstructions consti- 
tuting him a spy on the rest of the mission. The captain, all this 
while, has to pay, not only his own way, but that of all the crew who 
demand discharge. Finally, the “ missionary” carries off the yacht 
from under the captain, and goes on a trading trip to Monte Video, 
leaving Captain Snow on the Falklands, penniless, to get home as 
best he might. Luckily, he was able to sell his instruments, which 
he had put on board at Bristol out of his own pocket, the Committee 
refusing to supply articles useless to a “ mission yacht.” 

urning from the missionary to the nautical experiences, we find in 
these volumes a large amount of interesting description and informa- 
tion. The narrative is lively and unrestrained, and that is all that is 
necessary to give picturesque effect to a voyage in such wild waters as 
those of Tierra del Fuego. The intricacy of the channels, the furious 
tides, the rush of waters through the narrows, the incessant gales, 
tornados, hail-storms, of those tempestuous coasts, excite a peculiar 
interest. The little schooner rode out all these dangers, even doubling 
(ci Horn in a gale. But it was a risky venture, and with no definite 
object. 

“By this time it was blowing very hard, and the huge seas, like rolling al 
with ead and deep valle sete a eaates of a mile breadth between, amet 
an almost unbroken Rewcy wn line towards us. I soon found that we could 
run on no longer. In the hollow of the seas we were almost becalmed; on 
their saa wind caught us as though about to lift ship and men into the 
air, and send all to instant destruction. The wild scud was flying past; the 
sea-birds swept round and round us, each time narrowing their circle. It 
turned out a Rarful night ! What I was most afraid of was, any large 
vessel running before the wind, as a large vessel could do, when we dare not. 

d one come in the line of our drift there would be little chance for us on 
such a terrific night. Every sea that came seemed like a huge water-mountain 
ready to leap upon us. And though its main body passed beneath our hull, 
yet, in many instances, perfect cataracts of water came pouring down on us, 
aud streamed across our decks.”—Snow, vol. ii. p. 75. 

There is abundance of such rough-and-ready narrative of danger 
daringly encountered, and the imagination is kept in a perpetual 
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excitement. The fault of the book is its diffuseness. As it is, it is 
highly interesting. Condensed into one volume, with a little more 
art and arrangement, it might have been made one of the most fasci- 
nating “ voyages” of the day. 

We can well imagine the dismay of a country book-club on opening 
on Barth’s “Travels in Central Africa.”16 Anything more remote 
from the highly-spiced frippery which is in demand with the “ general 
reader” cannot be imagined. The greatest credit is due to the author 
for printing his journal entire, instead of using it as materials for a 
light and popular sketch. Something, we think, might have been 
done by condensation, to make the book more accessible, without 
diminishing its permanent value. The first part, relating to the 
Sahara, might perhaps have been omitted altogether, as it has been 
described by many travellers, especially Richardson and Lyon. 

It is impossible, in our limits, to give even the shortest summary of 
the results obtained by Dr. Barth. He was a young Professor at 
Berlin, and was selected, along with another Prussian, Dr. Overweg, to 
accompany an expedition sent out by ourGovernment under Richardson. 
They started at the end of 1849. Richardson died early in 1851. In 
March, 1853, Overweg succumbed to the climate. From that time 
Barth was entrusted by Lord Palmerston with the sole further carry- 
ing out of the mission. It is little to say that he has thrown more 
light on Central Africa than all his predecessors put together. He 
has traversed more space—from Tunis on the Mediterranean to Yola, 
9° 25’ N. lat., and from Timbukti on the west to Masena, about 16° 
E. long.—a tract of country about 24° from north to south, and 20° 
from east to west. He has remained there a longer time—nearly six 
years. Above all, his linguistic attainments, and previous knowledge 
of the countries and their history, gave him an immense superiority 
over his predecessors. English travellers have generally been naval 
or military men, whose pluck is undoubted, but whose education as 
“gentlemen” has not provided them with the necessary knowledge. 
In strictly scientific acquirements Barth was perhaps deficient. He 
confesses himself not to be a naturalist or an astronomer. But he 
had well studied all that has been written by the Arabic travellers and 
geographers, from Ebn Batuka, Makrisi, and Leo Africanus, down- 
wards. And as far as a traveller can be qualified by general know- 
ledge, by sleepless powers of observation, by capacity for adapting 
oneself to the modes of thinking of strange people, by diplomatic tact 
in achieving an end, by spirit and courage in danger, and patience 
under opposition—in all these respects the selection of Dr. Barth 
appears to have been the most fortunate that could have been made. 
To this we must add a constitution of iron and a cheerful temper; 
and then we have specified the elements of that “good luck’’ which 
seems to have waited on him, and to have been at hand to extricate 
him out of the most formidable perils. 

It is this rare union of gifts which has enabled him to bring back so 





16 «Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa.” By Henry Barth, 
Ph.D., D.C.L. Vols. 1, 2, 3, London: Longman and Co. 1857. 
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much that is new from ground not altogether new. Denham and 
Clapperton, in 1821, had previously goné over a great part of his 
course. Dr. Barth, however, is the first European who has penetrated 
the country south of Lake Tschad. His account of the Pagan tribes 
of Masgu (where, however, Denham had been before him) throws 
much light on the slave-kidnapping system. The marauding Maho- 
metan army of the Sheikh of Bornd returned from this foray with 
10,000 head of cattle, and 3000 slaves. This, however, formed but a 
small part of the whole amount of misery inflicted. The massacre of 
the men of mature age—by severing one leg and allowing the sufferer 
to bleed to death—and the destruction of the granaries, being a reco- 
gnised part of the invader’s duty, for the suppression of “the Pagans.” 
The first effect-—whatever may be the remote—of our discoveries on 
the lower Niger, is likely to be a stimulus to the trade in human 
flesh. The Americans have already began to push their produce into 
Central Africa by the lower course of the Kwarra, and the only com- 
modity they will take in return is slaves. The scanty supplies of 
other produce, owing to the insecurity of life and property springing 
from the slave-kidnapping, will always make the legitimate trade with 
those countries insignificant. In vain does a magnificent natural net- 
work of navigable waters offer facilities for commerce while the native 
of these regions have nothing but hunian life to give in exchange. 

A single volume on “ Brazil and the Brazilians,” which comes to 
us from America, comprises nearly everything that we can wish to 
know about that wonderful region, and forms a complete handbook 
for the intending traveller. Its weak point is its natural history. Of 
this there is a great deal. But unfortunately it is of that popular sort 
which is “ talked’”’ in the United States, and totally without any scien- 
tific value or precision. Our missionaries, of whom the senior author, 
Dr. Kidder, is already known by his “ Sketches of Brazil” (1845), are 
much better authority on what relates to men and social institutions. 
These are things the aspects of which come natural to Americans, 
while sound scientific education they are almost destitute of. The 
country is promising, and in the way towards improvement, though 
not at a screaming pace, under its present constitution. The great 
opponents of education and progress are, of course, the priests, who 
are excessively ignorant. Fortunately, they are also very dissolute, 
and hence their influence is on the wane. The Minister of Justice is 
not afraid to mention in an official report “the state of retrogression 
into which our clergy are falling.” Intelligence has not yet reached 
the tariff. But we must remember that Brazil has but been free from 
Portugal—the most backward of the countries of the Old World—for 
thirty-five years; and that it inherited from the mother country its 
exorbitant duties, its bigoted religion, and slavery. The slave-trade 
was suppressed in 1850, and a number of the principal dealers banished. 
Th the same year was started the first steam-ship to Europe. Now, 
the Empire is united to the Old World by eight lines, In 1852, emi- 

17 “Brazil and the Brazilians, portrayed in Historical and Descriptive Sketches.” 
By Rev. D, P. Kidder, D.D., and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. Illustrated by 150 
engravings. Philadelphia: Childs, 1857. 
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grants first began to find their way to Brazil. The evils of slavery 
are very much mitigated. It is, indeed, the paradise of the negro. 
He has a warm climate, and every facility to emancipate himself. The 
Constitution does not recognise colour as the basis of civic rights. No 
black of any méntal endowments, even if he had been a slave, would 
be debarred from filling any official station. 

When we consider how much has been written about Schamyl, it is 
surprising to find how little is known of him personally. Nearly all 
eur information about him comes through the great mint of lies— 
Russia,—except the reports of his victories, which seem to originate 
in the Journal de Constantinople.'® Here is a voice from the interior 
of the chief’s seraglio, uttered by two Georgian princesses who were 
confined there some months, and had the opportunity of seeing much 
of himself and his ménage. The seraglio must not be confounded with 
the harem. It is merely the inner court, or part of the house in which 
the family reside. When the prisoners were liberated, they communi- 
cated what they had seen to M. Verderevsky, editor of the Kaukas, 
the principal journal of Teflis; and on his narrative the present work 
is founded. The ladies had great opportunities of seeing and hearing; 
but either they did not, or could not use them. They do not tell 
much that is significant or characteristic. Schamyl is far from abso- 
lute among his wild followers, and in his own house the reins of autho- 
rity are much in the hands of his eldest wife, Zaidette. The captives 
complain of ill-treatment; but there does not appear to have been 
much more to complain of than rough fare, and sometimes short com- 
mons. But this had more its source in Zaidette’s avarice and ill- 
temper than in any systematic cruelty. They were at last exchanged 
for a considerable ransom, and Schamyl’s eldest son, who was in the 
hands of the Russians as a hostage. 

We have received the first part of Professor Curtius’ !9 “ History 
of Greece,” a manual which appears to us likely to supplant all others 
in popular use. We shall return to it on the publication of another 
volume. 

Ottfried Miiller’s*® “ History of Greek Literature,” first published 
sixteen years ago, has been brought out in a second edition. It was 
never worthy of the author of “ Orchomenos and the Minyz,” even 
when we keep in mind that it was professedly written for the public, 
and not for the learned. It is now entirely out of date. It wants 
coherence and completeness, being the substance of a course or courses 
of Academical Lectures inartificially tacked together, and breaks off 
in the middle of the Attic period. Hence, too, its inequalities. While 
Aristophanes obtains a pretty full share of attention, Homer and the 
Trageedians are hastily slurred over. 

18 “Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus, inalnding a Seven 


Months’ Residence in Schamyl’s Seraglio.” Communicated by themselves, and 
translated from the original Russian by B, H. Sutherland Edwards. London: 
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19 ‘¢Griechische Geschichte.” Von Ernst Curtius, Erster Band, ‘Bis zur 


Schlacht Lade. Berlin: Weidmann. 1857. 
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BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 


Lr is well to reflect that the practice of poetry will cause a refine- 
ment and condensation of thought and style, and that its con- 
scientious pursuit cannot but ennoble the mind. Otherwise, we 
should feel some alarm at the increasing influx of volumes self- 
christened “ Poems” on the title-page, and as guiltless of kinship with 
the Muse as the alderman’s wife with royalty, though their names 
may be similar, and they wear dresses of the same silk pattern. 
Friends are so proverbially indiscreet, that we must put down a full 
half of the number as due to their “request’”’; the other half are the 
children of ambition, and its victims. Tawdry rhymes and trashy 
blank-verse, occasionally mere mad versicles, are offered to us for ad- 
miration and applause ; and the disgust they not unfrequently excite is 
less sickening, perhaps, than the thought that behind so much flimsy 
lurks a palpitating heart—a feverish hope. What are we to say and 
do? We have adopted one method, and that is to pass the very worst 
by in silence, trusting that the evil would work its own cure, as 
possibly it might do if the ambitious youth were only fortunate 
enough not to fall into the hands of one of those so-called critics who 
are ready with a bellows to inflate dny aspiring conceit, and puff it 
till it burst ; though generally, we must say, it is found to possess an 
extraordinary power of expansion, and for a time largely imposes on 
the public. But the public is a wise old beast, and if it has a trick of 
gaping at air-bags, it will not be satisfied by only swallowing wind. 
When the cheat is discovered, it has less mercy than we in the critical 
chair should have; for we can see some germ of good in the attempt 
to please, but the public in its hatred of disappointment ignores every 
minor consideration. 

Mr. Story’s volume of poetical works! stands out like Leviathan in 
bulk from among its smaller compeers, and, like our Leviathan, we fear 
it will not take the stream. The songs are very well worthy the 
poet’s corner of a provincial newspaper; they are gentle, and exhibit 
ere feeling. We are not acquainted with Mr. Story’s antecedents ; 

e seems to have laboured in a humble position, and to have found 
patrons.. He deserves every credit for the culture he has obtained, and 
we regret not to be able to say more. 

We expected something better from the honoured name of Oehlen- 
schliger, than the “ Aladdin’? of which Mr. Theodore Martin has 
given us a spirited translation. The choice of subject for a drama was. 
extremely infelicitous, and it is exasperating to have our old well- 
beloved friend Aladdin of the Lamp figuring in Eastern stage-costume 
to the capricious strings twitched by a Northman’s fingers. This 
Aladdin does not breathe East. He is a hybrid, and comes to us, who 
knew him so well in youth, like a half-resuscitated wretch whose end 





1 “The Poetical Works of Robert Story.” London: Longman and Co, 1857. 
* “ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp.” A Dramatic Poem, in Two Parts. 
Py Adam Oehlenschliiger. Translated by Theodore Martin. London: John 
» Parker and Son, 1857. F 
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should in mercy be near. Then, again, old remembrance is outraged 
by our finding the names altered. The magician is called “Nou- 
reddin,” but who will believe him to be the real rascal magician after 
having known Maugraby ? Had not Noureddin something to do with 
the fair Persian? And so with the rest. ‘“@Q@ulnare’”’ is now the 
name of the beautiful princess we slept with, the sword of the Genie 
dividing us. We know nothing of Gulnare but as a Corsair’s mistress. 
Poets apprehend the force of association so well that they should be 
the last to outrage it. We have had a burlesque of Aladdin in Eng- 
land, and this is not much better than one in its effect, though in good 
intention, of course, it is more to be commended. “ Aladdin,” Mr. 
Martin tells us, was an early work of the poet; and proceeds to say 
that, having lost his mother and being in love, the poet gave expres- 
sion to his sentiments, through the mouth of his hero, in despair for 
one and passion for the other. Now this is the root of the error ; and 
as the East must always more or less influence mankind, and especially 
poets, we take this opportunity of warning them against the adoption 
of an Oriental model, or any Eastern theme, when they are peculiarly 
labouring under personal emotion. They brirg an alien element to 
bear upon the golden East with which it will never assimilate. They 
may amass heaps of imagery, and paint the desert in vivid colours, but 
they will never themselves be taken for Arabs. The East teems with 
passion, sentiment, poetry, and humour, but these qualities are all en- 
tirely of a different texture from ours. The gallant English lieute- 
nant chose to forget for the time that he was an Englishman, and he 
reached the shrine of Mecca. This the poet must do who deals with 
an Eastern subject. He must not only look on, his imagination must 
live in, the desert and the Arabian mind. Few can do it, because few 
have sufficient strength of sympathy and imagination combined to 
cast themselves loose from the West, and start fairly ; and moreover 
it requires a subtle dramatic and a mimetic power not common. 
Gothe succeeded; Rickert in a less degree. Freiligrath and Tom 
Moore conjured up pretty pictures, one with fire, and one with tinsel. 
No impediment of personal feeling stood in the way of Moore, and 
his industry enabled him to get together vast hoards of costume. He 
lacked the genius to give his stories more than artificial life. There is 
a cold glitter in “ Lalla Rookh,” rendered sickly at times by clap-trap 
side-appeals to purely Western sentiments. Moore had not full faith 
in the East. Beckford had, and his “Caliph Vathek”’ is as superior to 
“ Lalla Rookh” in truthfulness as it is unrivalled in grandeur of out- 
line. The Arab is a passionate animal expressing himself in wild 
fancies: like a fire lit among rocks, striking up the oddest re- 
flections alike from by-nooks and broad slabs and tumbled blocks ; yet 
if you examine each, you will find it a perfect image of the flame. 
Moore was fanciful enough, and danced and tripped from simile to 
simile, but the central fire was wanting, the solid core of heat which 
burns in the Arab bosom. Oehlenschlager seems to have felt his own 
deficiencies, for he summons fairies to his assistance, and Aladdin 
sleeps lulled by the singing of Zephyr and Lympha! The singing is 
not bad, we must allow; but although everything is possible to the 
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fairy world, we are still inclined to ask how this classic young gentle- 
man and his lady-love arrived there, and are not satisfied that Oehlen- 
schlager should have been the means of their introduction. 

“ Leonilda’’S deserves to be called a poem. It is written in the 
Spenserian stanza, and, excepting that the concluding Alexandrine is 
generally a little too conscious of the ce#sura—a fault which renders 
this measure liable to the charge of monotony—the verse is well-sus- 
tained. We think the author ill-advised in selecting it as the vehicle 
for narrative. Spenser, Byron, Keats, and Shelley, who mastered it and 
made it their own, were all poets depending on treatment rather than 
story. It is the grand gala-coach of the Muses—not a chariot in the 
race-course. Pegasus in his most rampant state will not help it to move 
briskly ; and therefore it is the measure to which a garniture of philo- 
sophical reflection, or rich imaginative ornament—cumbrous elsewhere 
—may, and should, be added. Mr. Meldred has shown what he can do 
in this way, in his description of the bath and toilet of Imperia, the 
Roman sixteenth-century courtezan, and tender friend of Popes— 
a picture full of chastened lusciousness and warm Southern glow ; but 
in his effort occasionally to drive faster and follow events, the verse is 
bald, and the measure defeats him. This is hardly his fault. He has 
om and command of the reins. It seems to us he will do some- 
thing. , 

Mr. Stewart Lockyer’s “ Earl Godwin’s Feast, and other Poems,’ 
is his second publication, and promises well for him as a lyric poet. 
His delight is in the Middle Ages, among shaven crowns, and cap-and- 
bells and bauble; knights and ladies in arras-hung chambers, with 
noises of the flagon and songs of the bowl from below. Old furniture 
must have an awful charm for him. He will spin you ballads out of 
a bit of mouldy tapestry. The best in the volume is “Jarl Eirek’s 
Clemency,” a tale of the Vikings, which reminds us in its dash and 
vigour of some of Motherwell’s Scandinavian ballads, and is enough in 
itself to distinguish Mr. Lockyer from the herd of young minor poets 
now abounding. If there are people who buy volumes of poetry by 
unknown hands, we recommend to them “ Earl Godwin’s Feast.” 

“The Fairy Family,’’> metrically illustrating the fairy mythology 
of Europe, appeals in charming verse, and at this season peculiarly, to 
a more certain public. We will not judge the tales by a very high 
standard. They are poetical, without being exactly poetry. A poet 
would not set himself down resolutely to versify one kind of thing; 
and, perhaps, being intended for young people, it is not the work of a 

t. The “Vila” is so exquisitely treated in the Servian popular 
allads, that we think it a pity the author of this volume did not trans- 
late and adopt their version, instead of attempting an original compo- 
sition. Here are Lutins, Wee Folk, Black Boys, Dwarfs of all hue, 





3 Leonilda.” A Roman Romance of the Sixteenth Century, By Felix Meldred. 
London: John Miteheli, Old Bond-street. 1857. 

* «Earl Godwin’s Feast, and other Poems.” By Stewart Lockyer. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1857. 
_ 5 The Fairy Family.” A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales, London: 
Longman and Co, 1857. 
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Kobolds, Diminutive Monks, Trolls, Brownies, Pixies, Hill-men, Still- 
men, and Mermen; forming a collection we should have hugged to 
our hearts twenty years back. 

We must hand over Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Alexander Smith, that 
he may see his own image in a distorting mirror, to which let this 
quotation, from “ Poems and Love-Lyrics,’’® bear witness :— 

“The wrinkled sea lies foaming at the mouth, 
In a fierce fit of agonizing wrath 
*Gainst the pale partner of his bed, the land, 
Whose locks, the tufted forests, stand on end, 
Or, damp with mangled flesh, uprooted are i. 
Beneath his tyrant hand, the clutching wind. . .” 


‘ 


O Scotia! O Muses! North of Tweed we are surpassed in everything” 


—even in spasmodism ! 

But we owe to Scotland a new “ Library Edition of the British 
Poets,’”7 and would not be ungrateful. The Editor is a gentleman 
whose claim to renown is a Platonic attachment to the Muse of so 
serene and unselfish a character, that he acts as go-between for young 
aspirants to her closest favours, and has wedded the lady to many 
lovers—whether the right lady, we are doubtful. Mr. Gilfillan has a 
high and very honourable enthusiasm for poetry. He is an exaggera- 
tion of the Leigh Hunt school of criticism, and best loves the verse that 
is studded with rich jewelled lines and daring imaginative flights. For 
these he has a kindred sympathy, and is distinguished for the exube- 
rant praises he is in the habit of heaping on them. His talent as an 
Editor of our Poets we were never inclined to dispute—for he is well- 
read, eloquent, and industrious; but it seemed to us that the sound- 
ness of judgment in a man with such a bias might reasonably be called 
in question, and we hesitated to believe in his absolute fitness for the 
task. It must be confessed, on looking through the volumes already 
published, from Milton down to Crashaw and Quarles, that, for his own 
school, he has fulfilled his difficult task satisfactorily. He has been 
respectful and discriminate with the text ; and if the prefaces are penned 
in too metaphorical and ornate a style, wherein the peculiar taste and 
opinions of the writer do something more than peep out, they are not 
offensive, and are in the main, with one or two exceptions, tolerably 
catholic, besides being appreciative. The Divine is a little obtrusive, 
but the notes are not. We were curious to see how he would deal 
with Pope, and, as might have been imagined, he is altogether Bowle- 
sian in his judgment on that perfect artist. As to.typography, the 
edition is excellent, and will form, when complete, the cheapest extant. 
Those who think Pope a poet, and Crashaw not a “ transcendant” 
genius—those, in short, who object to Mr. Gilfillan’s standard of cri- 
ticism in poetics—will have nothing to do with it. The publishers 
have done everything to render it acceptable in the library. 


6 “Poems and Love Lyrics.” By R. W. Buchanan. Glasgow: Murray and 
Son. London; Hall and Virtue. 1857. P 

7 “Library Edition of the British Poets.” Edited, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, by the Rev. G. Gilfillan. Edinburgh ; James Nichol, 104, High- 
street. London: Nisbet and Co. 1857, 
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An American horse carries away the cup this year, and a German 
novel bears the palm among us for some of the best qualities in this 
class of composition. Gustav Freitag’s “Soll und Haben’’ has reached 
many editions at home, and has received the honour of half-a-dozen 
translations in England. His popularity will not be fleeting, we think. 
The Chevalier Bunsen informs us that he is of mature age, and he writes 
like an experienced man. He is an artist, too. His contrasts are both 
subtle and striking. In this he surpasses Hacklinder, though not in 
humour; and, indeed, the humour of both is German. Freitag, how- 
ever, can be playful; the clerks in the house of Schréter and Co., 
to which Anton, the hero, is introduced at the opening of his career, 
are amusingly sketched; and there is something about old Sturm, 
ha porter, that touches a genial chord, though it does not provoke 
aughter. 

The moral of “ Debit and Credit’’® is that best kind of moral 
which a recapitulation of the story explains. Sabine, the merchant’s 
sister, and a very sweet character, has a tender interest in a gentleman 
of birth, who happens for the time to be* engaged in her brother’s 
office to learn affairs. She has the wisdom to see the disparity of their 
natures; and she has what is infinitely more—the self-control conse- 
quently to refuse Von Fink when he proposes to her. Von Fink is a 
German sharpened by Yankee breezes; a riotous spirit, but a true 
man not the less, and a gentleman in all. You can cut anything out 
of the brave Teutonic block. Freitag has given his chief strength to 
this masterly figure. Anton becomes Von Fink’s friend; the latter 
departs to take possession of his American estates, and no heart broken. 
Anton now accompanies his master into Posen, where the Revolution 
has endangered certain waggon-loads of the energetic merchant’s goods, 
and also to look after some slippery Sclavish debts. The journey and 
events are vividly described. Anton has the good fortune to save Mr. 
Schréter’s life; and when he returns to Breslau, and Sabine, who 
superintends her brother’s household, he is welcomed by warm eyes. 
But his heart is blind to the secret growing in them, being possessed 
by Lenore, the lovely daughter of the Baron von Rothsattel. In this 
gentleman, proud of his blood, and anxious to extend the breadth and 
value of his estates, Freitag has worked more “with a purpose,” as 
We say, or the purpose is more apparent than in the other delinea- 
tions. Von Rothsattel, who knows nothing of business, falls, of course, 
into the hands of the Jews, and is meshed especially by the invisible 
fingers of Veitel Itzig, a little Hebrew, who started life with Anton 
on the road to Breslau, and sets off the latter’s purity and straight- 
forwardness from a black surface. Von Rothsattel becomes more and 
more involved, and finally, in his despair, descends to one guilty trick, 
which leads in some cases to blown-out brains, and in others to penal 
settlements. He attempts the first, and failing, falls into an imbecile 
state. The chief dread is now—discovery. The betraying papers are 
stolen from the. Jew, Hirsch Ehrenthal; and, as may be guessed, 

8 “Debit and Credit.” Translated from the German of Gustav Freitag, 
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Veitel Itzig holds them. Meantime, the Baron has had to relinquish 
his paternal acres and mansion, and exchanges to an estate he has 
bought in Posen; in a troubled neighbourhood, where tenants never 
pay, stewards are in league with tenants, and the animal most hunted 
and brought to earth is the gamekeeper. How Anton, whose 
devotion to Lenore has brought him to give up his prospects in 
the merchant’s office, and serve as factotum of the family, reduces 

_ this savage condition of things to some hope of order—how he bears 
with the Baron, and gets quiet revelations of imperturbable aristocratic 
exclusiveness from the good Baroness—how the love burning in the 
heart of the Squire of low degree bows abashed as it becomes intimate 
with the real meaning of difference of class—and what an ingrained 
thing and insurmountable barrier it is to him who respects himself— 
all this must be read in Freitag’s pages, and will profit the reader. 
Freitag does not force the case. Lenore is not disinclined to flirt with 
the good youth, and might have gone farther, but Von Fink reappears 
upon the stage; and the two impetuous, proud, curbless, and congenial 
natures instantly find each other out—fortunately not too late. Lenore 
discovers herself’ quickly the weaker, and loves as a strong woman can 
love under such circumstances. They are thrown together in danger 
—happy the lovers that are!—and there needs for no confession be- 
tween them. The attack on the Baron’s house by the armed Polish 
rebels, is the most exciting part of the book; and in the whole of the 
description of life in Posen—the steady inroad of the German settlers, 
and their solid vigour opposed to the listless Poles—Freitag has a 
deep meaning for his countrymen. That nation is in no state of decay 
which has such work to do. In the end, Anton learns that his heart 
is with the gentle Sabine; and learns, too, that her’s has long been 
with him—a matter foreseen by the prescient aristocrat, Von Fink. 
We do not wonder at the popularity of this admirable novel. 

“ White Lies’’? is written with Mr. Charles Reade’s usual dash. A 
rattling fire of italics and interjections, backed by a great artillery of 
capitals and short paragraphs, distinguish his style. He adopts 
French idioms freely, and defends his system in a preface. In spite 
of his affectation and bumptious arrogance, he is really an artist. 
He has French characters, and he makes them thoroughly French. 
They talk, think, and act French. This story is remarkable for its 
ingenious exposition of a few of the endless intricacies of female cha- 
racter. Mr. Reade would have us think that he knows women off- 
hand. He marshals Madam before us, and turns her in and out with 
a juggler’s ease of legerdemain; and after it is over, has the air of 
posturing to an astonished people to ask them what they think of 
that for a show? Adam could not have done so much, ’tis certain. 
Mr. Reade is never bewildered by his Eve. He labours to expose the 
original woman bare of all her shifts, for the benefit of noodles. We 
should possibly think more of what he does, if he would allow us to 
fancy that he thought less of it. Few writers of the present day 





9 “White Lies.” A Story. By Charles Reade, 3 vols, London: Tritbner 
and Qo, 1857. ; 
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know women so well. Their inconsistencies are consistent to him. 
But he seems as yet solely to have studied them on the side that’s next 
the sun. He is only surpassed by Mr. Thackeray—how immeasurably 
need not be said—in this branch of his art. We intend by this to 
speak high praise, but it does not say much. What other living 
novelists seem to have any idea of the character of one real woman ? 
We are at a disadvantage in England, owing to the stiffness of Society 
and the small natural intercourse that takes place between women and 
men; but something better than dolls and stiff-backed passionless 
puppets should be given us by novelists who have seen the world and 
tried their luck in the marriage-lottery. Is the sympathy of such 
novelists with women defective? or, worse, is it only a sentimental 
sympathy ? Real women abhor that in art, as they learn to do in 
life. Mr. Reade gives himself up to them heart and soul, and the 
consequence is that they candidly tell him something of what they 
are, ‘That something he has erroneously taken for all the secret. We, 
who are more humble, think we see how far he has gone wrong, and 
may be pardoned asmile at his airs. Jacintha, the cook, we are inclined 
to rank the cleverest sketch. Her management of Dard, and reasons 
for taking him as her lover, are capital. The hold the kitchen has on 
her mind at exciting moments is also true, but a trifle overdone, if 
done saliently more than once, and reads as if the author had got hold 
ofatrick. ‘The young ladies, Josephine and Laure de Beaurepaire, are 
distinct drawings with strong family traits. Mdlle. Laure has most 
character, and was happy in not having known Paris in her youth. 
The story has some very dramatic and exciting situations, which we 
shall leave the reader to unravel, as the interest depends much on 
keeping up a suspended breathlessness. We must protest against 
Mr. Reade, as an artist, writing down such exclamations as, “ Oh! 
oh!” “Ha! ha!” “He! he!” “Sh! sh!’ so frequently. They are 
very good stage directions, but read flat and pointless in print. He 
promises us now a German story. We shall be curious to see how 
he adopts his style to the rolling, long-winded, cumbrous Teutonic 
model. Hitherto, when he speaks in person, he has been the same in 
English, Scotch, and French stories. Mr. Reade has the reputation 
of a gentleman who makes war on his critics, and appeals from them 
to the public—a sort of literary demagogue. It is a silly thing to do, 
and time lost. We have spoken what we think of his work, and can- 
not help his displeasure because our praise is not without reserve. 

“ Riverston,”!° and “The White House by the Sea,’’!! introduce us 
to two governesses who are the daughters direct of Miss Jane Eyre. 

he governess in an autobiographical novel is pretty sure to be the 
heroine and authoress thereof. She is the family dissector—the social 
anatomist: she is a manager of women, and of men. She represents 
principle, as opposed to impulse. She is generally, therefore, even m 
her own picture, more upright than agreeable—indeed, she is quite 





. ™ *Riverston.” By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1857. 

‘41 “The White House by the Sea.” A Love Story, By M. Betham Edwards, 
2 vols, London : Smith, Bilder, and Co, 1857, 
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unbending. For the purposes of autobiography, she is compelled to 
hear strange things; she “ finds herself listening” to many conversa- 
tions, and “accidentally overhears”? much that serves the story. It 
is in the nature of things that she should marry an old, broken, if not 
blind, gentleman, at the close of the third volume. Young men do 
not appreciate principle as opposed to impulse. We confess for our- 
selves, that we do not greatly care for these ladies in books. In actual 
life they are admirable ; in books they are tedious, morbid, distasteful, 
They have a terrible deal of temper, too. They can “fire up,” and, 
upon occasion, fire off. Miss Chatty Warne, of the “ White House,” 
has her “Charlton blood,” and Miss Honor Sybil Haig also remem- 
bers that she had a mother. But then these ladies are drawing them- 
selves, and it is hard for a painter to paint his own face properly. To 
show into what errors this autobiographical system of writing leads, 
we find a young lady—no other than Miss Chatty—chronicling ad 
nauseam the petty fretful sayings, the small domestic ailments, the 
miserable discontent of a dyspeptic invalid, her own Papa, whom she 
loves so dearly! To be sure, it heightens the picture of the daughter's 
forbearance and self-sacrifice, but at what a cost! The writer is sen- 
sible, and we are mindful of one conversation of Miss Chatty with Dr. 
Lambert, which reveals a deep and true insight into life. Her fault 
is a fault of art. “ Riverston ”’ is the best-written book. It is more 
directly founded on the Bronté novels, but it has claims of its own. 
The child Effie is naturally sketched, and Sydney Wynter is delineated 
with unaffected force. She is not only a young lady, but a young lady 
with a character, who talks as young ladies talk, and is not a puppet. 
The heroine we find extremely unpleasant. We hope Miss Craik will 
not be autobiographical in her next novel. The tendency is not 
healthy, and she can write so sweetly and well, that it will be a pity 
to see such powers marred at the outset. Of these heroine-governesses, 
one can only wish that England may have more of them, and the cir- 
culating libraries less. 

Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger, who gives us “The Noble Tray- 
tour,’”!? doth most strongly tempt us to review him in his own style. 
His “boke” is vastly ingenious, but such a hustle of unanimated 
old clothes we have never before met in three volumes. Thomas 1s 
possessed—bewitched by Elizabethan costume and phraseology. The 
human element shows wan and wizened under the huge weight of fur- 
niture. It is a pageant, such as one may view at the Princess’s for a 
few shillings any night; and on the stage it is a fine thing, but in 4 
book it is but an idle displacement of lumber, asad moveless spectacle. 
Every credit is due to the Armiger for the getting-up of material. 
All that can be said is, that he has not known what to do with it 
Let none suppose that there is not much talking in his pages, and 
rapid enough it is, too. Here is a sample :— 

“< Well, Harkin! hast heard? ‘No, what? ‘The news—what else? 
‘Well, what ist? ‘Know’st? ‘No. ‘Nor I neither, “faith! Ha! 


as 


12 “‘The Noble Traytour.” A Chronicle, By Thomas of Swarraton, Armiget 
3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1857. 
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ou’'re sold a pen’orth.’ ‘’Tis a dry jest; marry, your whistle ’ll lack soon; 
that’s some niet though ! Wilt drink, — ‘Ay, marry!’ ‘On 
whose score; canst tell, eh? ‘I’ th’ buttery, man; i’ th’ buttery!’ ‘’Tis 
shut, man—shut!’ ‘No,’ ‘’Tis, though ; there’s news for you, Master Swig!’ 
‘Go to, go to, ye idle knaves! Goto! An ye—’” 
And soon. The Armiger is exhaustless in such stores. We hardly 
dare to speak to such a personage in common English, in dread of his 
terrible “Go to!’ but if it be really a man living that hath been at 
such expense to amuse us, we may say that the next time he makes 
the attempt he will better succeed by less of this purposeless colloquy. 

“ Hassan’’!8 hurries us away from civilization into the African desert. 
The hero is one of the right noble ancient mould, with whom everything 
sueceeds—the modern Antar. A lamb in gentleness, a lion in strength, 
Hercules in his proportions, and Adonis in countenance ; can a young 
’ English lady, travelling with her father up the Nile, and thrown much 
into his company, resist the attractions of such a savage? But Hassan 
knows nothing of Emily’s love, and it drops a dead fruit from the tree. 
Hassan is plighted to Amina, the fair daughter of Deli Pasha, and their 
loves, enriched with scraps of Eastern verse, are very pleasantly nar- 
rated. The English family and its domestics are an intrusion and a 
nuisance. Another time, Mr. Murray may trust to the interest he ex- 
cites in his main characters. The writing is generally good. There 
is a little too much of “it is impossible to describe,” and “language 
fails to paint,’’ &c.; but Mr. Murray can write vigorously, and is not 
obliged to ask the reader to spur his own imagination. We cannot re- 
sist stealing from his pages the Arabic Legend of Rabiah; and let 
all who read it ask themselves, whether we have anything in fiction 
to surpass its wonderful beauty this year? It is also translated in 
such good tone that we are taught to wish that Mr. Murray would 
take up the MSS. of the “Thousand Nights and One Night,” where 
Torrens left it. 

“Rabiah was feeble, slowly recovering from severe wounds. Who has not 
heard of Rabiah? the lion of the Nejd, whose eyes were like burning coals, 
whose form was like the at’l (oak), whose voice was as a tempest ; before 
whose lance the brave fell bathed in blood, and the timid fled like herds of 
antelopes When Rabiah came forth to battle and shouted his war-cry, 
the maidens of the Otébah wrung their hands, saying, ‘ Alas for my brother!’ 
* Alas for my beloved !’ and the mother, pressing a, to her breast, cried, 
‘Oh, my child, wilt thou see thy father to-morrow ? . . . . Now Rabiah was 
feeble Some months before he had borne away from the tents of the 
Otébah, Selma, the pearl of the tribe. Her form was like the Egyptian willow, 
her face like the full-moon in its brightness, her eyes like those of the ante- 
lope, and her teeth pearls set between two cushions of rose-leaves ; her neck 
was a pillar of camphor, and her breasts two pomegranates rivalling each 
other in rounded beauty. But Selma’s eyes were averted, as if in scorn; and 
while Rabiah was consumed by the fire of love, her heart was a locked casket 
Whose contents none might know. The season was spring, and the tribe, 
With their warriors and tents, their flocks and herds, had moved on to a higher 





18 “ Hassan ; or, the Child of the Pyramid.” An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. 
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region. Rabiah, retarded by his wounds, had remained behind, keeping with 
him only a few followers, his sister, and Selma; but anxiety came upon his 
mind, and he said, ‘ Let us go to join the tribe.’ . . . . So they went, the two 
maidens riding in a musattah (camel-litter for two), and he also on a shibriah 
(camel-litter = one) ; and thus they journeyed, and Rabiah sung, in a feeble 
voice, the following words :— 
* Alas, my heart is bleeding! the arrows of the Otébah have tasted 
my lead: 
But their hurt is nothing ; it is the glance of Selma’s eye that hath 
pierced my heart.’ 


“The maidens heard the song, but Selma spoke not, and his sister wept for 
his wounds, but more for his unrequited love. On the second day they passed 
a mountain, and reaching a sandy plain they journeyed slowly across it. Sud- 
denly a cloud of dust appeared in the distance, and one of the followers sped 
on a swift horse to see whence it arose. The maidens trembled like willow- 
leaves in the morning breeze, but Rabiah slept. The man soon returned with 
a loosened rein and a bloody heel, shouting, ‘ It is a large body of the Otébab, 
and they are coming this way; there is no hope of escape; there is neither 
strength nor power, save in Allah! . . . . ‘ Rabiah,’ cried his sister, distracted 
with fear, ‘canst thou do nothing to save us?’ Wilt thou see Selma carried 
off before thine eyes? The Otébah are coming!’ At these words Rabiah 
started up as if from a dream; his eyes shone like two suns. ‘Bring me my 
led war-horse,’ he shouted to his men, ‘and fasten on my armour; let us see 
what enemy dare come near Selma while Rabiah lives.’ . . . . Still, while they 
fastened on his armour, his old wounds opened afresh, and the blood trickled 
from them, and he sang the following lines :— 


§ Trul 4 be near her and not have her love is worse than twenty 
eaths ; 
But to die for her is sweeter than to drink the waters of Keswer 
(a fountain of Paradise).’ 


“ When Selma heard these words she turned towards him, and tears dropped 
from her eyes upon her soft cheek, like dew-drops on a rose. ‘ Rabiah,’ she 
cried, ‘thy great love for me has torn away the veil of pride and deceit from 
my heart ; truly my love is equal to thine; come to my arms, my beloved, let 
us live or die together.’ Then the camels were made to kneel, and Rabiah 
came to the side of her litter, and she cast her arms about his neck, and he 
kissed her on the mouth, and their lips did not separate till their souls passed 
into each other, and they forgot the world But the followers cried 
aloud, ‘ Rabiah, the Otébah are coming!’ and he tore himself from her em- 
brace; and his great war-horse stood beside him stamping on the ground, for 
his ear caught the tramp of the steeds, and his wide nostrils snuffed the 
coming fight. None but Tarrad could bear that mighty warrior through the 
ranks of the foe; he was swift as an antelope, and like an elephant in his 
strength Now Rabiah’s armour was fastened and his helmet on his 
head. He looked once more upon Selma, and repeated the following lines :— 


‘Our souls have drunk together the waters of life; 
There is no separation now, not even in death.’ 


“Then he mounted Tarrad, and took his great spear in his hand, though his 
limbs were stiff, and his wounds still bled beneath his armour, ‘ Make all speed, 
said he, ‘ with the camels to the Horseman’s Gap, beyond it is the plain where 

‘our tribe is encamped; then you will be safe.’ So they went; and when he 
saw the Otébah drawing nigh, his great heart rose within him; he forgot his 
-wounds, and the fire shot from his eyes. Then he rode towards them, and 
shouted his battle-cry aloud. Their hearts trembled within them, and none of 
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them came forth to meet him. But Fesal, the young chief of the band, who 
was brother to Selma, reproached them, saying, ‘ Are ye men, or are ye sheep, 
that one hundred are afraid of one? Has he not slain our brethren, and carried 
away the pearl of our tribe? Now is the hour of revenge!’ And he went 
forth at speed to strike Rabiah to the earth with his lance, but Rabiah met 
him in full career, and warded the blow. With the shock of meeting, Fésal 
and his horse rolled together on the ground. Then Rabiah wheeled round to 
slay him, but the young man’s helmet had fallen off, and Rabiah knew his 
face, and spared him, saying—‘ Thou art Selma’s brother.’ Then he charged 
the band, and he raged among them like a wolf in the sheepfold, and he pierced 
a strong warrior through the body—the man fell from his horse, and the lance 
broke. Then they set up a shout of rage and triumph, yet they could not 
come near him, for he had drawn his limb-dividing sword, so they shot arrows 
at him from a distance. Casting his eyes behind him, he saw that his camels 
were entering the gap, and he retreated slowly, covering himself from the 
arrows with his shield; thus he gained the mouth of the defile. There he 
stood and faced them; and though the arrows showered upon him, and blood 
was flowing fast down the flanks of Tarrad, he spoke and moved not, but sat 
still, like a horseman carved in stone in the gap. But soon an arrow, entering 
the eye of Tarrad, reached his brain, and he fell dead. Then Rabiah lay down 
behind his horse’s body, covering himself also with his shield, so that they 
saw him not; but they continued shooting their arrows until Feésal, who had 
mounted another horse, came up and stayed them, saying—‘ The horse is dead, 
and Rabiah must now be our prisoner.’ Then he rode forward with a few 
followers, and called aloud, ‘ Rabiah, yield thyself; escape is now impossible ;’ 
but Rabiah gave no answer. Fésal then advanced still nearer, and repeated 
the same words, adding, ‘It is useless to shed more blood.’ But Rabiah gave 
no reply. Then he approached with the caution of a hunter coming near a 
vounsed lion, till he reached the spot, and looked upon his face. Rabiah was 
dead! Then pity took possession of the heart of Feésal, and having told his 
followers to place the body of Rabiah and of his horse gently on one side, he 
yet ‘alone after the party that had retreated through the BAP, and he 
new that his sister was one; and seeing that they aagage to shoot their 
arrows, he said to them, ‘ Put away your weapons; this is the hour of grief, 
and not of war.2 And he drew near to the litter and said, ‘Sad is the news 
of my tongue—Rabiah is dead—the Lion of the Nejd is no more.’ Thena 
paras shriek came from the sister of Rabiah, and she cried, ‘Let us go 

k to him.’ Selma spoke not a word; a great stone was upon her heart, 
and speech and tears were denied her. So they turned back; and when they 
reached the spot there was a dead silence, while the camel was made to kneel 
down, and the two maidens came forth. Rabiah’s sister wept and sobbed, 
holding her dead brother’s hand ; but Selma cast herself on the body of her 
beloved, and cast her arms about. his neck, and again she pressed her lips to 
his cold lips. None dared to move her, and Allah had mercy upon her, and 
her soul passed away in their last kiss. For many months there was wailing 
and lamentations among the tribes, and there was peace among them, for war 
lay buried in the grave where Rabiah and Selma slept side by side.” 

From Germany we have not received much this quarter to call for 
critical remarks. The classical and scholastic world is for the moment 
asleep. Unwearied professors are digging underground in the old 
mines, we know, but at present their labours do not see the light, and 
we must be satisfied with a less heavy and instructive class of litera- 
ture than usual from the Continent. ‘Hebbel’s Poems," are a. 


. 14 “Gedichte.” Von Fr. Hebbel, gesammt-ausgabe. Stuttgart und Augsburg: 
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gathering of easy verse, which, we suppose, from their being now first 
“eollected, enlarged, and revised,” enjoy some kind of popularity in 
their own home. We are at a loss to discover any feature in them 
that can attract the countrymen of Heinrich Heine. A complete 
edition of the works of that most charming poet, and subtle, stinging 
humourist, has been issued from the Philadelphian press in four 
volumes. The edition is good, and so cheap, that our readers cannot 
do better than possess themselves of it immediately. Those who 
know him will be glad to meet an old friend in such excellent condi- 
tion; and those who know him not, will do well to make his acquain- 
tance. As a humourist, he is known to the pages of this Review: as 
a poet, the scattered attempts to translate him have not been the 
means of a favourable introduction to the English public. We will 
only say of him here, that there are more qualities combined and con- 
densed in his verse than will be found in any European poet since 
Géthe ; and that in variety and tenderness of song, in spontaneity and 
suggestive beauty, in richness, naturalness, and colour, he, as a lyrist, 
surpassed that great master. 

We have had moral poems: from Germany latterly, and the taste 
for moral tales seems to be now spreading. Of the two, the moral 
tales are the healthier, and we much prefer them. Madame Ottilie 
Wildermuth follows up her successful “ Bilder und Geschichten aus 
Schwaben”’ with another set in the same tone and style, “Aus dem 
Frauenleben,”!5 which has already attained to a second edition. 
Madame Wildermuth preaches, but it is as a respected lady may 
preach to her sex—who smiles during the ceremony, and intersperses 
shrewd and agreeable comments. She is a sort of German Hannah 
More, lecturing by illustration. Her style is sure, unhurried, and 
pleasant perforce, or few would loiter with her. She preaches from 
the rudimentary lessons of human experience. Her heroines do not 
end in marriage and happiness: she inculcates that young women are 
not to look to that, but rather to hard work ; to the duty of constant 
forbearance; to saying their prayers; to good housewifery and 
scrubbing ; and possibly to no marriage at all—or if marriage, not to 
the man of their fancy—or if to him, then not to what they expect of 
and with him: a sound orthodox sermon. The title of one story, “A 
Sunless Life,” may give an idea of the grey tone of thought and feel- 
ing that pervades these pages. The text is Disappointment, and 
Patience is enjoined. The religious element is strongly worked in. 
The child’s sunless life is traced to the want of religious culture in 
her parents, and her parents’ parents: she gets it for herself, and 
wins the thorny prize. Notwithstanding the very national cast of the 
stories, they would have an audience in England, where writers of this 
class are numerous, well-paid, and generally dull and stupid in pro- 
portion. 

It is possible that modern literature and poetry of the North of 
Europe may owe more to the South than we are at present aware of; 

15 « Aus dem Frauenleben.” Von Ottilie Wildermuth. Zweite durchgesehene 
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and the labours of a zealous advocate on behalf of the claims of his 
native region—the birth-place of the Troubadours—where Roman 
civilization lingered longest, and in its final ruin preserved some seeds 
of life which germinated late after the Decline and Fall, should be 
respectfully greeted. M. Eugéne Baret, in his “Etudes sur la 
Littérature du Midi de l’Europe,’’ 16 has set himself to this task with 
an ardour that would have betrayed in him a son of the soil, even if 
his filial pride had not induced him to volunteer the avowal. He is 
touched, he says, “ by a commiserating sympathy for those countries 
still suffering from the disastrous revolution caused by the crusade 
against the Albigenses,’’ from which the decay of Southern France 
may be dated; and while deploring the present social inferiority of a 
people possessed of such qualities of mind and territorial resources, 
“ma secréte ambition serait, en rappelant au Midi qu’il eut jadis le pas 
sur le Nord, de l’exciter & demeurer aujourd’hui moins en arriére.” 
We trust, in the interests of France, that his hopes of their advance- 
ment may not be ill-founded. The testimony of all travellers in the 
South of France, as to the debased condition of the general population, 
is unanimous; the common people are the surliest churls in Europe; 
but the railway is a rapid civilizer, and such works as Fauriel’s and our 
author’s may have their influence on the upper classes in re-awakening 
dormant energies. Provincial enthusiasm has died out and been kindled 
anew, and it has happened before now that the bookworm has struck 
the first animating spark. M. Baret’s citations from the poetical 
pieces of the Troubadours fail to make us esteem them very highly 
as poets. All the Provengale cansos that we have ever seen we 
would willingly surrender to oblivion for a Scandinavian or old Scotch 
ballad. The Trouvéres, who stole from the Troubadours, did not 
improve on them, and in a comparison between the merits of the 
two, the South has all the advantage; but the Troubadours were 
singers of songs, and the ‘Trouvéres tellers of tales, and it is hardly 
fair to mete the separate degrees of excellence. The Spanish 
romancero, and the ballads in honour of the trans-Pyrenean Cid, 
M. Baret admits to be unrivalled by his Troubadours. In Spain we 
have the full genius of the South. A chapter “On the imitations 
from the Spanish in France in the seventeenth century,” dwells on the 
delinquencies of some renowned Frenchmen, one or two of whom we 
should have thought would not have been guilty of such wholesale 
and impudent filching. They not only take the plot—great men may 
do that—they adapt whole scenes, and directly translate sententes. 
Corneille’s debt to Lope is well known; the “sublime”’ soared best off 
Spanish grounds. We must account for Moliére from the fact of his 
being manager of a theatre, since we excuse Shakspeare in a similar 
manner, Voiture is a shameless thief. Lesage stole pretty openly— 
at least, when he appropriated a Spanish doublet, he did not have it 
cut to a French pattern. But the most curious, and perhaps the most 
shameless, instance of this literary larceny brought forward by M. 

16 «Espagne et Provence: Etudes sur la Littérature du Midi de l’Europe.” 
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Baret—and first exposed in his pages, we believe—is that of a cele- 
brated modern author, one of whose greatest claims is his originality. 
They must be fortified against proof who can read M. Baret’s parallel 
passages from the “ Jitanilla’’ of Cervantes, and Victor Hugo’s “ Notre- 
Dame de Paris,” and not perceive that the great Spaniard’s Preciosa 
is the type Esmeralda-is modelled on. “La charmante Bohémienne ne 
se peut concevoir qu’en Espagne, et méme dans une province de 
l’Espagne, l’Andalousie. Les Zingari de l’Italie, les Gypsies de 
l Angleterre, ne different guére que par les traits des vagabonds 
ordinaires; en Andalousie, les Jitanas, débris d’une race antique 
et mystérieuse, ont gardé les traditions de ces almées, filles de 
l’Orient, introduites en Espagne sous l’empire des Arabes Andalou- 
siens.” Perhaps M. Baret is not inclined to allow enough to the 
conception and creative power of genius ; perhaps, too, he is happy 
to have a fling at the romantic school and its chief, and to exhibit 
the inferiority of both to a classic original. But he makes his 
case good. Hugo aims at a higher ideal, or, let us say, at more 
startling effect, and misses his hold on our sympathies ; whereas the 
truthful and unpretentious simplicity of Preciosa steals into the heart 
with the cunning of life, and her slightly-touched actions and few 
words fasten on the memory, because they are the work of a great 
artist who knew when to speak, and when he had said enough. We 
wish we had space to quote one or two of the examples given by M. 
Baret: they would form an instructive study to our young gentlemen 
at home who lean to the romantic model. M. Baret concludes with an 
admirable eulogy on Cervantes, to the full measure of which we 
heartily subscribe. 
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